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PEBPACE. 




\N this book, the aim haa been to preserve the 
excellences which distinguish the preceding 
volumes of Philips' Historical Readers. While 
it possesses a marked individuality of its own, the lines 
of thought which prevailed in the earlier periods of 
English history have been cairieil on unbroken to the 
a which we live ; and, where tlie final result of any 
movement has not yet manifested itself, clear indications 
have been given of the direction in which the national life is 
developing. In this way, it is hoped the reader may be taught 
that the country's past represents a steady process of organic 
growthiWaUihedoverby Divine Providence,and governed by un- 
changing and beneficent law. No better way could have been 
devised for educating the young to that continuity oftlivtldiiy 
n'hich is so vital an element in all real intellectual culture. 

The greatest possible care has been bestowed upon the 
literary style of this and -the preceding volumes, and every 
sentence has been moulded with a view to its pivnwnciahilit!/ 
as well as to its correctness. It is hoped that the result will be 
found mait valuable in promoting the higher qualities of elo- 
cution — intelligence, expressiveness, and fluency. 



vl PREFACE. 

Attention is again called to the admirable vignettee, all of 
which have been speciaUy prepared for this eeriea and uic 
genuine historical portraits. Further, the general illustration 
of the volume has received scrupulous care ; only (mgravings 
of artistic merit and educative value have been admitted, while 
the excellent maps help to make the book a small historical 
library within itself. An element of no less iroportance will 
be found in the notes, which contain a great mass of informa- 
tion it would have been impossible otherwise to present within 
the limits of the hook. 
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had been so rapid ; this island, Protestant though she 
was, had at last won a place among the great powers 
of Europe.^ 

Accession of James. — James was the only son of 
the beautiful but unfortunate Mary Stuart, Queen of 
Scots. Before his mother's death, and while only an 
infant of twelve months, he had been proclaimed King 
of Scotland.^ On the death of Elizabeth the throne of 
England was his by right of birth, and Elizabeth on 
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(d. 1660). 



her death-bed had named James to succeed her. The 
very first act of his first Parliament was to declare him 
** lineally, justly, and lawfully next and sole heir to the 
blood royal of this realm." ^ 

Every party in the State had special reasons for believ- 
ing that he would favour their purposes. The Catholics 
thought that they had little to fear and much to hope from 
the son of Mary Stuart.* The Puritans^ believed that as 
James had been trained under Presbyterian ^ influences, 
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he would not refuse their modest demands for greater 
liberty in regard to forms of worship. The Episcopalians ^ 
founded their hopes upon James's avowed preference for 
their forms of worship. Men of all shades of opinion 
rejoiced that by the union of the Scotch and English 
crowns, the danger of conflict between the two nations 
was now at an end. 

Beception in England. — ^The English people, there- 
fore, received James with almost unanimous welcome. 
His progress through his new kingdom on the way to 
London was attended with games, festivals, and every 
token of national rejoicing. So great was the joy of the 
people, so eager were they to show their loyalty, that 
James, who disliked crowds, issued a proclamation to 
check their approach. 

This indicated a fatal want in the new king — a want 
which specially unfitted him to be the successor of Henry 
VJll. and Elizabeth, whose popularity was largely due 
to their personal influence over the mass of the people. 
This James was utterly incapable of exercising. He 
shrank from contact with his subjects, partly from self- 
conceit, partly from natural timidity, partly from indolent 
love of ease and quiet. His personal appearance had, 
moreover, little of kingly dignity ; besides he was choleric 
in temper and garrulous in speech. His dress also was 
singular — ^a thickly-quilted doublet® of green, with a 
sqiall feather in his cap, and a horn instead of a sword 
by his side. This dress he was in the habit of wearing 
till it was threadbare, for he had a great dislike to part 
with a suit to which he had grown accustomed. 

James had received his early training from George 
Buchanan, who was famous both as a poet and a historian.^ 
From such a tutor he would acquire a taste for poetry, and 
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a ]o?e of learning and theology. Probably no man of 
his time was a better theolc^an ; he specially prided him- 
self on his ability to hold his own with the moat learned 
doctors of Europe ; and he possessed also an immense 
amount of knowledge on all kinds of subjectB.'" 

The besetting defect of James was his excessive self- 
esteem ; he was proud of his learning and ability, and 
had very lofty notions of his kingly office. He possessed 
indeed a shrewd judgment and a keen insight into the 
weaknesses of human nature, yet he had little tact. He 
never properly understood the English nation, and was~far 
less popular as an English than as a Scottish monaj:^h'^ 
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JAMES AND THE BEUGIOUS PARTIES. 

• 

JAMBS and the Puritans. — Soon after liis accession 
he summoned the Episcopalians and Puritans to a 
great conference at Hampton Court Palace,^ in order that 
he might himself judge of the points in dispute between 
them. He allowed the Puritans a few concessions in 
regard to the use of the liturgy,^ but scornfully rejected 
all their principal requests. In this way he needlessly 
irritated them, and raised in their hearts a bitter feeling 
which in his son's reign ripened into open revolt. 

James and the Catholics. — ^Towards the Catholics 
James cherished no personal dislike. Indeed he was 
inclined to tolerate all religious sects, except Presby- 
terians. He was ready to favour the Catholics if he 
could do so without injuring his own interests. At first 
he seemed disposed to gain their goodwill, and informed 
them that so long as they remained loyal, he would not 
fine those of them who refused to attend church, and 
that otherwise they would be treated with leniency. 

Soon it was known that a party of Catholics had been 
engaged in a plot in favour of Arabella Stuart ; ^ and it 
was also found that, after they had nothing to fear 
from the open profession of their faith, the number of 
avowed Catholics increased very rapidly. It was there- 
fore determined to banish all Jesuit* and Seminary* priests 
from England, and to enforce strictly the penal laws 
against those who refused to attend the Church of Eng- 
land. 

The Ghuipowder Plot, 1604.— Such stem measures 
inspired with new daring and determination a desperate 
band of Catholic conspirators, who resolved at all hazards 
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to overthrow the ^iQg- Catesby, the head of the con- 
spirators, was a zealous Catholic gentleman, of North- 
amptonshire, who had suffered severely for his religion. 
For many years he had been brooding over designs for 
a Catholic restoration, and at last he planned a bold and 
daring scheme — to blow up the Houses of Parliament 
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with gunpowder, and to excite a general rising of the 
Catholics. 

The conspirators hired a house adjoining the palace 

ofWestminster,* and guided by the skill of Guy Fawkes,^ 
an Englishman who had served in the Netherlands, they 
proceeded to undermine the building. Their progress 
was slow ; but having hired a cellar which ran under the 
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House of Lords, everything was quickly arranged and 
the train was ready to be fired more than a week before 
the appointed time. 

'The scheme was so audacious as almost to court detec- 
tion. It is certain that the Government was aware that 
it was in progress ; and after the principal conspirators 
had gone to arrange for seizing the young Prince Charles 
and stirring up an insurrection, the vault was entered 
and Fawkes was discovered and arrested. 

On learning that the plot had miscarried, the con- 
spirators fled. Catesby was killed, and his associates 
either shared a similar fate or were taken prisoners to 
expiate their crime at the block. 

Althdugh the great body of the Catholics had taken 
no part whatever in the plot, and regarded it with 
indignation, yet the public feeling was so excited, that 
laws still more severe were immediately passed against 
them. 



1. Hampton Oourt Palace was presented by 

Wolsey to Henry Vin., and was a ftivourite 
residence of Charles I. 

2. Idtnrgy, i.e., the ' Book of Common Prayer' 

used in the Church of England. 

3. Arabella Btoart, see table page 10. She was 

supported by a few enthusiasts whose affec- 
tion for Elizabeth made them prefer the 
rule of a queen to that of a king. 

4. Jesnlta, i.e., members of the Society of Jesus, 

a famous Koman Catholic order founded in 
1696 by Ignatius Loyola. 



5. Seminary prieiti, i.e., flrom the English col- 

lege or seminary for missionary priests at 
Kheims. 

6. The Palace of Weitminster was at one time 

the principal residence of the English 
Icings, but after a great fire in 1512 it was 
fitted up for the Houses of Parliament. 
It was again destroyed by fire in 1835, after 
which the present noble building was 
erected. 

7. Ouy Pbwkes was a Yorkshireman of good 

famOy. 
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THE KING AND HIS PARLIAMENTS. 

KING by Bight Divine. — James held a very exalted 
view of his kingly office. He asserted that kings 
reigned not by the voice of their people but by the 
right bestowed upon them by the Creator, and that no 
human power could deprive them of that right. He 
also declared that auch kli^ graciously allowed laws to 
be made and usually kept them, but that they were not 
bound to obey them upon all occasions, and might break 
them if they saw fit. Such a " right " has been described 
as " the right divine of kings to govern wrong." In this 
absurd notion James was sternly opposed by the Com- 
mons. 

Before his first Parliament met, James gave great 
offence by interfering with the elections. In the short 
struggle that followed, the Commons established their 
sole right to inquire into the election of their own mem- 
If^rs ; and, in opposition to the king, solemnly maintained 
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the position of Parliament as the highest court of the 
realm — giving laws to all other courts, receiving them 
from none. 

James still further alienated the Commons by declaring 
that their privileges were not matters of right, but were 
merely allowed by the king's grace. The Commons in- 
dignantly protested that their privileges were the right 
and inheritance of the people of England, and warned 
the king against believing that he could with impunity 
break the laws. Thus, James gradually alienated the 
affections of his people, and embarked in a struggle in 
which his son lost his life, and his dynasty the throne. 

During this first Parhament of James, his adviser was 
Cecil,^ Earl of Salisbury. This statesman yielded far too 
much to the king's notions of absolute power, but he 
endeavoured to guide the foreign policy of the country 
after the spirit of the great Elizabethan era. He thus 
kept James back from a union with Spain, and for a 
time maintained England in its old position as champion 
of Protestantism in Europe. Almost his last act was to 
arrange for the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth to the 
Elector Palatine,^ from which union sprang the present 
Royal Family of England. 

The Bule of the Favourites. — Cecil and the pro- 
mising Prince Henry died in the same year, and, instead 
of seeking the advice of statesmen, James gave himself 
up entirely to the influence of worthless favourites. All 
steady ideas of national policy, all memories of the Pro- 
testant leadership of the previous reign disappeared. 
The favourites flattered the king's absurd notions of his 
divine right, and, after a useless Parliament in 1 6 1 4, 
urged him to throw aside the constitutional means of 
raising a revenue, and follow more arbitrary measures. 
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By reviving the system of benevolences or loans (some 
of which were never repaid), from the great landowners, 
he only proved to himself how completely he had lost 
the support of the gentry, whom he further exasperated 
by the abuse of his rights in regard to taxes on marriages 
and wardships. 

The practice of granting monopolies^ in trade or manu- 
facture to certain persons in return for the payment of 
a sum of money was increased beyond all precedent. 
Free gifts were exacted from the nobles ; peerages were 
virtually sold to the highest bidder ; and in order to 
defray the expense of an army in Ireland (which was 
never raised), the new order of baronet was created. 

The first of these inexperienced favourites, in whose 
hands the king placed the direction of affairs, was 
Robert Carr^ created Viscount Rochester and afterwards 
Earl of Somerset, whose only qualifications were his 
youth, his servility, and his personal beauty. Carr was 
the chief cause of the extravagant expenditure of the 
court, which led the king to raise money by illegal means. 

At first the favourite was opposed by the Earls of 
Suffolk and Northampton, but the two factions were 
united by the marriage of Rochester to the daughter of 
the former earl. This lady had been Countess of Essex ; * 
but Rochester had, with the aid of the king, procured 
for her a divorce from her husband. Before the trial 
began. Sir Thomas Overbury, the confidential adviser of 
Rochester, tried to dissuade his patron from the mar- 
riage. He was then on a frivolous charge committed 
to the Tower,^ where he perished by poison. 

The Lieutenant of the Tower soon afterwards revealed 
to the Secretary of State the manner of Overbury^s death, 
and both Rochester and the Countess were brought to 
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trial, found guilty, and sentenced to deatb. But James, 
eitker from foolisli clemency or from dread of dangerous 
discloBores, pardoned them, although their i^ents were 
executed. 

The next favourite was Qeorge VUliers, ultimately 
created Duke of Bnckingham. He was abler and far 
more ambitioua than Somerset, tut his vanity and rash- 
ness involved England in many serious difficulties. 

Already James had entered into eager negotiations 
for the marriage of his son Charles, Prince of Wales, 
with the Spanish Infanta. < 
The aim of Spain was to 
prevent him from protecting ^ 
the Protestants of Germany. 
Probably but for the indeci-* 
sion of James, the difficul-d 
ties that led into the great? 
Thirty Years' War* might e 
have been easily solved. [j 

The memory of the Ap- 1 
mada made England jealons 
of Spain, and the conduct of ^ 
James in sacrificing to that 

power the life of Sir Walter Raleigh, gave greater 
offence to public feeling than his failure to save the 
Palatinate.' 

Sir Walter Baleiffh. — Sir Walter Raleigh was a man 
of fine and varied gifts, and had distinguished himself 
both as an explorer and a soldier. On account of Us 
sospected connection with a conspiracy against the crown,' 
he had Buffered an imprisonment of more than twelve 
years in the Tower- — the weariness of which he had 
lightened by writing his " History of the World." Ha 
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received his freedom by holding out to James and 
Buddngliam hopes of discovering a gold mine of mar- 
vellous valne on the banks of the Orinocx), on condition 
that he should abstain Irom attacking the Spaniards. 

Baleigh did not succeed in discovering the mine, and 

after a conflict with the Spaniards, in which he lost his 

son, he returned " with his brain and his heart broken." 

To please the Spaniards, James most unjustly ordered 

the old sentence to be carried out. His execution took 

place on a cold frosty rooming in October, i6l8, and 

^ the Sheriff advised Baleigh 

before setting out to warm 

/'himself at the fire, "Nay, 

I let us be swift," said Baleigh, 

«, " in a few minute my ague 

J will return upon me, and if 

^I be not dead before that, 

ythey will say I tremble for 

1 fear," 

L The Ffdlen Lord Chan- 
/cellor. — A third parliament 
3 was called in 1 62 1 , and the 
BACON. members at, once proceeded 

to show their determination to resist the king's arbitrary 
method of governing. They first impeached the chief 
Tiionopolists, who were found guilty and severely punished. 
They next attacked the Lord C/iajicellor Bacon^ who 
was accused of having accepted bribes. Now Bacon, 
whose writings are not more remarkable for their pre- 
eminent ability than for their noble and elevated morality, 
had in vain sought to check corruption ; but in accord- 
ance with a custom, then universal, he had consented to 
accept presents frmn successful suitors after their cases 
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had been decided. There is no proof that his decisions 
were influenced by money considerations ; but neverthe- 
less he was sentenced to pay a fine of ;£^40,ooo, to 
be imprisoned in the Tower during the king's pleasure, 
and to be declared unfit to hold any office connected 
with the State. He admitted the sentence to be "just, 
and for reformation's sake fit," but added that he was 
" the justest Chancellor that hath been in the five changes 
since Sir Nicholas Bacon's time." 

Meantime, in spite of the opposition of the Commons, 
the negotiations for the marriage were dragging slowly 
on. Buckingham at last persuaded the king to send 
the young Prince Charles and himself to Spain to press 
the suit personally. The two * adventurous knights ' 
travelled in disguise through France, and reached Spain 
in safety; but Buckingham's haughtiness offended the 
Spaniards, and Charles returned home without a bride. 

Soon afterwards a treaty was signed for the marriage 
of Charles with Henrietta Maria of France, and an alliance 
concluded with France against Spain. Two yeai*s later, 
James died with the consciousness that his European 
poUcy had proved a failure, and that in his own kingdom 
the sovereign power had already passed out of his hands. 



1. CaeU was the son of Burleigh the funous 

minister of EUabetfa. 

2. TlM FalatlBftts, up to 1020, included two 

dlrisioBs of Upper or Bavarian and the 
Lower or Bhenish Palatinate. The chief 
towns were Mannheim and Heldelbersr. 

3. lEoMpoli6S,llcensesconferring the wie right 

of 8eUing certain articles. 

4. Cknmtoss of Essex, wife of that Earl of Essex 

who Joined the national party and became 
general of the Parliamentary forces in the 
Civil War. 
6. The Tower of Londmi was at that period a 
great poliUcal prison. 



6. Thirty Tears War between the Catholic and 

Protestant princes of Gennany. 

7. Frederick the Palatine Elector was James* 

son-in-law and the champion of the Pro- 
testant cause in Germany. 

8. See note 8, page 16. 

9. Bacon (1561-1626), the father of modem 

science. His chief works are. The Ad- 
vancement €/ Learning, the Novum Or- 
Hanum Eseaye, and a History of Henry 
VII. The latter, strangely enough, seems 
to fill, in prose, the gap In Shakespeare's 
Series of Historical Plays. 
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QB&SLEB L— THE FERtOD OF PABLUr 
MEKTARY RITLE. 

]HB Tonnaee and Poond- 
a^e Parliament, 1625. — 

Although little or nothing 
was known of the character 
of Charles when he succeeded 
' to the throne,' he had be- 
t»nie rather a popnlarfavour- 
ite. Hia whole demeanour 
> and conduct were strikingly 
different from those of his 
father. He was formal, dig- 
nified, and attentive to all 
the decencies of life. 
His betrothal to the daaghter of the King of France 
was not liked ; but when the young queen passed up 
the Thames ^ towards London, she was received with the 
utmost enthusiasm by the moltitnde, who crowded into 
barges and thronged every point of vantage along the 
river's banks. 

But the continuance of his connection with Bucking- 
ham was sufficient to prejudice the nation t^ainst him, 
and the first Parliament which Charles summoned de- 
clined to commit itself to warlike enterprises of which 
little was known except that they were invented by 
Buckingham. Instead, therefore, of the ;f 1,000,000 
asked for by Charles to carry on the war against Spain, 
the Commons refused to grant more than ;f 140,000. 

Further, the leaders of the Commons saw clearly that, 
to ensure constitational government, the revenue most 
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be granted year by year. Experience has proved that 
they were right ; for to this day, even under our beloved 
Queen, Parliament pursues the same plan. A change 
was felt to be necessary, and the accession of a new 
king was seen to be a favourable opportunity. Accord- 
ingly, the Commons voted the duties of tonnage and 
poundage^ (which had in previous reigns been given to 
the sovereign for life) for one year ordy. 

In the first year of Charles's reign there was a terrible 
outbreak of the plague * in London, and on this account 
the Parliament adjourned to Oxford. It was proceeding 
to embody complaints against Buckingham, when Charles 
dissolved it. Both Buckingham and Charles were con- 
fident that the opposition would at once cease after the 
brilliant blow which they were about to -strike against 
Spain. 

The Cadiz Bxpedition, 1625. — Their device was to 
fit out an expedition to capture the treasure-ships^ of 
Spain returning from America, and it was also intended 
to make a descent on some part of the Spanish coast. 
For this purpose a strong fleet was sent out, but after 
two attempts to capture Cadiz,* baffled by the cowardice 
of the crews in the merchant vessels, it stood out to sea 
in search of the treasure-ships, which, two days after it 
left, stole into Cadiz Bay. 

The English ships were now forced to return, but so 
old and rotten were many of them that it was almost 
impossible to keep them afloat. 

The Buckingham Parliament, 1626. — Charles had 
thus to meet his new Parliament not only deeply involved 
in debt but disgraced by failure. The Commons met 
him with complaint and remonstrance. 

On the motion of Sir John Eliot, the fearless and 
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eloquent leader of the Commons, it was resolved at once 
to impeach ^ Buckingham^ who was denounced by Eliot as 
having " broken those nerves and sinews of our land, the 
stores and treasures of the king." He was also charged 
with many acts of bribery and corruption. Charles at 
once declared his own responsibility for the acts of 
Buckingham, and rather than sacrifice his minister, dis- 
solved the Parliament. 

The money which the Commons would not vote, it 
was determined to raise by a forced loan, which in the 
country was met with general resistance. Payment was 
required even from the poorest tradesman. The rich 
who refused to pay were imprisoned, on the middle 
class were billeted soldiers and sailors, while the poor 
were impressed into the army and navy. 

Meantime, Buckingham led Charles into a war with 
France. The Duke made a descent on the Isle of Rh^,® 
but had to retire, having lost more than half of his 
troops. 

The Petition of Rifirht Parliament, 1628. — Charles 
was compelled to summon a third Parliament to grant 
money for this unfortunate war. The Commons resolved 
to make the best possible use of the opportunity, and re- 
fused to grant supplies until Charles gave his assent to 
the famous Petition of Right, This great measure was 
called forth by the illegal acts of the Crown between 
the second and third Parliaments. It received its name 
because it was drawn up in the form of a petition^ and 
because the Commons claimed what they asked as the 
right of the people of England. 

It first referred to the old laws forbidding the impo- 
sition of any tax or loan without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, and then pointed out how the king's ofiicers had 
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broken these laws. Accordingly the Commons requested 
that no sums of money should in future be exacted with- 
out a parliamentary grant ; that men should not be im- 
prisoned or in any way molested for refusing to pay such 
illegal demands ; that soldiers and sailors should never 
again be billeted on private houses ; ^ and that trial by 
martial law should be abolished. 

Charles at first gave his assent in a very ambiguous 
way, and only after considerable pressure did he use the 
customary phrase, " Let right be done as it is desired." ^® 

Supplies having thus been obtained, the Parliament 
was prorogued till the spring. Buckingham in the 
meantime fitted out another magnificent expedition to 
lay siege to Rochelle, and at Portsmouth was preparing 
for embarkation, when his career was suddenly ended by 
the knife of an assassin. 

The death of Buckingham made no change in the 
policy of Charles, who soon showed that he interpreted 
the Petition of Right in a sense quite different from that 
intended by the Commons. For disputing his claims to 
levy tonnage and poundage, and opposing innovations in 
religion, the Parliament was suddenly dissolved.^^ 



L Charles was then In his twenty-fifth year. 

2. At that time, the Thames was the chief high- 

way of London, and the scene of the great 
royal processions. 

3. Toimage and Poundage, i.e.. Import and ex- 

port duties on every tun of wine and on 
every pound of certain merchandise. 

4. The PUigua. In London alone over SS.000 

died In one year (1026). 
r*. TrMware-stalpa, i.e., the ships which brought 
the gold and silver from the Spanish 
colonies In America. 

6. Oadis, an Important port on the south-west 

coast of Spain. 

7. Impeach. Impeachment is usually directed 

against an offending minister of the crown. 



The Ck>mmons act as accusers and the 
Lords as Judges— the former being re- 
quired to prove an infhictlon of the law of 
the land. 

8. BU, an Island off the west coast of Prance. 

9. When necessary, soldiers may still be billeted 

on public-houses and hotels. 

10. The consent of the sovereign to an Act 

of Parliament Is still given In the same 
words, not in English but in the old 
French form: "Soit droit fait oomme U 
ettdesir*.' 

11. Eliot, who proposed the resolutions against 

the king's demands, was confined In the 
Tower, where three years afterwai^ he 
died. 
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FEBIOD OF ABSOLUTE RULE. 1629-1640. 

"^HB Rule of Thorough. — 

After Charles disBolved his 
jt refractory Parliament, no 
', other was snmmoiie.d for 
'f eleven years. This period 
5 of his rule has boon called 
Lt t\ie reign of ' Thorough,' a 
gtname invented by Went- 
ii worth, the chief instrument 
k^ in carrying out the policy 
^it describes. 

y Wentwortli was a Tork- 
BTEAFFDRD. shiro gentlcmaD of good 

family, who in Parliament had been for some time an 
opponent of the measures of the court and had strongly 
supported the Petition of Bight, He now joined the 
king's party and took Buckingham's place as chief 
minist«r of the crown. 

"Wentworth'a ideal of ' Thorough ' was that the king 
should be as thoroughly absolute " as any prince in the 
whole world could be." Like all despotisms, it pro- 
fessed to employ in the of&cea of State only persons 
thoroughly qualified ta discharge their special duties, 
and to have a thorough regard to the prosperity and 
power of the nation. Unhappily it meant also the 
thorough extinction of all political and religious liberty 
by the tyrannical procedure of the Star Chamber ' and 
the High Court of Commission.^ 

For his support; of the king Wentworth was created 
Viscount, and appointed Lord President of the Council 
of the North.* From this office he was, at his own 
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request, transferred as Lord Deputy * to Ireland. Under 
his arbitrary but able rule Ireland enjoyed a prosperity 
such as has never since fallen to her lot. The Irish 
Parliament,* the wishes of the people, even the written 
law, were set at nought, and having thus made the 
power of Charles absolute in Ireland he purposed to 
extend the same despotism to England. 

By the careful management of the Lord TrecLSurer 

Weston^ a great part of the debt of the Crown was soon 

paid off; and with the prosperity following several years 

of peace, it was hoped that the nation would quietly 

submit to the arbitrary acts of the king. 

Beligions Persecution. — Laud^ Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, sought to establish a religious rule of 
* thorough' no less sweeping than Wentworth's poli- 
tical one. Not only did he seek to repress every form 
of Puritanism, and to establish an absolute uniformity 
in regard to belief and modes of worship, but the 
changes caused the people to fear that he wished to 
restore Catholicism. 

To escape these persecutions many Puritans emigrated 
to America. Already, more than ten years before Laud 
had succeeded to power, the small ship " Mayflower " 
had landed its company of Pilgrim Fathers on the shores 
of Massachusetts. 

During the persecutions of Laud, the colony was 
yearly increased by two or three thousand immigrants, 
who preferred to call that " their country where they 
could most glorify God and enjoy the presence of their 
dearest friends." 

Ship-Money. — In the direction of political affairs 
Laud was not in any degree more fortunate. Many 
illegal means of raising a revenue were adopted, but by 

a 
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fiw the most notorious was the levy of Ship-Money for 
the navy. This was intended to be followed by a tax 
for the snpport of an array, so that, in the words of 
Wentworth, ihe king " would be absolute at home and 
formidable abroad." The objections to this imposition 
were many. It was levied without consent of Parlia- 
ment in defiance of old laws and of the Petition of 
Bight ; it had originally been meant for the defence of 
the coast from sudden attack, but it was now raised la 
a time of peace; it had 
been a tax upon seaport 
towns, it was now extended 
to inland districts— in fact, 
, it was in every respect 
most unreasonable and arbi- 
trary. 

Accordingly the levy of 
this tax was resisted by 
John Hampden, a wealthy 
Commoner of tried character 
and great ability. He had 
already been imprisoned in •'°^'* hampdim. 

the Tower for refusing to contribute to the forced loans, 
but he was as dauntless as ever. 

The judges, by a majority, decided against him, but 
the effect of the trial on the public mind more than 
counterbalanced the legal triumph of the Government. 

The National Covenant. — Matters were brought to 
a crisis by Laud's attempt to enforce the use of a 
prayer-book in the services of the Scotch Church. 
The experiment was first made in the church of St. 
Giles, Edinburgh ; but the first words uttered from 
it were the aigual for a violent uproar, a stool waa 
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aimed at the head of the bishop, and a riot ensued 
which, but for the prompt action of the authorities, 
might have had serious consequences. 

The excitement rapidly spread throughout the country. 
The Assembly of the Church solemnly abolished Epis- 
copacy, and it was resolved at once to form a National 
Covenant in defence of their liberty and religion. In the 
early dawn of a cold spring morning the signing of the 
Covenant was begun in the picturesque churchyard of 
Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh. The first day it was signed 
by noblemen and gentlemen of property, the next day 
the ministers and the commissioners of the boroughs, 
and then by the great mass of the people. 

It is said that some, in token of their inflexible re- 
solution, drew their own blood and used it in place of 
ink to sign their names. Similar scenes followed in every 
town and hamlet of the country, until the whole nation, 
almost to a man, was united in a solemn bond against 
the innovations of Laud. 

Charles sent a fleet to overawe Edinburgh, and col- 
lected an army at York ; but the rapid advance towards 
the border of 20,000 Scots, under Leslie, induced 
him at once to treat with them and promise to consider 
their demands. Subsequently, however, the requests of 
the Scotch were rejected, and Charles resolved to renew 
the war. 



L Ibe Star Chamber was composed of the 
Privy Council, the two chief Justices and 
certain bishops. 

2. The High Oovrt of Oommterion was nomi- 
nated by the Ung, and took cognisance of 
ecclesiastical offences. 

& She Council of the North exercised irre- 
sponsible authority in the counties north 
of the Trent, and extorted taxes and tried 
political offenders. These three Courts 
were all irresponsible and arbitrary, in so 
far as there was no appeal ftom their 



decision, and the punishments were sum- 
mary. The members of the Star Cham- 
ber, for instance, inflicted the aeverest 
punishments for disobedience to illegal 
proclamations which, as Privy Council, 
they had themselves issued. 

4. Lord Depnty, or Lord Lieutenant or Viceroy, 
who represents the Sovereign, and is in- 
trusted with the chief executtve power. 

o. The Iriah-Parllament, at that time, iuid long 
after, represented only the Proteattuit 
8e4:tion of the people of Ireland. 
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THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

TPHE breaking ^aves dashed high on a stem. and rock-bound 
^ coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky their giant branches 

tossed, 
And the heavy night hung dark the hills and waters o*er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark on the wild New 

England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes, they, the true-hearted, came — 
Not with the roll of stirring drums, and the trumpet that sings 

of fame : 
Not as the flying come, in silence and in fear — 
They shook the depths of the desert's gloom with their hymns 

of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang, and the stars heard, and the sed ! 
And the sounding aisles of the dim wood rang to the anthems 

of the free : 
The ocean-eagle soared from his nest by the white waves* foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared — this was their 

welcome home ! 

There were men with hoary hair amidst that pilgrim band ; • 

Why had they come to wither there, away from their child- 
hood's land ? 

There was woman's fearless eye, lit by her deep love's truth ; 

There was manhood's brow, serenely high, and the fiery hcM't 
of youth. 

Whitfc sought they thus afar ? bright jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas 1 the spoils of war 1 They sought a faith's 

pure shrine! 
Ay, call it holy ground, the soil where first they trod ! 
They have left unstained what there they found — freedom to 

worship God ! 

Mrs. Hemakel 
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RENEWAL OF PABLIAMENTABT RULE. 

THE Short Parliament. — ^To obtain the necessary sup- 
plies Charles summoned a Parliament in 1 640. 
As it refused to vote money till the grievances of the 
nation were redressed, it was dissolved within three weeks, 
and is thus known as the Short Parliament. 

StraflTord advanced towards Scotland with what troops 
could be gathered together ; but the Scotch army, both 
irritated and emboldened by the evasive policy of Charles, 
crossed the Tweed, and routing an English outpost, seized 
Newcastle. The undisciplined troops of the king could 
not be induced to attack them, and Charles was com- 
pelled to leave Northumberland and Durham in their 
hands as a pledge for the payment of their war ex- 
penses. 

The Loner Parliament. — Again Charles was forced 
to summon a Parliament to grant the necessary supplies. 

The Parliament which then met, is known in history 
as the Long Farliament^ the work of which had more 
momentous consequences than those of any other Eng- 
lish Parliament either before or since. The Commons 
found an able and resolute leader in Pym, whose influence 
soon became so great that by friends and foes he was 
known as King Pym. The Commons, refusing to vote 
supplies, divided their work into three parts — investiga- 
tion of abuses, punishment of delinquents, and adoption of 
remedies. 

For the first of these duties, numerous committees 
were appointed to receive the petitions which came pour- 
ing in from all parts of the country. These gave full 
particulars of all the illegal acts of the Crown in the dif- 
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ferent districts, and oamed the officialB who had acted 
as agents of the king. They thus furnished the infor- 
mation required for the juat pnniahment of the guilty. 
The name ' delinquent,' as well as the more bitter 



ABREST or BTEAVK1BD. 

one of ' malignant,' had been applied in Sir John 
Eliot'B resolution of the year 1629 to all who intro- 
duced changes in religion, to all who advised the levyin 
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of taxes not granted by Parliament, to all who helped 
in the raising of such illegal subsidies, and even to those 
who voluntarily paid them. Such oSenders were de- 
clared to be capital enemies of the Commonwealth ; and 
the Commons now determined to bring the criminals to 
trial. 

Many of the court party fled from the country ; Laud 
was committed to the Tower ; and it was resolved to 
impeach StraflTord of high treason. It was not difficult 
to show that Strafford had frequently trampled the law 
under foot, but the evidence of treason was insufficient. 
Parliament, however, by a Bill of Attainder, condemned 
him to death. 

Charles had solemnly pledged his word to save the 
Earl at all hazards ; but his courage failed him in the diffi- 
cult crisis. In dread of the mob which surrounded White- 
hall, and not knowing how to thwart the resolve of the 
Parliament, he gave his assent to the bill, and thus 
sacrificed the life of his minister to save those of his 
own wife and children. 

" Put not your trust in princes," said the unfortunate 
Straiford as he went to meet his fate with proud tran- 
quillity. Before an immense multitude, he stepped 
cheerfully to the block on Tower Hill. The falling of 
the fatal axe was greeted with a loud shout of joy, the 
blazing of bonfires, and the ringing of bells. His death, 
they thought, had delivered their country from a terrible 
danger. 

After the death of Strafford, the Parliament imme- 
diately set itself to a thorough redress of aitises. The 
tyrannical courts of the Star Chamber and the High 
Commission were abolished ; the levying of ship-money 
was interdicted and the sentence against Hampden an- 
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nulled ; and all arbitrary exercise of the royal preroga- 
tive, either for taxation or imprisonment of the subject, 
was declared illegal. 

They next passed a Triennial Bill to prevent any 
repetition of a long period of rule without Parliament ; 
and then decreed that the present Parliament should not 
be dissolved without its own consent.^ The money was 
then voted for the payment of the Scottish army, which 
at once returned home. 

The Immediate Causes of the Civil War. — Charles 
soon afterwards went north to Scotland and entered into 
an intrigue to win the Covenanters over to his support 
against the Parliament of England, by professing to 
yield to the demands of the Assembly.*' All that he 
gained by this crooked policy was to put the Parlia- 
mentary leaders on their guard ; and, at that very time, 
tidings arrived from Ireland which filled the nation with 
horror and increased their distrust of the king. 

There had taken place a Tnassacre of Protestants and 
English, falsely rumoured, to the number of 200,000.* 
The murderers claimed to be acting by warrant of Charles, 
and styled themselves the * King's Army.' That Charles 
could have had any connection with them is utterly in- 
credible, but the Parliament at once rushed to the con- 
clusion that the plot was but part of one great design 
for the destruction of the liberties of the nation. 

The fears of Pym and his followers were increased by 
the growth of a strong moderate party within the House 
of Commons. They felt that, unless they kept up the 
popular excitement, their lives would be at the mercy 
of the king. Accordingly it was resolved by the leaders 
to draw up a Grand Hemonstrance^ giving an account of 
all the illegal acts of Charles since his accession to the 

a 
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throne. It ascribed his illegal course of action to the in- 
fluence of evil advisers, and it demanded that only those 
persons should be admitted to his counsels who possessed 
the confidence of the Parliament. 

After a long and stormy debate, the Remonstrance 
was carried by a majority of eleven. At one time the 
temper of the members became so warm that swords 
were drawn, and a desperate personal struggle seemed 
imminent when a calm question of Hampden quieted 
the stormy scene. 

A few days afterwards the king, on his return from 
Scotland, entered the city in state, and was entertained 
at a splendid banquet in the Guildhall. The citizens, 
still loyal to their sovereign, received him with shouts 
of welcome. Elated by his enthusiastic reception in the 
city, he treated the Remonstrance, when presented to 
him at Hampton Court, with good-humoured contempt, 
and entirely ignored its demands. 

At once, the whole tone of feeling in the city com- 
pletely altered. Crowds of apprentices began to gather 
round Whitehall * during the discussion of a Bill for the 
exclusion of bishops from the Lords ; and with shouts of 
* No bishops ! ' hustled them on their way to the House. 
Conflicts became frequent between them and the cour- 
tiers. The latter, in mockery of their aSected military 
air, were nicknamed Cavaliers ; ^ the former, in scornful 
allusion to their cropped hair, were duhhed" BoundheadsJ 

During the disputes regarding the bishops, news 
reached Charles of an intention to impeach the queen on 
account of her supposed connection with intrigues against 
the Parliament. Pym, Hampden, and other three leaders 
were accused of high treason at the bar of the Commons 
ftnd their immediate arrest demanded,^ Previous to this 
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their studies had been sealed up by the king's orders. 
The Commons appointed a committee to consider his 
demand, but at the same time arrested the officers who 
had carried out the royal mandate. 

Charles was urged by the queen to seize the five mem- 
bers in the House by armed force. " Go, you coward," she 
exclaimed, " and pull these rogues out by the ears, or 
never see my face more." When it became known that 
Charles was approaching the House with five hundred 
armed followers, the accused members left their places 
and rowed down the river to the city. Charles, when 
he took up his position at the Speaker's chair, found 
that his ' birds had flown ; ' and withdrew amid indig- 
nant cries of ' Privilege ! Privilege ! '® 

The violent proceedings of the king aroused the 
darkest fears. The Commons, for greater security, with- 
drew to the city, where they sat in committee in the 
Guildhall and denounced the conduct of the king as 
treason. The train-bands ^^ turned out in their defence ; 
and Charles, learning that they were about to return to 
Westminster, retired to Hampton Court. The time for 
compromise was now past, and both parties began to 
prepare for an appeal to the sword. 



L Ibe Long ParUunent nominallj existed for 
nearly twenty yean, but it actually sat 
only from 1640 to 1653, and then for a few 
djiys In 1660. It was thus not In reality 
the longest Parliament; the Pension Par- 
liament of Charles U. sat regularly for 
eighteen years a661-1679). 

i. This was the first decidedly unconstitutional 
step taken by the Parliament 

Sb The Jbrst immediate cause of the Civil War 
probably was what is known as the 'In- 
eident,' or flight of Argyle and Hamilton, 
the two leaders in Scotland of the party 
opposed to the king. Charles was believed 
to be implicated in a plot for killing or 
cairylDg them away, nils, and the mas- 
sacre in Ireland, led to the drawing up of 
the Grand Remonstrance, by which the 
hostile feeling to Charles was revived. 



4. Most probably not over 40,000 actually 

perished. 
6. WhitahaU, at that time a royal palacei Like 

Hampton Court it was granted to Henry 

VIII. by Wolsey. 

6. Oavalien, i.e., horsemen. 

7. Soundheads, a term of contempt, referring 

to the close-cropped hair of the Puritans. 

8. This incident is usually called 'the attempted 

arrest of the five Members.' lliey were 
Pym, Hampden, Hazelrig, Hollls, and 
Strode. 

9. It is one of the privileges of Parliament, lliat 

no member can be in any way interfered 
with for anything said or done in the 
Commons except by the action of the 
Commons themselves, 
10. Traia-haads, equivalent to the modem 
militia. 
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THE OIVIL WAR. 

ft 

1642-1646. 

THE Boginningr of the Strugrgrle. — The time had now 
come when the question whether king or Parliament 
was to be supreme could only be settled by an appeal 
to arms. The struggle was to be a long and severe one ; 
in it one king lost his life, a second his throne, and a 
whole dynasty their right of succession. At its be- 
ginning, all moderate men regarded the contest with 
sorrow and regret. 

The king seems to have seen, before his opponents, 
that nothing but war could decide the points in dispute. 
Accordingly, the queen was sent over to Holland ^ with 
the crown jewels to raise money and purchase arms. 
The Commons urged the king to resign to Parliament 
the command of the militia — ^then the only standing 
force of the realm. Upon his refusal, they passed the 
necessary ordinance without his consent. 

Charles now retired to Yorkshire ; and the first actual 
check was given to his arms at Hull, on the 23rd of 
April 1642. Here, Sir John Hotham the governor 
refused either to admit the king with his party, or to 
give up to them the great magazine of arms and am- 
munition which had been stored there for the war 
against the Scots. Parliament also secured Portsmouth ^ 
and the Tower of London,^ and resolved to " put the 
kingdom in a posture of defence." 

Qeographicallyj it may be said that London and the 
parts about it, with the eastern counties, were devoted 
to the Parliament; while Wales, with the North and 
South-west, were on the whole inclined to the king. Of 
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dosses of society y the nobles and their retainers were en- 
thusiastically royalist; but the citizen, the merchant, 
and the artizan were firm supporters of the National 
Assembly. Finally, of religions parties, those holding 
high-church principles were unfaltering in their attach- 
ment to the cause and person of the monarch ; while the 
Puritans were the most formidable of his opponents, and 
the most determined adherents to the cause of popular 
liberty. 

The command of the royal army was given to the 
Earl of Lindsay, but the king himself and his nephews 
Eupert and Maurice exercised a paramount influence. 
The Earl of Essex* was general of the Parliamentary 
army, which began to gather in the midland counties. 

On the evening of a very stormy and tempestuous 
day in August 1642, Charles set up his standard at 
Nottingham, where he was joined by many noblemen 
and gentlemen from London. 

Cavaliers successftil in Campaigns of 1642 and 
1643. — From Nottingham, Charles proceeded westward ; 
and, having gathered a considerable force at Shrewsbury, 
resolved to march on London. Essex, advancing to 
intercept him, fell in with the royal forces encamped on 
Edgehill^ on the borders of Warwickshire. Led by the 
fiery Prince Eupert,® the cavalry of Charles dashed 
against both wings of the army of Essex and scattered 
them in headlong flight ; but the Parliamentary infantry 
broke the centre of the royal line and all but captured 
the royal standard. Night fell while victory was yet 
undecided. On the morrow Essex fell back on London, 
while Charles established himself at Oxford. 

During the year 1 643, the tide of success still flowed 
in favour of the Cavaliers. The noble Hampden was 
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mortally wounded at Chalgrove Field^ in one of the 
numerous sorties of Rupert; and in the north, the 
Parliamentary army under Fairfax was defeated and 
almost driven out of Yorkshire by the gallant Earl of 
Newcastle. The midland counties, too, were completely 
in the grasp of the king ; while the south-western dis- 
trict was, by victories at Bath, Devizes^ and Bristol, 
wrested out of the hands of the Parliament. . 

Charles might now have marched direct upon London, 
but he turned aside and laid siege to Gloucester instead. 
He was compelled by Essex (whose army had been 
largely increased) to raise the siege ; and the hopes of 
Parliament were revived by an indecisive battle at New- 
huTy? Here the king lost one of his wisest and most 
moderate advisers — Lord Falkland, who seemed glad to 
escape by death from the miseries awaiting his country. 

Men of Beligion agrainst Men of Honour. — Mean- 
while, a force of a diiferent kind was being raised in the 
eastern counties on behalf of the Parliament. The Earl 
of Manchester was the nominal general there, but the 
moving spirit and coming ' hero ' was a man of a 
diiferent stamp. Oliver Cromwell,^^ a gentleman of 
Huntingdonshire, detected at once the cause of the 
Parliament's failure and the precise method of securing 
success. The troops of Charles, he pointed out, were 
" gentlemen's sons, younger sons, and persons of quality," 
while the train-bands of Essex were chiefly " old decayed 

serving-men and tapsters To cope with men of 

honour they must have men of religion." 

Acting on the conviction that " a few honest men are 
better than numbers," and that if he " chose godly 
men to be captains of horse, honest men would soon 
follow them," he set himself to organise a regiment 
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on these principles. In every skirmish and engagement, 
Cromwell's ' Ironsides ' were invincible ; and with honest 
pride he could say of them, " Truly they were never 
beaten at all." 



1. Chiurles's daughter Mary was married to 

William of Orange, the Stadtholder of 
Holland. , 

2. PortimoutlL It would hare been of great 

advantage to the king to hold Portsmouth, 
as he could then easily have communicated 
with the Continent. 

3. The Tower ci louSan was a strong fortress 

as well as a political prison. 

4. See note 4, page 21. 

5. Edgehlll lies about 16 miles south of War- 

wick. 



8. Supert and ICaurlce were the sons of the 
Elector Palatine and Elizabeth, the sister 
of Charles. 

7. OluJgroye Held, in Berkshire, 15 miles south- 

east of Oxford. 

8. The victories of Bath and Devizes are some- 

times called Lanadoton and Roundway 
Down. 

9. Hewlrary, in Berks, 50 miles west of London. 

See also page 44. 
10. Cromwell, the " King of the Fens." was bom 
in 1599. 



THE CIVIL YTkR—coTUinued, 

THE Turn of the Tide. — When Cromwell went to join 
the army in the north the tide of success suddenly 
retreated from Charles. The Scots, with whom the Par- 
liament had now made a Solemn League and Covenant,^ 
crossed the border under Lord Leven and joined in the 
siege of York, which was held by Newcastle with 6000 
men. 

Prince Eupert, with an army of 20,000 men, hurried 
from Lancashire to his relief, and slipped past the 
besiegers into the city. With his usual impetuosity, 
he urged Newcastle at once to give battle ; and, at seven 
o'clock on the evening of July 2nd 1 644, was fought 
the decisive battle of Marston Moor? The right wing 
of the Parliamentary army was unsuccessful in its attack, 
and its centre was broken by the Eoyalist cavalry. But 
the fortuiles of the day were rescued and victory won 
by the 'Ironsides' of Cromwell. Having routed all 
the cavalry of Prince Eupert, they charged the royal 
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regiments of foot and pat them to utter rout. By this 
disaster,^ the whole of the north was lost to the king's 
cause. 

Meanwhile, the king himself had defeated two Par- 
liamentary armies in succession.* The second was that 
of Essex, whose slow movements allowed Charles to 
completely surround his forces. The hesitating Earl 
escaped by sea, his cavalry cut their way through the 
enemy, but the infantry were forced to capitulate. 

Nevertheless, Parliament furnished both of their de- 
feated generals with new armies, and called Manchester 
with Cromwell from the north. The victorious troops of 
the king were then encountered at Newbury ; * the Parlia- 
mentary forces had the best of the engagement, but 
permitted the enemy to march off unmolested " by 
moonlight at ten o'clock." 

Cromwell, after vainly urging Manchester to allow 
him to pursue, charged him with " being indisposed and 
backward in prosecuting the war." 

The Be-Modelling of the Army, 1645. — Parliament, 
at the instance of Cromwell, finally determined to re- 
model the army. In the first place, to remove those 
officers who had proved * so slow in action,' it was de- 
creed, by what was known as a Self-denying Ordinance, 
that no member of either House of Parliament should 
hold any command during the war. Further, it was 
resolved, that instead of a number of different armies 
under independent commanders, there should be but 
one compact, well-ordered force. , 

Sir Thomas Fairfax was appointed commander-in- 
chief; and the army, with the special assistance of 
Cromwell, was reorganised on the ^ New Model.' The 
aim was to raise twenty thousand men of character 
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similar to the Ironsides of Cromwell. The oflSicers, 
chosen with the utmost care, were selected from every 
station in life ; many of them were gentlemen of rank 
and property, but farmers, shoemakers, and tailors were 
equally eligible. The one essential was that they 
should be men of tried ability, of resolute purpose, and 
of decided religious convictions. 

It was soon discovered that the services of Cromwell 
with the remodelled army were indispensable ; and, on 
the petition of Fairfax and his officers, he was appointed 
lieutenant-general and commander of the horse. 

The Battle of Naseby. — ^With such an army, the 
success of the Roundheads was swift and decisive. 
Charles, who was marching northwards to join Mon- 
trose,* was encountered by the New-Model army on the 
high moors of Naseby^ on the borders of Northampton- 
shire. 

As usual, the impetuous onset of Rupert carried all 
before it, but he persevered in his pursuit further than 
was prudent. Cromwell, with his Ironsides, charging 
down hill, routed the wing opposed to them ; and then, 
wheeling round, dashed into the flank of the king's 
infantry, which broke and fled before Prince Rupert could 
come to the rescue. 

When at last the horse of Rupert returned exult- 
ing but exhausted, they were totally unprepared to 
meet the attack of Cromwell, and at the first charge 
" broke all asunder." The ruin of the royal cause was 
accomplished almost at a blow. The baggage and 
artillery of the Royalists, along with the carriage and 
private papers^ of Charles, were left behind. Five 
thousand prisoners were taken, and the fugitives never 
again formed a combined force, 
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The King in the hands of the Soots. — Charles, after 
wandering for ten months from stronghold to stronghold, 
decided at last to give himself up to the Scots encamped 
at Newark, in the hope that he would be able to come 
to terms with them. At first, there was some proba- 
bility that his attempt to win them over would be suc- 
cessful ; but, ultimately, they agreed to deliver him to a 
committee of the Houses on payment of ;£^400,000 for 
their expenses in the war. 

Meantime, the ^urrendeTot Bristol^ gave the death-blow 
to the royal cause in the south-west of England. With 
the capture of Harlech Castle,^ the last stronghold of 
the king in Wales fell into the hands of the Parliament ; 
and the overwhelming defeat of Montrose at PhiliphaiLghy 
near Selkirk, utterly extinguished the transient gleam 
of hope kindled in Scotland by the victory of Kilsyth, 



1. Bj this Covenant thej bound themselves to 

flght for the defence of their king, their 
liberty, their religion, and of one another. 

2. ICanton Moor, 6 miles west of York. 

8. DlMMter, means that which is tmder an Eva 
5tor— the word points back to the old be- 
lief in aslatdogy. 

4. Those of Waller and Essex, which had sur- 
rounded Charles at Oxford, and mlc^thave 
compelled him to surrender but that their 
mutual Jealousy caused them to separate ; 
and thus Charles was able to defeat them 
in succession— Waller at Cropredy Bridge 
in Oxfordshire, and Essex at LosiuHthiel 
In Cornwall. 

6. Newhuy, see note 9, page 43. 

6. During the year lM4-fi the Scotch Royalists 

under Montrose gained several important 
victories, and made themselves masters of 
nearly the whole of Scotland. See also 
page 60. 

7. VtMlbf, a few miles west of Northampton. 

The latter part of Cromwell't totter to the 
Speakor ofthe House of Oomwons (of which 



we give tk/ac8im{le on page 48) announcing 
the victory is as follows (spelling modern- 
ised):— 

" I wish this action may beget thankftil. 
ness and humility in all that are concerned 
in it. He that ventures his life for the 
liberty of his country, I wish he trust God 
for the liberty of his conscience, and yoa 
for the liberty he fights for. In this he 
rests who is— Your most bumble servant. 

" OUVKS CROMWELL. 
" June 14th. 164S." 

8. Charles's correspondence was then published 

under the title of * The King's Cabinet 
Opened.' 

9. Bristol was held by Rupert with a well- 

equipped force, but he surrendered at the 
first assault. This bitterly disappointed 
Charles, who inunediately sent his nephew 
a passport, requesting him to leave the 
coimtry. 
10. Earlech Oaitle, in Merionethshire. There 
la a flunous Welsh air called the " March 
of the Men of Harlech." 
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THE EINQ A OAPTIVE. 

B T^'ing in tli8 hftndB of 

:ihe Parliament. — Forfoar 

Qontlis, the unfortunate 

ing was a prisoner in tlie 

inds of the Parliament.' 

he greater part of that 

me was spent at Holdenby 

: Holmby House in North- 

mptonshire. There, the 

pring and early summer of 

647 passed quietly and 

eacefiilly. Charles enjoyed 

•nMo"- the simple country life with 

its soothing sights and sounds and its gentle sports. 

It muBt have been a pleasant change after these yeai's 

of toil and combat. 

Still, he was prevented from enjoying free inter- 
course with hia friends, and somewhat interfered with in 
the exercise of his religion. Charles, as you know, was 
an Episcopalian, while the majority of the Commons 
were Presbyterians ; they had taken an oath to uphold 
the Solemn League and Covenant, had forbidden the nse 
of the liturgy throughout England, and were most high- 
handed in their determination to abolish Episcopacy. 

The intolerance of the Presbyterians was opposed by 
the other great section of the Puritans. These Inde- 
pendents^ as they were called, were in the minority in 
Parliament, hut formed the bulk of the army. The 
cause for which they had fought was not that of the 
supremacy of the ParUament, but above all things that 
of toleration and liberty of conscience. 
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Stem and severe as these men were, they neverthe- 
less were the first to proclaim that doctrine of personal 
liberty in its highest sense which it has been Eng- 
land's special mission to teach to the nations of the 
earth. They were persuaded that — 

" All constraint 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 
Is evil ; hurts the faculties, impedes 
Their progress in the road of science, blinds 
The eyesight of discovery, and begets 
In those that suffer it a sordid mind, 
Bestial,' a meagre intellect, unfit 
To be the tenant of man's noble form." 

Milton, the great poet of Puritanism and the secre- 
tary and friend of Cromwell, has rendered himself almost 
as illustrious by his noble defence of liberty in his 
prose writings as by his immortal poem Paradise Lost,^ 
His hope, and that of the leaders of the army, 
was to establish a new regime in which " Truth would 
be free to grapple with Falsehood." Of London, his 
birthplace, he had fondly prophesied that it was about 
to become a true "city of refuge, the mansion house 
of liberty encompassed by God's protection." 

To weaken their opponents. Parliament, which was 
strongly supported by the city of London, resolved to 
reduce the army to twelve thousand men, who were to 
be under the command of two Presbyterian generals, and 
to be sent to quell the rebellion in Ireland. The army, 
however, revised to be disbanded, and protested that its 
arrears of pay were still due. It declared that the plan 
of the Parliament was " a treacherous snare to separate 
the soldiers from the oflBcers whom they loved, and to 
cover the ambition of a few men who have tasted 
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sovereignty, and, in order to remain masters, degenerate 
into tyrants ; " and it also made manifest its resolve that 
the cause for which it had fought should be wrecked 
neither by the tyranny of the Parliament nor the plots 
of the king. 

The aim of Charles, as he himself confessed, was to 
"draw either the Presbyterians or the Independents 
to side with him for the extirpating of the other." 
If he succeeded in making these two parties ' fall out,' 
there was every likelihood that he would in this way 
'come to his own.' At last he agreed to favour 
Presbyterianism for at least three years, and it was 
rumoured that on this condition the Parliament were 
about to permit him to return to London. 

The Kinff in the hands of the Army. — In such acrisis, 
hesitation was ruin ; and the army at once set the Par- 
liament at defiance. On the morning of the 3d of June 
1647, a certain Comet Joyce with 500 men appeared 
at Holdenby House, where the king was still in charge 
of the guard of the commissioners. When he appeared 
before Charles and informed him that he must set out to 
the army at Newmarket, the king asked him for his 
commission. "It is behind me," said Joyce, pointing* 
to his soldiers ; upon which Charles, with good-humoured 
flattery, remarked that it " was written in very fine and 
legible characters." When Fairfax afterwards declared to 
the king that he had given no commission for the seizure, 
Joyce said, " I acted by order of the army. Let it be 
assembled, and if three-fourths do not approve of the act, 
I consent to be hanged at the head of my regiment." 

Charles remained in the hands of the army for six 
months. He accompanied it as it gradually advanced 
from Newmarket to London, and was then lodged in his 
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palace of Hampton Court. He was there treated with 
the utmost respect, and his circumstances had the out- 
ward appearance of royal splendour. He was indeed a 
prisoner, and carefully guarded ; but his friends were 
allowed to visit him, his heart was gladdened by the 
sight of his children, and there was no interference with 
the performance of his religious duties. 

Further, the oflScers submitted most favourable terms 
for settling the matters in dispute — ^terms much more 
moderate than the Parliament had been willing to offer, 
and remarkably mild for men of such strong convictions 
and unflinching determination. Episcopacy was to be 
restored, but a religious liberty almost as complete as 
that enjoyed in England at the present time was to be 
permitted. 

Charles seemed to regard these proposals favourably ; 
but all the time he was secretly treating with the leaders 
of the Presbyterian party in Parliament, as well as with 
the Scots and the Irish. While we cannot overlook this 
double-dealing, we must remember that the king believed 
in his divine right, and regarded both Presbyterians and 
Independents as wicked enemies whom it was lawful to 
defeat in any possible way. 

The feeling between Parliament and army — which 
really meant between Presbyterians and Independents 
— ^became more and more bitter. Accordingly the king, 
thinking his opportunity had come, began to frown upon 
the very favourable terms he had before seemed to 
accept. His friends were astonished, and remonstrated 
with him. " You will soon see," said he, " that they 
will be only too glad to propose more just conditions." 

One of the officers^ warned him. " Sire, it is not you 
wHq can be the judge between the Parliament and us^ but 
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we who are willing to mediate between the Parliament 
and you." Charles confidently replied, " You cannot be 
without me ; you will fall to ruin if I do not uphold you." 

It seemed at one time as if the king were correct in 
his judgment. The Parliament began to enrol the 
militia of London for their defence, the Presbyterian 
populace of the capital became more and more turbulent, 
and the Independent minority of the Commons took 
refiige in the camp. A bloody struggle seemed impend- 
ing; when the army boldly entered the city, forced 
their opponents to give them a humble welcome, and 
restored the fugitive members of Parliament, which at 
once yielded all their demands. 

Even then, when the army was supreme, Charles 
finally refused the terms which had been so often pressed 
upon him. The officers felt that it was hopeless to treat 
further with him, and realised that to preserve their 
own safety it would be better to leave him to himself. 
Charles was now treated with far less respect, his 
friends were dismissed fi:om his side, and his guards 
were doubled. A large number of the army, named the 
levelling party, began to clamour for justice on him 
whom they denounced as the * chief delinquent.' ^ 
Charles may probably have become afraid of bodily 
harm ; it is said, indeed, that he received an unsigned 
letter warning him of the urgency of his danger.' How- 
ever that may be, on the night of the I ith of November 
he made his escape from what had become a hated and 
even a dangerous prison. 



1. The king was handed over to the Parliament 

on the 90th of January 1647. Strangely 
enough he was executed on the very same 
day of the month two years later. 

2. Independents or Congregatlonalists. They 

were opposed to all State Establishments 
of religion. 



S. Bestial, like that of beasts. 

4. Paradise Lost, the finest epte poem in our 

language, was not published till 1867. 

5. Lreton, Cromwell's son-in-law. 

6. Delinqnent. See page 38. 

7. Some say that the letter was written by 

Cromwell himsell 
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THE LAST STSnOOLE FOR TH£ KINO. 

CHABLES at Oarisbrooke. — A horse was Ertanding 
ready for lihe fugitive king onteiiJe the grounds of 
the palace, and accompanied by a few faithfnl friends he 
hastened towards the aonth-west. The night was so dark 
and stormy that they lost their way in passing through 
the New Forest. Misfortune now seemed to have marked 
Charles for her own. He found no place of safety in 
England ; and, having reached Southampton, he resolved 
to take refuge in the Isle of Wight. 

The governor of that island. Colonel Hammond, was 
nephew of one of the - 
king's chaplains ; and '^ 
Charles was, accord- 
ingly, aangToine that J 
he would be able to ) 
win him over. But j 
Hammoud, though he ' 
" turned suddenly , 
pale" at the difficult | 
position in which he| 
was placed, could not I 
be persuaded to be a 1 
traitor to the army. I 

Charles was removed by him to Carisbrooke Castle, a 
fortress on the coast, where, although his triends were 
permitted freely to visit him, he was kept under the 
closest guard. He was once more a prisoner. 

The news of the king's escape awakened a mutinous 
spirit among the ' Levellers ' of the army ; and at the 
rendezvous at Ware' two of the regiments displayed in 
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their hats the motto, "The people's freedom and the 
soldier's rights." 

At once Cromwell galloped up to the ranks. " Take 
that paper from your hats," he cried to them. " Never, 
till justice has been done," was the defiant reply. 
" The man of action " was equal to the occasion. Dash- 
ing resolutely into their midst, he ordered eleven of the 
ringleaders to be seized and tried by court-martial on 
the spot. Three of the eleven were condemned to death, 
and of these one was chosen by lot and immediately shot. 

Order and discipline were thus restored; but the 
soldiers firmly told the lieutenant-general that they 
were determined to bring the king to trial, and that no 
severity would turn them from their purpose. The 
leaders of the army were gradually coming to adopt the 
views of the men, and ceased to regard any compromise 
with the king as possible. 

Charles remained at Carisbrooke for a full year. He 
was, in every respect, most courteously treated ; and, 
being at a distance from his most violent enemies, his 
spirits revived and he endeavoured to treat as before 
with the various parties. 

When informed of the suppression of the mutiny of 
the Levellers, he sought to re-open negotiations with the 
officers. The time had gone by for that. The stem 
reply was that " the army has no answer to give to the 
proposals of His Majesty." One cannot help feeling in 
reading of this doomed king's sad career how completely 
he forgot the counsel of our great dramatist : — 

" Hope at the prow, but prudence at the helm ; 
Caution to wisely watch, and take command 
When it is timely : fools are cautious too 
When 'tis too late, and prudent when 'tis vain." 
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Next, Parliament appFoached the king with four 
bills, which they presented as an ultimatum. Charles, 
however, entered into a secret treaty with the Scots 
and rejected the proposals of the Houses. In indigna- 
tion. Parliament passed a resolution branding as a 
traitor every one who either received any message from 
the king or made application to him. 

Second Civil War. — There immediately set in a 
strong reaction in favour of the king, which led to a 
renewal of the war. The Scots had agreed to send an 
army of 40,000 men, under the Duke of Hamilton, 
to assist in restoring him to the throne ; and the news 
from Scotland at once roused into activity all the 
slumbering Royalist feeling in England. 

But for the presence of a strong force, London, too, 
would have welcomed the return of Charles with ac- 
clamation. Even as it was, the apprentices surprised 
the guards ; and having seized a large quantity of arms, 
paraded the streets with cries of "God and King 
Charles," and for forty hours held command of the city. 
The fleet in the Downs,^ from jealousy of the army, 
also declared for the king, and were prepared to give 
him active support whenever an opportunity arose. 
Wales was already in general revolt, while the 
men of Kent and Essex gathered in arms on Black- 
heath.' 

Leaving Fairfax to hold London and to deal with the 
southern rising, Cromwell marched rapidly to the west. 
He had quelled the Welsh insurrection in time to defeat 
a force of cavaliers under Langdale, and immediately to 
fell upon the Scotch army at Preston before tidings 
reached it that he was in the field. 

The battle lasted three days, the Scots slowly retreat- 
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ing and making a stand wherever possible, until ttey 
broke up in snch utter disorder that, but for the fact 
that the horse of Cromwell were all ' beaten out,' scarcely 
one would have escaped either death or capture. 

Cromwell pushed on rapidly towards Edinburgh, but 
before he arrived, his purpose had been accomplished by 
a rising of the Scottish Covenanters,* who established 
the Earl of Argyle in power. Cromwell was received 
with the warmest welcome, and was entertained at a 



great banquet in the Castle ; but meantime events were 
happening in London which demanded his speedy 
return. 

The King once more in the hands of the Aimy, 
— While the army was thus engt^ed in the field, the 
Parliament seized the opportunity of once more making 
proposals to the king.' Charles, with fetal persistence, 
contested every point. The army had returned vie- 
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torious before an agreement had been reached, and it 
was then too late. 

It was well known what the spirit of the stem 
soldiery was. Even before they had set out to quell 
the recent risings, they had declared that settlement 
with the king was for ever impossible, and had resolved 
to call Charles to " account for the blood shed in the civil 
war." Their leaders now resolved to act. 

A troop of horse was sent to bring Charles from 
Newport to the solitary fortress of Hurst Castle, on 
the Hampshire coast. There the unhappy monarch 
remained for a fortmght, confined in a room " so dark 
that at mid-day torches were required to light it." 

Meanwhile, the army marched to London and quar- 
tered itself in Whitehall and the neighbouring suburbs. 
On the day after the Commons had accepted the 
terms of the king. Colonel Pride stationed himself at 
the door of the Commons with a written list of certain 
members' names in his hand, who as they arrived were 
forcibly removed to the Queen's Court. The process, 
afterwards known as Pride's Purge^ was twice repeated ; 
and in this way two hundred Presbyterians* who were 
disposed to be lenient towards the king were forcibly 
excluded from the deliberations of the House. There 
was thus left a skeleton Parliament of about fifty or 
sixty Independent members, known as the Rump, and 
all power was now in the hands of the army. 



1. Ware, 2 miles west of Hertford. 

2. Hie DowBB, a lazi;e anchorage betweei^ the 

Kentlsli coast and the Goodwin Sands. 
>. BUftfcts>th, In Kent, near Greenwich. . 



4. Cktvenanters, also called Whiggamores, ttom 

which the term Whig was derived. 

5. Known as the Treaty of Newport. 

6. They were re-admitted in 180a 
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THE FATE OF THE KING. 

THE King removed to Windsor. — la the middle of 
a cold December night, Charles waa awakened 
in hia cheerless cell at Hnrat by a great noise in the 
courtyard. 

" What ia that F " he asked his faithful servant 
Herbert, who hurried in. 

" It is Colonel Harrison, sire," was the reply. 

The tears started into the deserted monarch's eyes. 
" Do not think I am afraid, Herbert," be said, " but 
this man ia the same Harrison who threatened to assas- 
sinate me, and this would be indeed a fitting place for 
such a deed. Go ask if that be his purpose," 

When Herbert quickly returned to tell the king 
he was to be conducted to Windsor, he waa very 
joyful. 

" Ah ! " cried he, " that is better. They are becom- 
ing gentler and more just. I have spent many happy 
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days at Windsor, and when there will soon forget this 
dismal prison." 

It seemed at first as if Charles was right. The early 
days of his brief stay at the noble castle formed indeed 
a gladsome change from dreary Hurst. He occupied his 
own royal apartments, was treated with the wonted 
ceremony paid to kings, and might well dream that the 
sceptre would once more be his. 

This brief glimpse of sunshine was soon to be buried 
in the deepest gloom. On the very day of his arrival at 
his loved palace, a bill was passed through Parliament 
ordering his trial. Little more than a week afterwards, 
on the 1st of January 1649, it was declared high 
treason for any one to levy war against the Parliament 
of England, and a High Court of Justice was appointed 
to decide whether Charles had been guilty of that crime 
or not. 

In vain, the remnant of the Peers refused to pass 
such an ordinance; in vain. Lord Manchester protested 
that as there could be no Parliament without the king, 
it was utterly absurd to accuse the king of having been 
a traitor to the Parliament. The fragment of the 
Commons left by Pride, supported by a now all-powerful 
army, determined to act alone. 

At once, the treatment of the captive was changed. 
The canopy was plucked down from over his royal chair, 
and he was treated as an ordinary prisoner. He felt 
this contempt most bitterly, and exclaimed, "Is any- 
thing more despicable than a powerless and insulted 
prince ? " 

Trial of the King. — Events now hurried rapidly on 
to the fatal end. The trial began on the 20th of 
January, the royal victim was condemned in a week 
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and three days afterwards the terrible death-sentence 
was carried into executions 

Nothing could have been more illegal than these 
proceedings. Not the worst of Charles' acts was so 
utterly unconstitutional. No freeman can be con- 
demned " without the lawful judgment of his peers, or 
according to the law of the land.''^ Now, this so-called 
High Court of Justice was not composed of the peers of 
the king, for the monarch has no peers within the 
realm. Neither was it according to the law, for no 
Court can be legally appointed without the consent of 
King, Lords, and Commons ; while this tribunal had been 
named not even by the Commons alone, but by the 
miserable ' Rump ' spared by the triumphant soldiery. 

Accordingly, when the king was brought into the 
hall of judgment at Westminster, he rightly refused to 
acknowledge the legal authority of the court, and would 
not plead to the charge that he was " a tyrant, traitor, 
murderer, and public enemy to the nation." 

During that terrible week of trial, Charles acted 
with noble dignity, patience, and calmness. The people 
were filled with sympathy for their doomed sovereign. 
Day after day, tearful cries of " God save your Majesty," 
" God deliver you from your enemies," greeted him as 
he passed to and from the presence of his self-appointed 
judges. But these cries were met with much more de- 
termined demands from the stem soldiers ; " Justice ! 
Justice ! Execution ! Execution ! " burst again and again 
upon the ears of the prisoner and judges alike. 

Death of the Kingr. — At last the dreadful sentence 
was pronounced. Charles Stuart had but three days to 
live, and these he spent in calm devotion. He saw no 
one but his servant Herbert, his friend and spiritual 
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adviser Bishop Juxon, and his children the Princess 
Elizabeth * and the young Duke of Gloucester. 

Few scenes in history are more fitted to awaken pity 
than the sad parting with these Httle ones upon the 
last day of his life upon earth. The Princess, a girl of 
twelve years, barst into te^rs at the sight of her loved 
father ; and along with her, his little son ' lifted up his 
voice and wept.' Charles sent a, loving mess^e to his 
wife, telling her he would love her to the last sad 
moment of his life as on the first glad day ; to his elder 
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sons, he sent word that he heartily forgave his enemies 
and wished them no evil. Then he kissed his children, 
and bade them a long farewell. 

On the morrow, he calmly prepared to change his 
" corruptible for an incorruptible crown." The scaffold 
was erected outside the banqueting house of Whitehall,' 
where the kings of England bad been accustomed to 
show themselves to the people after their coronation. 

The immense crowd which thronged the streets and 
occupied the roofs of the houses and other points of 
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Tftiit^;e, heard nothing of the speech in which Charles 
declared that he came there for refiising to allow all 
things to be changed by the sword, and died as the 
martTT of the liberties of ihe people. They witnessed in 
awed silence the calm dignity wiUi which he met his 
fate, and at the fall of the fatal axe their pent-np feel- 
ings found vent in a low and painful mm-mnr of sym- 
pathy and grief. 

For seven days the body was exposed at Whitehall, 
and it is said that Cromwell himself gazed upon the 
face of the dead. A few faithful followers of the de- 
parted prince were then allowed to bear his remuns to 
St. George's Chapel,* Windsor, but were forbidden to 
perform the rites of the English Church, of which the 
king had to the last declared himself a member. 

As the little cortege crossed the court-yard, snow fell 
heavily and covered with its white mantle the gloomy 
funeral pall. The mourning friends recalled how the 
dead monarch had been crowned in a whit« robe,^ as now 
he was buried. That they had regarded as an omen of 
his misfortnnes, tM$ they hailed as a sign of the inno- 
cence of one whom they ever afterwards called 'the 
martyr king.' 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 1649-1653. 

THE New Form of Government. — The execution 
of Charles was the work of but a fraction of the 
nation. The Royalists^ throughout England, although 
defeated and disappointed, were still numerous, and 
looked with mingled feelings of horror and hat^:ed 
upon the cruel deed. The Presbyterians^ at that time 
probably a majority of the nation, had fought to pre- 
serve their religion, not to overthrow the throne, far 
less to take the life of their king ; they regarded what 
had been done with the utmost aversion. These two 
sections numbered fully three-fourths of the people. 

There remained to approve of the deed only the 
Independents^ — comparatively few in numbers, but en- 
thusiastic, determined, and confident in the justice of 
their cause and in the skill of their leaders. This last 
party was supported by the army — then the most for- 
midable and best disciplined force in Europe.* 

Immediately after the seven-days* exposure of the body 
of the late king (ere his grave had yet received its dead), 
the members,* left after the repeated * purgations ' of what 
had once been the House of Commons, abolished the 
* office of king ' as " in this country useless and danger- 
ous to the liberty, security, and good of the people." 
They also appointed an executive Council of forty-one 
members, who were for one year to preserve quiet at 
home, make war or peace abroad, and control commerce. 

Of this Council, Bradshaw, who had been leader of 
the tribunal which condemned Charles, was made Presi- 
dent ; bat Cromwell was the actual head of the execu- 
tive, and his power increased day by day. 
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This form of government was called the * Common- 
wealth;' but it had in no way been sanctioned by 
the voice of the people, and a free appeal to the 
country would at once have led to its rejection. It had 
been in fact created by the mere remnant of a House 
of Commons elected nine years before, and was really 
the rule of a hundred men supported by a victorious 
army. Such a system is most correctly termed an 
Oligarchy,^ or government by the few. 

How the Conunonwealth wa.s received in Engrland. 
— The new government was threatened, both at home and 
abroad, by the most overwhelming dangers. The people 
looked upon it with dislike. For four months, the 
Council shrank from proclaiming the ' Commonwealth ' 
in London ; and when they did so, the aldermen showed 
their dislike by remaining absent. " What was being 
done was opposed to my conscience and contrary to my 
oath," boldly answered one of them when questioned ; 
" My heart was not in this work," replied another. 

There appeared many other indications of the popular 
feeling. 

When the forty-one newly appointed Councillors were 
required to sign a declaration approving of the execution 
of the King and the abolition of the royal office, twenty- 
two refused. They agreed to serve the Commonwealth 
faithfully as the only existing form of government, but 
firmly declined to give their sanction to the past. 

The same spirit was shown when the Council thought 
to check the spread of the royalist feeling by bringing 
to trial the captive leaders whom they had in their 
power. The Duke of Hamilton, Lord Holland and 
Lord Capel were condemned and brought to the block. 
But the execution of these noblemen — especially of the 
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last named, a virtuous and able man — called forth such 
expressions of sorrow and sympathy, that the Council 
thought it wise to adopt other methods of dealing with 
their prisoners. 

One more incident may be mentioned. There ap- 
peared a book called ' The Eoyal Image,' ^ giving, as it 
were, a portrait of the late king. It was supposed to 
be written by Charles himself,^ and presented a vivid 
picture of his inner life — his mingled pride and piety, 
and his devotion to his religion, his honour, and his 
divine right as king. Thousands of copies were sold,' 
and the book caused a complete change of feeling in 
many who had formerly opposed the royal claims. 

In a word, had it not been for the army, the Oli- 
garchy would not have lasted a day. And now danger 
threatened the government from this its chief support. 
There were still among the soldiers a large number of 
the enthusiasts called ' Levellers.' ^^ These men had 
looked for a true republic, where every man should have 
a voice in the government, and all should be equal ; but 
they now found that they had merely changed a weak 
master for a very strong one. Their leader was an 
eloquent and fearless man. Colonel Lilbume or * Free 
bom John,* ^^ as he was familiarly called. 

" I would rather," he said, " live seven years under 
the government of the old King Charles, although they 
have cut off his head as a tyrant, than one year under 
the present tyranny." 

When this fiery agitator was committed to the Tower, 
insunection broke out in several regiments ; and it was 
not without the greatest difiiculty that Fairfax and 
Cromwell crushed out the mutiny. The danger had 
been extreme ; and to make matters still worse for the 
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goveniineDt, Lilbume was acquitted amidst the joyons 
cheers of the people — so loud " that no voice could be 
heard in the Hall for more than half an hour." 

The Oligarchy became more and more unpopular; 



and, as tlieir star sank, that of Cromwell rose. Men had 
begun to look to him as the meana of escape from the 
' tyranny of the few,' apd events soon happened which 
increased his fame and made his influence still greater. 
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THE LAST OF THE OLD CAVALIEBS. 

BE Qreat Marquis. — When 
the Scots had handed over 
Charles I. to the English 
Parliament, they had ex- 
pressly stipulated for his per- 
sonal safety. Accordingly, 
when the news of his exe- 
cution reached Edinburgh, 
they denounced the act as 
a breach of faith and imme- 
diately proclaimed Charles 
n. as king. 
KuKTHoiK Some of the people of 

Scotland were enthusiastically royalist, and would at 
once hare welcomed Charles with open arms. Of this 
party, the leader was the brilliant and noble Marquis 
of MbrUivse, the most chivalrous of Charles' supporters. 
But the majority of the Scots were Presbyterians and 
Covenanters, less anxious for the success of the Stuart 
cause than for the triumph of the doctrines of the Cove- 
nant. The head of this party, and the rival of Montrose, 
was the Earl of Argyle. 

The Scottish Parliament accordingly began to treat 
with the young king ; they would not, however, receive 
him except on condition of his signing the Covenant, 
and promising to rule by the aid of Parliament and the 
General Assembly of the Kirk.^ All this was intensely 
diatasteful to Charles; and he held back, while one 
more effort was being made for him by the daring leader 
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of the Scottish royalists, who had det<ennined to take the 
matter into his own hands, and— 

" To put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it alL" ^ 

While he was collecting troops in the northern countries 
of Europe he received an urgent letter^ from Charles, 
saying, " I entreat you to go on vigorously with your 
wonted courage and care. ... I assure you, I am upon 
the same principles as I was, and depend as much a.s 
ever upon your undertakings and endeavours for my 



service." 



Misfortune from the outset attended the enterprise. 
The first division of the expedition was wrecked; and 
when the leader landed in the Orkneys, he found only 500 
foreign troops — chiefly Germans. His march southwards 
— ^with a banner bearing the head of Charles I. and the 
motto, " Judge and revenge my cause, O Lord " — ^was full 
of bitter disappointment. None of the chiefs who had 
promised to join him did so. The memory of their 
former hardships and defeat* was too recent for the 
Highlanders to court a repetition of them. At last his 
small force was surprised by the cavalry of Leslie ^ on 
the borders of Ross-shire, and most of them taken 
prisoners. Montrose himself, after wandering for some 
time in the guise of a peasant, was betrayed to the 
Covenanters, sentenced to death, and, after enduring the 
vilest contumely and insult, was executed as a public 
enemy at the Cross of Edinburgh. 

He bore his fate with heroic dignity and calmness ; it 
is said that the hostile crowd was awed into silence by 
his lofty sadness, and that the very executioner wept as 
he placed the rope round his neck. The following 
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verses* by Professor Aytoun/ give a very vivid account 
of " how the great Marquis fell " : — 

They brought him to the water-gate, 

Hard bound with hempen span,^ 
As though they held a lion there, 

And not a fenceless ^ man. 
They set him high upon a cart — 

The hangmen rode below ; 
They drew his hands behind his back, 

And bared his noble brow ; 
Then as a hound is slipped from leash, 

They cheered — ^the common throng — 
And blew the note with yell and shout. 

And bade him pass along. 

But when he came, though pale and wan. 

He looked so great and high — 
So noble was his manly front, 

So calm his steadfast eye. 
The rabble rout ^* forbore to shout, 

And each man held his breath ; 
For well they knew the hero's soul 

Was face to face with death. 
And then a mournful shudder 

Through all the people crept, 
And some that came to scoff at him 

Now turned aside and wept. 



The morning dawned full darkly, 
The rain came flashing down. 

And the jagged streak of the levin-bolt" 
Lit up the gloomy town ! 

The thunder crashed across the heaven — 
The fatal hour was come ! 
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Yet aye broke in with muffled beat * 

The larum of the drunL 
There was madness on the earth below, 

And anger in the sky ; 
And young and old, and rich and poor, 

Came forth to see him die. 

** He is coming ! he is coming ! * 

Like a bridegroom from his room, 
Came the hero from his prison 

To the scaffold and the doom. 
There was glory on his forehead, 

There was lustre in his eye, 
And he never walked to battle 

More proudly than to die. 
There was colour in his visage, 

Though the cheeks of all were wan ; 
And they marvelled as they saw him pass. 

That great and goodly man. 

He mounted up the scaffold. 

And he turned him to the crowd ; 

But they dare not trust the people, 
So he might not speak aloud. 

But he looked upon the heavens. 
And they were clear and blue, 

And in the liquid ether 

The eye of God shone through. 

Tet a black and murky battlement 
Lay resting on the hill,^^ 

As though the thunder slept within- 
All else was calm and stilL 

A beam of light fell on him, 

Like a glory round the shriven ! 
And he climbed trhe lofty ladder 

As it were the path to heaven. 
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Then came a flash from out the doud, 

And a stunning thunder-roll ; 
And no man dared to look aloft, 

For fear was on every souL 
There was another heavy sound, 

A hush and then a groan, 
And darkness swept across the sky — 

The work of death was done. 



Seoteb form of " Church." here means 
the Established Church of Scotland. 

2. From the Marquis'- own song, " I'll never 

lore thee more." 

3. Dated 19Ui September 1649. 

4. Montroie had led a brilliant enterprise in 

1644 and 1645. After many Tlctories he 
was defeated at miiphaus^ near Selkirk. 
S«epage4& 



5. Under Colonel Straehan. April 27th. 1650. 

6. Flrom " The Execution of Montrose." 

7. Aytoim was Professor of English Litcmtura 

in the University of Edinburgh. 

8. Span, a rope, literally anything spun. 

9. Fencelen, i.e., defenceless. 

10. Banl, disorderly crowd. 

11. Lavin-telt, lightning-bolt, thunderbolt 

12. The Castle of Edinburgh. 



OBOMWELL m IRELAND AND SCOTLAND. 

CROMWELL in Ireland. — It was in Ireland, how- 
ever, that affairs wore the most threatening aspect. 
After the execution of Charles, the Catholics had united 
with the Royalists ; and under the Marquis of Ormond, 
an army had been raised on behalf of Charles II., who 
was proclaimed King. This force acted with such 
vigour, that soon, with the exception of Dublin and 
Londonderry, the royal standard floated over every town 
and stronghold of the land. 

Dublin was next surrounded, but the royal army was 
completely defeated in a sortie of the garrison,^ and 
forced to raise the siege. It is said that, when Charles 
heard in Holland of this defeat, he was eager to hurry 
over to fight by the side of his friends. 

" 'Twere better to perish there with them," he said, 
" than to live here in dishonourable ease while others 
die for me." 
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This noble sentiment went no further than ww^da ; he 
lived where he was, and his faithful adherents, alas! 
were left to die alone.^ 

It was at this crisis that Cromwell arrived.^ He 
brought with him the flower of the English army — a re- 
inforcement bringing up the total number of Parliamen- 
tary troops in the island to 1 0,000 infantry and 5000 
cavalry. He at once restored strict discipline throughout 
the force, and set himself to carry on the war with relent- 
less severity. The royal troops were distributed in the 
strongest fortresses of the country, and Cromwell's plan 
was to give the garrisons the choice of immediate sur- 
render or * the extreme severity of a storm.' * 

He first marched northward from Dublin to Drogheda, 
which was held by 3000 troops — chiefly Englishmen, 
and all trained soldiers. It was taken by storm after a 
desperate defence ; and the defenders were, by the express 
command of Cromwell, put to the sword. 

Some Irish historians declare that not only the garri- 
son, but all the inhabitants of the town, regardless of 
sex or age, were indiscriminately slaughtered. Although 
of this there is no proof worthy of the name, the Irish 
people retain such a recollection of the severity of this 
and other acts that one of their bitterest maledictions is, 
" The curse of Cromwell on you." 

Cromwell seems to have thought that by acting thus 
ruthlessly in the beginning of the war, he - could so 
terrify his opponents that they would in subsequent 
encounters yield readily and without much further 
bloodshed. His own words were : " The enemy upon this 
were filled with much terror, and truly I believe this 
bitterness will save much effusion of hloody through the 
goodness of God," 
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The East and South of Ireland were soon subdued. 
At Wexford, a stubborn struggle took place, and a 
slaughter of 2000 of the garrison followed. Cork, 
Kinsale, and other towns surrendered without resistance. 

Meanwhile the severity of the Independent army 
towards members of the Roman Catholic faith filled the 
Irish with intense bitterness, so that they prolonged the 
contest with a tenacity which for a time bafiled Crom- 
well's utmost efforts. It took ten months before the 
most important strongholds were captured, and the work 
was still incomplete* when the victor was recalled to 
England by events which threatened the very existence 
of the Republic. 

Cromwell in Scotland. — ^Although Charles had, as you 
have read, urged Montrose on to his enterprise, he now 
most basely and selfishly disavowed his noble champion, 
declared that he had forbidden the attempt, and accepted 
the conditions of the Scottish Parliament.^ He then 
lefb Holland and came to Scotland, but he was not 
allowed to land until he had signed the Covenant. The 
Scots at once set themselves in earnest to raise a cove- 
nanting army, the command of which was given to 
David Leslie.^ 

The Commonwealth of England now determined to 
send a force against these supporters of the king. The 
command was offered to Fairfax, but he refused to 
interfere with the right of the Scots to choose their own 
sovereign. Cromwell was then appointed commander- 
in-chief, f^nd thus openly occupied the position of 
supremacy which he had long held in reality. 

Within one month of the landing of Charles, an 
invading force of 1 0,000 splendid troops passed through 
Berwick.* In obedience to orders from head-quarters, 
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and terrified by the fearful accounte of CromweU's 
Beverity in Ireland, the inhabitants had deserted the 
whole district through which the English army had to 
pass ; and, before going, they had destroyed everything 

they could nob carry with them. 

Cromwell was thus forced to keep close to the coast 
so as to draw supplies from his fleet. In this way he 



advanced as far as Edinburgh, which was most skilfully 
defended by Leslie^ But want of provisions and illness 
among his troopi at last forced him to retreat As he re- 
tired, he was pursued by the Scots ; and, at Ihinbar^ his 
army would have been destroyed or forced to take refuge 
with the fleet, had not the rash advance of the enemy at 
the last moment enabled him to win a great victory.'" 
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From Dunbar the victor advanced upon Edinburgh. 
As Leslie withdrew to Stirling with the remains of his 
army, the city was nndefended ; but the castle held out 
for three months. In order to cut off the supplies of the 
army at Stirling, Cromwell crossed into Fife, which he 
subdued, and then advanced as far west as Perth. 

Meanwhile the young king was crowned at Scone," in 
the first month of the new year.^^ Presbyterians and 
Royalists united in his defence, and he was put 
in actual command of the army. Seeing no force be- 
tween himself and England, Charles resolved to march 
boldly southwards. To all Leslie's arguments he turned 
a deaf ear, and assured the Scots that the whole body of 
English Royalists only awaited hia presence to rise 
against their hated oppressors. 
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OROMWELL AND THE TOTTNGEB CHARLES. 

* nnHB Crowninfir Mercy/ — When Charles had crossed 
L the border at Carlisle, a herald proclaimed him 
King of England. The Royalists did not join him as he 
had expected, kept back perhaps by dislike of his Pres- 
byterian army. His advance was almost unopposed ; but 
the country was closely watched by detachments of the 
troops of the Commonwealth, and a small reinforcement 
which was marching to join him from the Isle of Man, 
under the Earl of Derby, was cut to pieces near Wigan. 

When Cromwell heard of this movement, he set out in 
pursuit, leaving the affairs of Scotland in the hands of 
General Monk. Before going he wrote* an encouraging 
letter to Parliament, telling them not to be alarmed, but 
to do their utmost to check the advance of the invaders 
until he was able to reach up to them. He added these 
significant words, * This will be a hopeful etid of your 
work! 

Cromwell, with the main body of his troops, came up 
with the Royalists at Worcester^ where Charles had 
strongly entrenched himself. The city was attacked on 
both sides ; and, after a desperate contest of four or five 
hours' duration, the Scots, with the exception of a few 
of their cavalry, were all either killed or taken prisoners. 

Cromwell might well exult in such a victory. It was 
indeed the ' crowning mercy of the war.* Ireland was 
subdued. Monk had firm hold of Scotland, and now the 
last force of the enemy in England was completely 
crushed. A battle which he himself said was as stiff 
a contest as ever he had seen, had ended in the * total 
defeat and ruin of the enemy's army.' 
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The Fugitive King. — The adventures of Cbarlea, after 
Worcester, read like a page from some old romance. 
A price was laid upon his bead as ' Charles Stuart, 
son of the late tyrant.' For six weeks he sought in 
vain for an opportunity of escaping from the country, 



wandering through the west and south of England like 
one of Spenser's ' errant knights — 

" High over hUls and over dales he fled, 

As if the winds him on their wings had borne ; 
Ne ^ bank nor bush could stay him, when he sped ^ 
Hia nimble feet as treading still on thom." * 
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For a time he was guarded by the fidelity of a family 
of woodcutters called Penderell, who lived near Bos- 
cobel ^ woods. With cropped hair and dress like that of 
his peasant protectors, the fugitive accompanied them 
to their daily toil. The pursuers were close on hia 
track, and dangers thickened round him. At one time 
we find him lying under a tree covered with a single 
blanket, while the rain poured in such torrents that his 
enemies did not care to continue their search. At 
another we may hide with the hunted king in that 
giant oak — 

" Wherein the younger Charles abode 
Till all the paths were dim ; 
And far below the Roundhead rode, 
And humm'd a surly hymn." ^ 

We can trace the flight of Charles from Worcester to 
Shropshire and Staffordshire, and thence towards Wales. 
We next find him, once more hurried on like a storm- 
driven ship among the breakers, vainly endeavouring to 
escape from Bristol, and then almost driven to despair 
by the close watch kept up on the coast of Dorset. His 
last hiding place was in Wiltshire, and his weary flight 
came to an end when he sailed from Shoreham '^ on the 
I 5 th of October — forty-two days after his defeat at 
Worcester. 

The ship was only a collier,^ and the captain had been 
told that his passenger was to be a merchant, but he 
recognised the king. 

" Gentlemen ! " he said, " you have not dealt fairly 
with me ; for he is the king ; I know him very well ; 
and by the grace of God, I will venture my life and all 
for him." Well did the noble skipper keep his word, 
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for the next day lie set the exile safely on the shores of 
France, at the little port of Fecamp in Normandy. 

The most touching thing about this flight, as in that 
of Prince Charles Edward nearly a century later, is the 
fidelity and generous kindness of humble peasants and 
rough sailors to a fallen and hopeless man. Such acts 
are the golden grains in the sands of history] such 
hearts, ' the noblest work of God.' 

There were still in the hands of the Parliament the 
two children whom we last saw parting from their father 
on the day before his death. The Princess Elizabeth 
was confined in Carisbrooke. Like a flower shut out 
from light and air, she gradually drooped in her capti- 
vity. The sad scenes of the past had crushed the life 
from her young heart; and at last, rather ceasing to 
live than actually dying, she quietly fell asleep. She 
was found dead — a tear trembling on the pale cheek 
which rested on her Bible, and a sweet expression of 
celestial calm already effacing the traces of her past 
sorrow and care. 

The Parliament, ashamed of this melancholy ending 
to a young and beautiful life, and dreading lest another 
such stain should rest upon their fame, shortly after- 
wards sent off the young Henry of Gloucester to the 
care of his mother in France. 



1. Fidrj Queen. 

2. Me, neither. 

a Sped, here transitlTe, ilgniQrfaiff to more 

quickly. 
4. /.e., always on thorns. 



S. BoMoMl, about 90 miles west of Shrews- 
bury. ' 
,6. From Tennyson's " Talking Oak." 
7. Bboreham, near Brighton, in Sussex. 
& Collier, a coal-vessel. 
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OBOMWELL AND THE COMMONWEALTH. 

HOW the Commonwealth fared abroad. — The 
Commonwealth had now overcome its chief diffi- 
culties at home, but it was still threatened bv serious 
perils abroad. The death of Charles had awakened the 
deepest horror and indignation throughout the courts 
of Europe ; and, although kings and statesmen were 
withheld by policy from active interference, the peoples 
proclaimed aloud their abhorrence of the act. 

Their jealousy of each other alone prevented France 
and Spain from declaring war against England. The 
former country withdrew its ambassador ; ^ and while 
the populace clamoured for a war in support of the 
exiled royal family,^ the French ministry^ expressed 
the greatest sjmapathy with the younger Charles. In 
Spain, when the English envoy Asham was assassinated 
at Madrid, the criminals were allowed to escape and 
public feeling was on the side of the murderers. 
One European monarch went even further. Alexis of 
Bitssia, the father of Peter the Great, refused to have 
any dealings with the blood-stained oUgarchy, and drove 
all English merchants out of his empire. 

These, and all such attacks, the government of 
England treated with cold indifference. Having full 
confidence in their strength, they waited with calm pride 
until success .at home and abroad would compel the 
haughtiest of their enemies to be wary in provoking 
their wrath. 

The action of Holland, however, touched the rulers 
of England more deeply than that of the other nations. 
The leaders of the Commonwealth had looked to that 
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country for support, for the form of government there 
was Republican. In spite of this, the Dutch recognised 
Charles II., and gave a warm welcome to all Royalist 
refugees ; the representative of the Parliament at the 
Hague * was murdered with impunity by some exiled 
cavaliers, and the envoys of England were ill-treated by 
the populace.* 

This was not all ; for Prince Rupert was allowed to 
make the ports of Holland the arsenals from which to 
wage a freebooting warfare against the Commonwealth.® 
Privateers from all the maritime countries of Europe 
joined the prince to share in the plunder. 

The English government acted with decision and 
promptitude, as well as with wisdom and caution. 
Without declaring war against their unfriendly neigh- 
bours, they fitted out a strong fleet, and placed it 
under the command of a notable seaman, Robert Blake. 
This famous admiral soon cleared the seas of the pira- 
tical marauders, drove Rupert from Holland to Portugal, 
forced that power to expel the fugitive from the Tagus, 
and pursued him to the coast of Africa. 

The Commonwealth made one final effort to win 
over Holland to a union. The proposals were refused, 
and their envoys ^ were insulted. Then it was that St. 
John, thh * dark-lantern man,' formed a plan for punishing 
.the hostile Dutch ; and departed from the Hague, saying, 
' Believe me, you will repent having refused our offers.' 

His vow was well kept, for almost immediately ^ 
there was passed by Parliament a Navigation Act ® 
which struck a deadly blow at Dutch trade. At this 
time great part of the wealth of Holland was derived 
from carrying in its ships goods from one country to 
another. This Act declared that no merchandise could 
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be brought to British dominions from any country in 
Europe, except in British ships or in those belonging to 
the nation producing the goods ; and that no goods could 
be imported from Asia, Africa, or America, except in 
vessels belonging to British subjects and having their 
captains and the majority of their crews English. 

Thus, while Cromwell was busy in Ireland and 
Scotland, the Commonwealth had, upon the seas, 
made its power feared by its foes and respected by its 
rivals. 

Cromwell urgres a Settlement of the Govern- 
ment. — It had been all along understood that the 
existing form of government was only temporary. On 
the one hand, the Eump Parliament *® had no right to 
act in the name of the nation ; and, on the other hand, 
the army leaders could not seize the power without caus- 
ing deep discontent. If Eoyalist plots were, however, to 
be held in check, it was absolutely necessary that some 
strong government should be appointed, which all should 
recognise as responsibly^ for order. 

Accordingly, not long after the battle of Worcester, 
Cromwell declared that he now held it necessary to come 
to a settlement of the nation}^ 

The Eump was very reluctant to resign its dignities. 
But it contained few men of ability; and having no 
means to withstand the popular general, was forced to- 
pass a Bill ^^ for its own dissolution — on condition, how- 
ever, that it should not take place for three years. 

The Dutch War. — Holland, as has been Said, had 
openly favoured Charles II. ; but the actual cause of war 
was the Act described above, forbidding the use of Dutch 
vessels in the transport of English goods. 

Blake, the admiral of England, began the contest by 
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inflicting a serious defeat on Tromp at Dover ^ and this 
was followed up bj several other victories ; but the 
Dutch, put on their mettle by these disasters, appeared 
off the Naze with eighty ships under Tromp, against the 
fortv which Blake had been able to muster. After a 
stubborn battle, Blake had to take refuge in the Thames. 
Tromp did not attempt to follow him ; but sailed down 
the Channel with a broom at his masthead, boasting 
that he had swept the English ships from the seas.^^ 

In a few months Blake, with a. much larger force, 
again put to sea ; and after severely defeating Tromp 
off Portland^ pursued him to the French coast. 

The last and most decisive battle took place on the 
Dutch coast off the Texel}^ The most stubborn valbur 
was displayed on both sides; but, at last, the brave 
Tromp was killed, and the Dutch defeated with immense 
loss. 

The war ended in 1654. The Dutch recognised the 
English flag as supreme, submitted to the Navigation 
Act, promised to compensate for injuries done during 
the war and no longer to shelter the foes of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Pall of the Oligarchy. — ^Their brilliant naval success 
inspired the Bump with sufficient confidence to defy the 
wishes of the army. They declared that they would not 
only retain their seats in the new Parliament, but should 
decide the validity of every new election. 

Cromwell, on hearing this, was deeply incensed. He 
saw clearly what he thought to be his duty, and nothing 
could keep him from doing it. Giving orders that a 
company of musketeers of his own regiment should be 
sent to the door of the House of Commons, he entered 
and sat down in his usual place. 
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He listened patiently to tlie debate until the Bill was 
about to pass ; and then began to speak. While giving 
credit to the Parliament for their former " care of the 
public good," he sternly blamed them for their selfish 



ambition, and the scandalous lives of many of them ; and ■ 
finally exclaimed, " It is not fit you should sit here any 
longer ; you shall give place to better men." 
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Addressing one of his officers, he said, " Call them 
in," upon which thirty musketeers made their appearance 
in the midst of the astonished members. " It is you 
that have moved me to this," he cried in sorrowful 
tones, as the members moved sullenly to the door. 
" What shall we do with this bauble ? " he added con- 
temptuously, taking up the mace. "Here, take it 
away," he said, handing it to a musketeer. 

Carrying with him the Bill which the Parliament 
had been about to make law, Cromwell gave orders 
to lock the door of the House.^^ This dismissal of 
the Rump seemed to meet with general approval, for 
it had completely lost the confidence of the nation, and 
its scheme to preserve a further lease of power had 
awakened general alarm. . 

Cromwell, by thus taking the law into his own hands, 
was really acting in defence of the liberties of the 
Commons. 



L Withdrew iti imhironlffr. This is the usual 
preliminary to a declaration of trar. 

2. Exiled Boyal Family. Henrietta Maria, the 

queen of Charles I., had been a French 
princess (see page 22), and had taken re- 
tage in France. 

3. French Wjolttry. This was the time of 

Cardinal Mazarin, who had succeeded the 
great Richelieu. He maintained a strict 
neutrality between the exiled king and the 
Commonwealth. 

4 The Hague, on the coast of Holland, the seat 
of government and political capital of the 
country. 

6. One reason of the fisTOur shown by Holland 
to the Royalists was t^t Mary, daughter 
of Charles L. had been married to William, 
Prince of Orange. Their son became 
William III. of England. 

6. The laws of naval warfure were not yet 
clearly fixed, and many of the acts even of 
our own famous admirals would now be 
regarded as piracy. 



7. SBToy, a special messenger, one sent to trans- 

act business with a foreign government. 

8. The envoys quitted the Hague on the 1st of 

July 1661, and the Navigation Bill was 
introduced in Parliament on the 6th of 
August. 

9. Navigation Act. Several similar Acts were 

afterwards passed. The first relaxation 
was in favour of the United States, and 
most of the restrictions were repealed in 
1849. Foreign ships were even admiited 
to the coasting trade in 1864. 

10. The Bump Parliament. See page 69. 

11. See HaUam's Constitutional History, vol. iL 

p. 94. 

12. Passed on the 18th of November 166L 

13. These battles were fought in 1662. 

14. Texel, the lai^e island nearest the mainland 

at the mouth of the Zuyder Zee. The battle 
was fought in July 1663. 
16. The Rump was expelled on the 20th April 
1653. 
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OKOUWELL, LOBD FBOTEOTOB. 

1663-1658. 

]HE LoTd-CtoneraL — Crom- 
well Lad at last eeized the 
helm of the State. Many 
different views have been 
1 taken of the character of 
f this great man, some of 
h them very hostile. His 
opponents regarded him as 
a conscious hypocrite hid- 
ing under the cloak of re- 
1 ligion ambition of the most 
I selfish kind, as the main 
CHOMWBLL. cause of the execution of 

King Charles, and as guilty of all the bloodshed of the 
past reign. This view was altogether unjust. Whatever 
may be thought of the means he took to cany oat 
his aims, there can be no doubt that he waa animated 
by intense religious conviction like that of the prophets 
of old, and felt himself appointed by God to rescue 
his country from slavery on the one hand and from 
miserable anarchy on the other. 

This man had ever been of independent spirit. He 
had always thrust himself between the oppressor and 
the oppressed, so that in his native Huntingdon he 
had long before this been known as the ' Lord of the 
Fens.' The days of his earlier manhood had' been 
spent in mnch communing with his cousin Hampden;^ 
and during the bitter rule of ' Thorough,' they had 
determined to seek a &eer home across the broad 
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Atlantic.^ God ordered their fates differently; for 
the vessel in which they were to sail was stopped by a 
proclamation of the king, and they remained — the one 
to die fighting for freedom on the battlefield,^ the other 
to become the uncrowned king of a great empire. 

Cromwell's First Parliament. — Cromwell had no 
wish to rule alone, and at once summoned one hundred 
and forty persons, chosen for their fidelity and honour, 
to administer the affairs of the kingdom. This con- 
vention, known as the Little or Barebones Parliament,* 
was not at all successful. 

At first, it set itself with great energy to the work of 
reform ; but, the extreme party gaining the chief power, 
it soon began the destruction of the whole system of 
English law and church government. Indeed, the schemes 
of the majority so alarmed the more cautious members, 
that they hurriedly passed a vote delivering up their 
powers to the Lord-General.* 

Thus the affairs of the kingdom were again placed 
under the control of Cromwell and the council of officers. 
They at once drew up an Instrument of Government, 
vesting the power in a Lord Protector^ a Council of State 
nominated hy him, and a Parliament elected hy the people. 

The Lord Protector chosen was of course the Lord- 
General Cromwell. He was to possess supreme execu- 
tive power ; but Parliament alone had a right to impose 
taxes, and could frame laws without his sanction. It 
was also provided that the Parliament should meet every 
three years, that it could not be dissolved on any pretext 
until it had sat at least five months, and that Scotland 
and Ireland were to be represented as well as England.^ 
This was a sincere and noble attempt to restore consti- 
tutional liberty ; but the Puritan party was so small that 
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it could not remain in power if the votes of the nation 
were to decide the question. Thus the Instrument of 
Government necessarily failed. As soon as the Parlia- 
ment met/ a dispute regarding its powers commenced ; 
and Cromwell, after allowing it to sit for five months,^ 
was forced reluctantly to dissolve it. 

A Military DeBpotism Established. — Anarchy now 
threatened the country, and military despotism of the 
strictest kind was accordingly established. England 
was divided into ten military districts, each of which was 
placed under a major-general responsible to the Protector ; 
and, in lieu of taxes imposed by Parliament, a rate was 
levied on all who had borne arms for the king. 

The lofty motives which actuated Cromwell were seen 
in the character of his administration. Never before 
had the essentials of liberty in England been so fully 
enjoyed. Toleration was permitted to all forms of 
Christianity, and the Church of England was declared 
to include all who held the principles of the faith. 

Cromwell was, however, very severe on many old cus- 
toms and habits. No inns except those necessary for 
travellers were permitted, while drunkenness and profane 
swearing were made capital offences. The bears kept 
for the amusement of the London citizens were slain 
by a Puritan colonel and his regiment. 

Not only were those .sports which implied a certain 
degree of cruelty forbidden, but equally with them were 
horse-racing, theatrical entertainments, farces, and even 
all kinds of music not solemn and sacred. The May- 
poles were removed from the village greens, and games 
and dances were discouraged as dangerous to good morals. 

Cromwell and Europe. — In defence of the religious 
liberty of English merchants and sailors, Cromwell pro- 
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claimed war against Spain.^ The command of the fleet 
was entrusted to the illustrious Blake. 

The greatest feat of the war was the work of the 
gallant admiral himself. By an act of daring almost un- 
exampled in the annals of naval warfare, he captured a 
fleet of Spanish ships in the bay of Santa Cruz ^^ under 
the muzzles of the guns of several powerfully armed forts. 
" The whole action was so incredible that all men who 
knew the place wondered that any sober man, with what 
courage soever endowed, would ever have undertaken it ; 
and they would hardly persuade themselves to believe 
what they had done ; while the Spaniards comforted 
themselves with the belief that they were devils and 
not men who had destroyed them in such a manner." ^^ 

England now once more occupied the proud position 
she had held in the days of the Great Elizabeth, for 
Cromwell had made peace with Holland and become 
the recognised champion of the Protestant cause. France 
sought the powerful assistance of the Puritan soldier, 
and concluded an alliance with him against Spain. 

Six thousand of Cromwell's veterans were sent to 
co-operate with twenty-six thousand French soldiers in 
overthrowing the Spanish power in ^ the Netherlands. 
The ardour of the English for battle excited the wonder 
of the French ; and, as the result of the campaign. Dun- 
kirk^^ was delivered over to England. 

There were several other naval expeditions in which 
Cromwell upheld the honour of the English flag. The 
Duke of Tuscany had allowed Rupert to sell at Leghorn 
some English vessels which he had taken. Blake sailed 
thither with his fleet, and forced the Duke to pay 
j£^6o,ooo indemnity. English commerce had also suf- 
fered much from the pirates of Algiers, Tunis, and 
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TripoU. The thunder of British guns forced these 
niaurauders to afford ample satisfaction and to give 
guarantees for their future good conduct. 

It is due to Cromwell that England acquired tliat 
foreign prestige which she maintains to the present day. 

Renewed Attempt at Paxliamentaiy Govern- 
ment. — Cromwell now saw that the only chance of suc- 
cess was by establishing a government as nearly as pos- 
sible reseihbling that of King, Lords, and Commons. 

Accordingly, he formed a new House of Lords ; and 
the Commons begged him to assume the royal title. 
The army, however, petitioned against the proposal " in 
the name of the old cause for which they had bled," and 
Cromwell felt that an undertaking could not prosper 
" which would justly and with cause grieve them." 

Although he did not accept the title of King, he 
enjoyed all the honours of royalty. He was to fill the 
office of Protector for life, and to appoint his successor. 
The solemn inauguration of the Protector took place 
in Westminster Hall. The Speaker assisted him to put 
on a robe of state, purple lined with ermine, presented 
him with a Bible richly gilt and bound, girded him with a 
sword, and placed in his hands a sceptre of massive gold. 
Then the people gave several great shouts, " the trum- 
pets sounded, and the Protector sat in his chair of state, 
holding the sceptre in his hand." 

All ended in failure. When the members excluded 
during the previous session were re-admitted, the House 
of Commons refused to acknowledge the new House of 
Lords ; and it was rumoured that they intended to ques- 
tion the authority of the Protector himself. Hearing of 
this, Cromwell summoned the Commons to the House 
of Lords, and in a speech of calm rebuke, coumianded 
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them to dissolve — adding, " Let God be judge betwixt 
you and me." He undoubtedly spoke from the heart 
when he said, " I would have been glad to have lived 
under my woodside, to have kept a flock of sheep, than 
to have undertaken such a government." ^^ 

Death of CromwelL — It is in his untiring efforts 
to establish a constitution that the incorruptible honesty 
of Cromwell, his sincere humility, and his dauntless 
resolution are most strikingly shown. He was one of 
those men whose character is superior to all the ups and 
downs of fortune, who remain the same in heart and 
purpose whether they be rewarded with obloquy^* or 
honour, with failure or success. 

" His grandeur he derived from heaven alone, 
For he was great ere fortune made him so ; 
^nd wars, like mists that rise against the sun, 
Made him but greater seerrif not greater grow." 

The cares and perplexities of the last twenty years 
had completely undermined Cromwell's strength, and 
the loss of a favourite daughter gave a shock to his 
system which brought on a mortal illness ; and in his 
59th year, on the anniversary of Dunbar and Worcester, 
the great Protector quietly breathed his last.^^ 



1. RU Cmudii Hampden. See p. 29. The 

father of Oliver Cromwell and the mother 
of John Hampden were brother and slater. 

2. This is said to have taken place about the 

year 1637-38. 

3. Hampden was killed in the battle of Chal- 

grove Field. See p. 42. 

4. Bareboaea Parliament met in 1663. 80 

vailed trom the name of one of its promi- 
nent members— a leather-merchant called 
Praise-Ck)d Barebone or Barebones. 
6. This took place on the 16th of December 1663. 

6. In this, the Instrument of Government antl- 

oipated the Acts of Union between the 
Parliaments of Scotland (1707) and Ireland 
(1800) with that of England. 

7. Cromwell's Second Parliament met on Sep- 

tember 3rd, 1664; it was dissolved on 
January 2Siid, 166& 



8. FiT« Mentha, i.e.. In accordance with the 

Instnmient of Government. Cromwell 
declared that the 'five months' meant 
' five lunar months ' of four weeks each. 

9. War was proclaimed against Spain in 16ij6. 

Hastilities had commenced and Jamaica 
been captiu>ed in 1655. 
la Santa Oms, in the island of Teneriffe, one of 
the Caniiry Islands. 

11. From Clarendon's 'History of the Great 

Rebellion.' 

12. Dunkirk, captured in 1668. It vras after- 

wards sold to France by Charles II. 

IS. Cromwell's last parliament was dissolved on 
February 4th, 1658. 

14. Oldoqiiy, a speaking against any one, cal- 
umny. 

1& Cromwell died on September 3rd, 1658. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE STUARTS. 

RICHARD CROMWELL. — To an inquiry made on 
his deathbed, Cromwell stated that, a year before, 
he had, at Hampton Court, drawn up a paper naming 
hia succeBsor. This paper 
was never found, but he 
was said to have mentioned 
f his eldest son Richard.^ 
The Council sapported the 

ison of their great leader, 
and he was at once pro- 
claimed Protector. His 
\ accession was received 
j peaceably by the nation, 
for the awe of his father's 
name still remained, the 
RICHARD cBOMwitLL. Royslists werc unprepared 

for action, and all opposition was hopeless so long as 
the army supported the new ruler. 

Richard, however, had no sympathy with Puritan 
feeling; ho had taken no earnest part in political life, 
imd he was not even an officer in the army upon whose 
fidelity his whole power rested. Accordingly, in dis- 
regard of the bitter failure of hia father, he issued writs 
for a freely elected Parliament. When it met, not more 
than half the member.s assembled to hear the speech 
from the throne;^ and tliough at last they agreed by 
a majority to recognise Richard as Protector, they 
claimed the sole right of appointing officers in the 
army. 

The army, Richard had already mortally offended. 
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Civilian though he was, he had taken for granted that 
in becoming Lord Protector he had become Lord- 
General. But the army was determined that no one 
but a soldier should be their leader, and that they 
should be controlled neither by Protector nor Parlia- 
ment. 

Bichard, thereupon, ordered the council of officers to 
dissolve, upon which they told him that he must choose 
between them and the Commons. The Protector, thus 
forced by the army, dismissed the Parliament, and shortly 
afterwards quietly retired into private life.^ 

Meanwhile, the expelled Eump* still clung to what 
they affirmed were their rights, and the army again 
placed them in power in the hope that they would 
consent to execute its wishes. The stubborn Parliament 
again attempted to resume authority over the officers, 
but was for a time prevented by force from meeting ; and, 
though again restored when the army was in need of 
money, was once more dissolved by General Monk ^ on 
his return with the army from Scotland.^ 

A free Parliament was then summoned ; and, when it 
met on the 26th of April, it was found to contain a 
great majority of members friendly to the royal family, 
though most of them were Presbyterians. Monk then 
declared for the recall of Charles II., and the army was 
so divided by the ambition of its various leaders that it 
made no attempt to oppose his resolution. Charles, 
thereupon, issued from Breda '^ a declaration in which 
he offered a general pardon and religious toleration. The 
Parliament at once agreed to his return ; and, on his 
thirtieth birthday, May 29th, 1 660, Charles made a 
triumphal entry into London. 

Character of the Kingr. — Charles exercised a strong 
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personal fascination over all with whom he came into 
contact for the first time. "He had," says Bishop 
Burnet,* " the art of making all people fond of him at 
first, by a softness in his whole way of conversation, as 
he was certainly the best bred man of his age." On 
account of his pleasant easy manners, he always succeeded 
in retaining his popularity among the mass of the people, 
notwithstanding the disasters which his shameless love 
of pleasure brought upon the nation. 

He infinitely surpassed his father in .knowledge of 
the world and practical sagacity, and was quite ready to 
alter his purposes as expediency required. He hated 
the . details of government, had no exalted notion of 
his royal duties, and the glory and greatness of England 
were of much less importance to him than his own 
comfort and convenience. " Whatever else may happen," 
he said, " I have no wish to set out on my travels again ; " 
bid he was resolved to let slip no opportunity of regaining 
to the Cro'wn its old power. 

(General Joy at the Bestoration.— The King was 
welcomed to the throne of his ancestors amid the cheers 
of the whole city. The army which Charles reviewed 
at Blackheath on his way to London received indeed 
his bows and smiles in sullen silence, although in their 
address they declared their readiness to shed their blood 
in his defence. But amongst all classes of civilians the 
rejoicing was so manifest as quite to justify the declara- 
tion of the Commons that he was " The King of Hearts." 
"It is my own fault," said Charles with good-humoured 
cynicism,^ " that I had not come back sooner, for I find 
nobody who does not long for my return." 

It is not difiicult to discover reasons for this universal 
joy. A government by King, Lords, and* Commons, 
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was that which every one, with the exception of the 
" Levellere," would all along have preferred ; and, to 



the nation wearied with its long struggle, Charles 1 
now almost the one remaining hope. 
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Apart from this, various other things helped to 
attach the people to him. Miany.' of thoise who wit- 
nessed his triumphal entry, had been the sympathising 
spectators of his father's execution,"^^ and the remembrance 
of that pitiful fate doubtless added to the enthusiasm 
with which Charles II. was welcomed to " his own 
again." Moreover the early adventures of the young 
king, his campaign against Cromwell, his hair-breadth 
escapes, his life with the peasantry when in hiding from 
his pursuers, and his long exile, conferred on him a 
special and romantic interest.^^ 

The question naturally arises whether it was ^^n8e to 
recall the royal family without exacting guarantees for 
the security of liberty. A generation had not elapsed 
before it became necessary to dethrone the brother of 
this same Charles,^^ and to make that clear Declara- 
tion of the Eights of the people which was omitted 
now. 

But the great danger at this time threatening the 
nation was the rale of a succession of petty despots set 
up and pulled down by the caprice of an all-powerful 
army. While that anny was united, even the most 
hopeful might well despair for the liberty of England. 
It fortunately happened that, after the fall of Bichai-d 
Cromwell, the soldiery were split up into factions ; 
and, had our ancestors lost this golden opportunity, 
they might have long lamented their folly under a 
tyranny worse than that of the worst of the Stuart 
dynasty.^^ 



L Cromwell'a younger son Henxy was a much 
abler man Uian Richard. 

3. Speech fR« the Throne. Each session of 
Parliament begins with a speech fMm the 
soyerelgn to the Houses of Parliament 
The Protector had all the powers and 
honours of a Ung. 



3. The Parliament was dissolved on April 2*1, 

1660. 

4. The Kump. See pp. 69, 84. 

5. Aenaral Monk had been left by Cromwell 

in Scotland, while he himself pursued 
Charles II. to Worcester. 

6. Monk first demanded that all the Prasby* 
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THE CLARENDON MINISTRY. 
1660-1667. 

'IBOOBEDINQS of the 

Convention Parliament. 

J Thia Parliament, carried 

away by the enthusiasm of 

i the Restoration, lent itself 

\ to acts of vengeance ' for 

J the past. Those judges of 

I the late king who had 

1 not sorrendered themselves 

for trial, were executed, 

and the rest imprisoned for 

life. The bodies of Crom- 

oHAHLKa II. -well, his son-in-law Ireton,^ 

and others, were exposed at Tyburn,^ where they were 

beheaded and bamt under the gibbet. 

The Convention next applied itself to what has been the 
great problem of England's history in modem times — the 
settlement of a suffkU'rit revenne for the increased national 
wants and the establishment of a standing army for the 
defence of the realm, consistently with the preservation of 
Itheiiy. The two first of these were now arranged, but 
the consideration of the last was postponed. 
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Charles received a fixed annual revenue of ;^ 1, 2 00,000 
for life,* and in return lie consented to the abolition of 
all the feudal rights of the Crown. This relieved the 
landholders from their heaviest burden; and it was now 
voted that the excise * duties upon beer and other liquors 
should be settled for ever upon the Crown.* 

In the next place, a grant was made for the payment 
of the arrears due to the soldiery, and that formidable 
body was quietly discharged ; and such was their self- 
restraint and discipline, that they settled down without 
disturbance. Two regiments — one of which, the Cold- 
streams, came from Scotland with Monk ; and the other, 
brought from Dunkirk — ^were retained under the name 
of Guards, and formed the nvdetis of a standing 
army, 

Beligious Persecution. — During the first seven 
years of his reign, Charles was guided by one who had 
faithfully shared his exile. This was Edward Hyde, now 
made Lord Chancellor and created Earl of Clarendon.^ 
He had begun his parliamentary career as a reformer, 
but was now an extreme upholder of the royal preroga- 
tive and of the English Church. 

Accordingly, in the New Parliament,^ religious perse- 
cution was soon begun. The Presbjrterians and Inde- 
pendents were expelled from the Church of England ; 
the prayer-book was restored ; while, year by year. Acts 
were passed enforcing additional penalties on all who 
refused to conform to Episcopalian rites and to take an 
oath that it was unlawful in any circumstances to rebel 
against the king.^ 

On account of these Acts, more than 2000 clergy- 
men were deprived of their livings and forbidden to 
preach under the most severe penalties. 
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Shortly after the accession of Charles, an Act was 
passed in Scotland renouncing the Covenant, and Argyle 
was condemned and executed. Similar Acts ^^ to those 
in force in England against Dissenters were soon 
introduced and carried into effect with unsparing 
rigour. An attempt at an insurrection was speedily 
quelled by the defeat of the Covenanters at the Pent^ 
lands^^ when the vengeance taken upon them was so 
severe that the king himself thought fit to interpose. 
They, in their turn, defeated Graham of Claverhouse ^^ 
at Drumclog,^^ but were at last completely defeated at 
Bothwell Bridge^^ upon the Clyde. Long after all 
resistance was over, they were butchered without mercy 
by the troops of Claverhouse, whose vengeance, even on 
those who had thrown down their arms, could with 
difficulty be restrained. This battle ended for a time 
the armed resistance of the Covenanters, but under the 
Diike of York, afterwards James II., the persecution 
became still more severe. 

Naval War with HoUajid. — ^While these events were 
taking place in Scotland, England had become en- 
tangled in foreign war. 

Charles had received many favours from Holland 
during his exile, but England was jealous of the com- 
mercial enterprise of that country. The Parliament, 
therefore, passed repeated Navigation Acts against their 
rival. This soon led to a proclamation of war.^*^ In 
the battles that followed, the naval fame won during the 
rule of Cromwell was almost completely lost. 

At the beginning, the Dutch sustained a serious 
defeat off Lowestoft ; ^^ but, after increasing the strength 
of their fleet, they again put out to sea. An encounter 
took place off the North Foreland ^^ which lasted three 
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days, and the English were compelled torefcreat np the 
Thames after twenty of their ships had been sunk. A 
third battle at the mouth of the Thames was more dis- 
astrens- to the Dutch than the previous one had been 
to the' English ; but, again taking the : English by 
surprise, they appeared in the Thames, burned several 
men-of-war at Chatham, and ftir a time blockaded 



London. For weeks, they sailed along the coasts 
unmolested and then returned home, having inflicted 
on England the greatest national humiliation she had 
suflfered since the Norman Conquest,'* While England 
was smarting under this disgrace, Charles basely signed 
a treaty with Holland,^* which left the two powers in 
much the same position as before the war began. 
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The Great Plagrue of London and the Great Fire. — 
Meanwhile, London had sustained two almost overwhelm- 
ing disasters, which for a time seriously crippled the 
trade of the country. The plague had been the terror 
of the capital for more than three hundred years, and 
annually devoured a certain number of victims; but in 
December 1664, it broke suddenly out with a virulence 
unexampled since the tenible year of 1 349.^^ In 1665 
about 70,000 persons,^^ or nearly one-third of all the 
inhabitants, died. Business was completely stopped, 
and the streets became green with grass. The houses 
which the plague had entered were marked with a 
red cross that the fe\f passers-by might avoid them. 
Instead of the noise of ti^ffic, almost the only sound 
lieard day or night was th^ tolling of bells. After 
sunset, carts went their rounds through the streets— the 
-drivers uttering the. dismal, ^ry, ." Bring out your 
dead!" . « 

The pestilence had no sooner ceased its ravages than 
a fire broke, out which laid nearly the whole city in 
ashes. About one o'clock on a September morning in 
1665, flames were seen issuing from a baker's shop in 
Fish Street.^^ The previous sumnier hod been excep- 
tionally dry, and the wooden houses but -fed the fury of 
the flames. Fanned by an. east wind the ifire spread with 
alarming rapidity from house to bouse, and continued 
raging. for four days. , When it was at last extinguished, 
the city was a heap of smoking ruins. About 1 3,QQO 
houses and 90 churches, including St. Paul's Cathedral,^^ 
were completely destroyed. 

It was groundlessly believed that the Catholics 
had wilfully caused the fire, and a most unjust state- 
ment to this efiect was inscribed upon the column erected 
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in London to commemorate the event. Dryden boldly 
rebuked the false charge : — 

'* Where London's column, pointing to the skies, 
Like a tall bully, lifts its head^ and lies" 

Much good came out of this disaster. The fire had 
acted as a purifying agent, for by it the seeds of dis- 
ease were destroyed, and many hovels which had been 
mere dens of pestilence were burned down. Thus, as 
the houses were rebuilt of stone, and the new streets 
made wider, there has never been another great plague 
in London. 

Fall of Clarendon. — ^While the country was suflfer- 
ing from the effects of the plague and fire, it gradually 
became known that the money raised for the war had 
not been employed to support the navy but had been 
wasted on officials and courtiers. The Commons de- 
manded an inquiry into the details of the expenditure, 
which was rejected by the Lord Chancellor Clarendon. 
Charles deserted his minister,^'* who, to escape the 
penalties of impeachment, had to take refuge in France. 

" We must not let the respect we justly feel for 
Clarendon as a writer blind us to the faults which he 
committed as a statesman." ^ His slavish subjection to 
the king led him to most serious crimes against the 
honour and liberty of England, although this certainly 
gave the profligate monarch no excuse for leaving him 
so ungratefully to his fate. 



L The Act naming those wbo were to be pun« 
ished, was mis-called an Act of Indemnity 
or Pardon. 

% The corpses of Cromwell. Ireton. and Brad- 
Shaw (see p. 65) were dragged from their 
tombs in Westminster Abbey. The bodies 
of Cromwell's mother and daughter, of 
Pym. and of the lllustrioiui BIftke, were 



also thrust promiscuonsly into a hole In 
the acUolning graveyard. Blake la uow 
buried in St Margaret's Church. 

S. T7biini. Tyburn Hill, near Hyde Park, was 
for a long time the place of public execu* 
tion in London. 

4. See p. 23. The country has now returned 
to the plan taken with Oiarlcs I., pf 
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gnmtiBir tke rerenne from year to year. 

<l,20O,OOO then would be equivalent to 

orer three millions now. 
0, ExdM, a tax on home commodities. It U 

an 'inland' tax corresponding to the 

*imt-laiid' custom duties on Imports and 

exports. 
S. By this act, the feudal system was abolished, 

and indinet was substituted for direct 

7. He was a. prominent monber of the Long 

Parliament, and Joined the king's psirty 
after the publication of the Grand Remon- 
strance (see p. 85). 

8. lev ParilaaMDl It lasted from 1MM679. 

having thus a much longer aetuai working 
existence than the Long Parliament had. 
After the first f&w years, many of its mem- 
bera received regular bribes both from the 
English ministers and the French king; 
it has thus become known as The Petuion 
ParUament. 

9. Dis s s mt sra, i.e., those who dilfer from and 

do not conform to the Bstablished Church. 
It was at this time that the word came 
first into usol 
10. The Acts against Dissenters, are known, as 
"file Clai«nd(m Ck)de.' Th«y are as &il- 
lows:— 

(1) The Corporation Act (1661), requiring all 
members of corporations to renounce the 
Solemn League and (Covenant, and take 
the sacrament according to the rites of 
the Church of England ; 

(2) The Act ofUniformUy (1662), providing that 
every minister should publicly declare his 
assent to everything contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, or be deprived 
of bis benefice. Two thousand clergymen 
.were turned adrift ; 

(&) The Conventide Act (1664). meant to 
inrevent the deprived clergymen from 
fDrmlng ooogregatlops, and enacting that 



any person present at a religious meeting 
not held according to the Established 
Church should be imprisoned, and for a 
third offence transported for soven years ; 
(4) The Five MiU Act (1665) forbidding the dis> 
senting cleiigymeu from coming within yive 
milea of any corporate town or place where 
they had been ministers except when 

travelling. 
11. Psatlaiida, a range of hills a few miles south- 
west of Edinburgh. The soene of the battle 
is called Uullion's Green. 
Oraliam of ClaTarlioiUM, afterwards mode 

Viscount Dundee. 
Dmmdog, a farm-house, about 12 milea 

south-west of Glasgow. 
Bothwell Bridge, over the Clyde, between 
Hamilton and Glasgow. The battle was 
fought on the 22nd of June 1679. 
22nd February 16C5. * 

Lowestoft. Tills battle was fought in 1^65. 
17. Horth Poreland, fought in 1666. sometimes 
described as the Battle in the Downs. 
All the disasters of this war were due to the 
extravagance of Charles II., who seized 
every opportunity of diverting the money 
. - voted for the fleet to his own pleasures. 
40.' Called the Peace of Breda. See note 7, 

page 99. 
20. The year of the Black Plague in the time of 

Edward lU. 
2L In the same proportion this would now mean 
a death in Loudon c/t nearly 1,600.000 
people. 
22. Near London Bridge. 
2S. Tliat iH. Old St Paul's. The new Cathedral 
was designed by Sir Christopher Wren. 
Clarendon's love for the Constitution offended 
Charles, his pure life seemed a rebuke to 
the vicious courtiers, and bis subserviency 
to the Crown alienated the people. Thus 
no one regretted his exile. 
25. Macaulay. 
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THE RENEWAL OF THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN 
CROWN AND PARLIAMENT. 

THE Ministry of the Cabal. ^ — ^The fall of Clarendon 
indicated that the Boyalist reaction had spent its 
force. The great English Revolution of the seventeenth 
century — the trwrnftr of the supreToe control of the -Ece- 
cutive Administration from the Crown to the House of 
Commons — was throughout this Long Parliament pro- 
ceeding rapidly and steadily. 
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Charles, kept poor by his follies and vices, was con- 
tinually in want of money. This, the Commons alone 
could legally give him ; and, as the price of theii* grant, 
they gradually assumed the power of breaking up 
cabinets ^ and of directing the course of foreign policy. 
Thus, while loudly and sincerely professing their attach- 
ment to the royal office and the royal person, they had 
fiallen just as furiously upon Clarendon as the Long 
Parliament had fallen on Strafford.^ While upholding 
the principle^ that the king can do no wrong ^^ they were 
determined to hold ministers of the sovereign respon^le 
for his acts. 

The ministry which succeeded was that known as the 
Cabal, a body of men of^jSi^j^^.l^o3di3pt character; and 
under their administration the action of the English 
government was of the most unconstitutional and dis- 
graceful kind. Of this cabinet, the chief in influence 
with the king, but not in ability,^ was the Duke of 
Buckingham — the equally dangerous son of that ill- 
omened favourite who first led the House of Stuart on 
the perilous path which finally ended in its ruin. 

England, France, and Holland. — At this time, France 
was by far the most powerful state in Europe.® Its 
ambitious monarch, Louis XIV., was bent upon the con- 
quest of the Netherlands, and it was the undoubted policy 
of England to aid Holland in resisting his encroachments ; 
but Charles and his advisers — ever ready to barter the 
honour of England to secure the means for vicious 
pleasure — had sold Dunkirk ^ to the French king, and 
agreed to favour his design. It was only when popular 
indignation became too great to be withstood that Charles 
concluded a treaty known as the Triple Alliance,^ by 
which England, Holland, and Sweden bound themselves 
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to resist Louis. This league was welcomed by the people 
and called forth the enthusiasm of the Puritans, who 
declared that it was the only good thing which had been 
done since the king came to the throne. 

Louis pretended to yield ; but at the same time he 
offered privately to supply Charles with money and 
support him (if necessary) with an army in England, 
pnmded only that he would desert his allies. Charles, 
wishing to be free from the scrutiny of Parliament, 
accepted the dishonourable proposal. Accordingly, he 
signed the Secret Treaty of Dover — agreeing, on condition 
of receiving ;£^200,000® from the French king, to support 
him in seizing Holland. It was also stipulated in 
this base bargain, that after Louis' continental conquests 
had been completed, Charles should, with the aid of a 
French army, establish an absolute monarchy in England. 

" Had this treaty been publicly known, the history 
of the government of the Stuarts would doubtlessly 
have terminated with the year 1 6 70. For that which 
James's proceedings never even threatened was absolutely 
sacrificed by Charles — the national security as against 
France." ^° 

The profligate monarch continued through life to be 
the pensioner of Louis, and was ever ready to promote 
his schemes, if sufficiently bribed, and if the danger was 
not too great. He therefore entered upon a war with 
HoUand.^^ A detachment of English troops, under the 
Duke of Momnouth,^^ assisted the French to overrun 
that country, and the Dutch were defeated by the 
English' in several naval engagements, but the war was 
80 unpopular that Charles was compelled to conclude 
a peace.^^ 

The Danby Administration. — The Cabal broke up 
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in 1673, and, for six years, Charles was nominally under \ 
the guidance of the Earl of Dariby. Though the actual 
nature of the agreement between Charles and Louis was J 
of course unknown, their evident friendship awakened 
strong jealousy against the Catholics. The Duke of 
York also had publicly professed his conversion to 
Catholicism^ and had married the Catholic princess of ' 
Modena. So alarmed was the Parliament, that the Test I 
Act ^* was passed, debarring from office all who refused f 
to abjure the doctrine of transubstantiation.^^ On ' 
this account the Duke of York was compelled to 
resign his office of Lord High Admiral ; and towards i 
the end of the reign, a Bill ^® for excluding this prince 
from the throne formed a subject of bitter controversy 
between the Commons and the Crown. 

The public mind was, at this time, just in the mood to 
give ear to any story which seemed to confirm its fear and 
distrust of the Catholics. Titus Gates, a disgraced clergy- 
man of the Church of England, took advantage of this to 
excite universal alarm by a false account of a religious 
plot.^^ He affirmed that a scheme had been contrived 
to bum down London, to massacre the Protestants, and 
to assassinate the king, while a French army was at the 
same time to land in Ireland. 

The stupid fabrication happened to be strangely con- 
firmed by the murder of a justice of the peace ^^ who 
had received the deposition ^^ of Gates. This was all 
that was needed to rouse throughout the country a wild 
hatred against the Catholics. They were most cruelly 
dealt with ; the peers and gentlemen denounced by Gates 
were committed to the Tower, and the informer himself 
received a pension of ;^I200 a year. 

The panic excited by the inventions of Gates was in- 
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creased by the discovery that Danby had been negotiating 
with Louis for a pension to the king of England. This 
statesman might be described as a weaker Clarendon. 
He had some regard for the honour of his country and 
the authority of Parliament, while his arrangement of the 
marriage between the Princess Mary and William of 
Orange ^^ prove that he was at heart opposed to the am- 
bition of France. But ministers had not yet learned to 
separate their public duty from obedience to the personal 
wishes of the monarch ; and, like his predecessors, Danby 
had sold England's aid to Louis that his extravagant 
master might have money to spend upon his pleasures. 
He urged that all had been done by command of the 
king, but the Commons rightly refused to listen to such a 
plea. Accordingly, Danby was impeached ; ^^ and an Act 
(specially directed against the Duke of York) was intro- 
duced to exclude Catholics from succeeding to the throne. 
Rather than consent to the proposals of the Commons, 
Charles dissolved the Parliament ; but, in order to in- 
fluence the electors, he assented to the passing of the 
Act known as the Habeas Corpus Ad^^ and generally 
regarded as one of the principal bulwarks of the liberty 
of the person. By it, the arbitrary authority exercised 
by the judges and the crown in regard to imprisonment 
before trial was completely overthrown. 

The Ryehouse Plot. — Towards the end of the reign, 
several of the leading Whig noblemen entered into a 
plot to assassinate both Charles and the Duke of York 
and to raise the Duke of Monmouth to the throne. 
They were to have been attacked at Byehmise, a farm 
on the way from Newmarket to London. The secret, 
however, became known, and the leaders of the con- 
spiracy were executed. 
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The diacloanre of the plot caused a strong feeling 
in favour of the king, and he became almost as popular 
aa at the Restoration. When he not long afterwards 
died of apoplexy,^ the Duke of York was allowed to 
succeed without opposition. 



" For GinH dAt|:&B hod crwAed 
«. Sjnin liul Itm lU hlgli [Hiirt 
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THE FALL OF THE STUARTS. 
1686-1688. 

COBSSION and Gharaciter 
I of JamesII.' — Charles, on 
I being told by his brother 
the Duke of York of a plot 
against his life, is said to 
have ■ replied, " No, no, 
James ; they will never kill 
me to make you king." The 
far* that James was a Catho- 
lic was sufficient to destroy 
his popularity. He possessed 
neither the personal charm 
JAMBS II. nor the practical tact which 

had enabled Charles to retain the attachment of his sub- 
jects notwithstanding the dissatisfection caused by his 
connection with Louis of France. James was generally 
believed' to have the merit of sincerity and honesty. 
Hehadboldly declared his conversion to Catholicism, 
and now stated that " although he meant to maintain 
the Chnrch of England in her temporal dignity, he was 
unwilling to communicate with her in things spiritual." 
His statement to the Privy Conncillors, that he had 
no fondness for arbitrary power and that he was deter- 
mined to " maintain the established government in 
Church and State," produced at once a sense of inex- 
pressible relief, " We have now for our Church," it was 
said,. " the word of a king, and of a king who was 
never worse than his word." The Parliament, accord- 
ingly, manifested their loyalty by a grant of a revenue 
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of two millions, and by the passing of a law that whoever 
should move to " alter or change the descent of the 
crown should be adjudged guilty of high treason." 

Monmouth's Bebellion. — The hold which James 
possessed on public confidence was increased by the 
joint attempt at rebellion of Argyle in Scotland and 
Monmouth in England. These two noblemen had for 
some years been refugees in Holland. 

The former landed in the west of Scotland ; ^ but, 
after a vain attempt to seize Glasgow, he was captured ^ 
while attempting to escape, and was executed at Edin- 
burgh on June 30th, 1685. 

Monmouth appeared as the Protestant champion, and 
claimed to succeed to the throne on the ground that 
his mother, Lucy Walters, had been married to Charles 
at the Hague. He had intended to act simultaneously 
with Argyle, but was delayed by contrary winds, and did 
not land * until the Scottish rising had failed. . 

The south-west of England was strongly Puritan; 
and so rapidly did the people flock to his standard, 
which had been set up in the market-place of Lywe^ 
that the day after his landing his followers amounted to 
1500 foot and several horsemen.* He next marched to 
Taunton in Somerset, where, on his arrival, the doors 
and windows were wreathed with flowers, and a train of 
young girls presented him with a gorgeously embroidered 
flag and a richly bound Bible. 

Emboldened by his reception, he now proclaimed 
himself king. He had then SOOO infantry and lOOO 
cavalry — ^mostly farmers, peasants, and miners, who had 
never before borne arms. Finding Bath and Bristol too 
strong for attack, he marched in a haphazard manner 
through SomersetshirCy closely followed and harassed by 
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Churcliill.* Meantime, Feversham was coming to the 
assistance of the latter, with nearly 3000 men. 

The two armies came in sight of one another near 
Bridgewater. Monmouth resolved to trust to a sur- 
prise by night to snatch a victx)ry which he had no 
hope of obtaining over the disciplined soldiers of the 
king in fair fight in open day. Though the moon 
was then at the full, the thick fog which gathered on 
the marsh concealed the advance of his troops. 

But for a deep ditch,^ which, unknown to Mon- 
mouth, covered the front of the royal camp, his 
scheme might have been successful. This obstacle 
proved fatal to it. The accidental firing of some stray 
shots gave the alarm, and speedily the royal troops 
were drawn up facing the ditch in battle array. The 
cavalry of Monmouth were soon dispersed by the volleys 
of the guards; and, although his infantry for a time 
fought with a stubbornness worthy of veteran troops, 
he saw that his cause was lost, and fled from the field. 

Deserted by their leader and, separated from their 
ammunition waggons, the insurgents still resolutely 
held their own ; but soon the guards, making a detour,^ 
charged them on both flanks ; the artillery poured its 
shot amongst them, the cavalry advanced to the charge, 
and the rout was complete. Monmouth, some days 
afterwards, was discovered in a ditch, disguised as a 
peasant. He was taken to London, and vainly implored 
James to pardon him. " Tour crime is too great," said 
the inexorable riaonarch. Nine days after the defeat of 
Sedgemoor the hapless nobleman sufiered execution on 
Tower Hill." 

Kirke's Lamb^, and the Bloody Assizes. — Thus 
ended the last battle fought on English soil.^^ After 
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the victory, the cavalry under Colonel Kirke searched 
all the villages round — putting the fugitives to a cruel 
death, and arresting all who had sheltered them. These 
troops bore a flag with the figure of a paschal lamb ^^ 
upon it ;, and the people of Cornwall long remembered 
with horror the atrocities of ' Kirke' s lambs,' 

This military massacre did not satisfy James,^and it 
was followed by a commission ^^ known ever afterwards 
as the * Bloody Assizes,' Under Judge Jeffreys, already 
notorious for his unscrupulous disregard of justice and 
his delight in cruelty, it placed on trial every one 
suspected of treason. More than 300 persons were 
executed, lOOO were sold into slavery, and a large 
number more were whipped and fined. The queen's 
maids of honour had to be bribed with the sum of 
;f 2000 to obtain the pardon of the * maids of Taunton ' 
who had presented Monmouth with the banijer. 

The trial which showed most clearly the brutality of 
Jeffreys and excited the greatest indignation, was the 
first of the crimson list. The victim was the aged Lady 
Alice Lisle,^^ who had lived long in retirement at Win* 
Chester, but was now accused of harbouring two of the 
rebels. The jury were literally ^hvllied ' into finding 
her guilty, and the exultant wretch who acted as her 
judge condemned the venerable lady to be burned alive. 
It was with the greatest difiiculty that her friends per- 
suaded the king to change the sentence, and she was 
beheaded at Winchester five days after her trial. 

Such severity defeated its purpose, and helped to 
deprive the king of the attachment of the nation. 

nnoonstitutional Acts of the King. — James's 
policy was directed to the attainment of two ends — 
the restoration of Catholicism, and the establishment of 
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absolute power. To obtain these lie required a new 
High Commission Court ■^* to ensure ecclesiastical 
supremacy, a settled revenue, a standing army, and the 
repeal of the Habeas Corpus ^* and Test Acts.-^* He 
soon obtained the first of these,^^ Parliament had already 
granted him the second, it also allowed him to raise the 
army from ten to twenty thousand men,-^® but it stead- 
fastly refused to yield to him on the last point. 

To get over this obstacle to his plans, James claimed 
the double power of suspending and of dispensing Tvith 
any law he chose. The former of these meant that he 
might determine that for a given time 'any particular 
statute should not be enforced ; the latter, that in the 
case of particular persons named bg the king the law 
should be inoperative. Accordingly, notwithstanding 
the Test Act, he began to officer his troops with 
•Catholics and to appoint them to the highest offices 
of state. He followed this up by demanding that a 
Declaration of Indulgence,^* suspending the penal laws 
against Nonconformists and Catholics, should be read 
by every clergyman on two successive Sundays. 

Seven bishops^® who petitioned against it were 
arrested. While the accused men were waiting for their 
trial, tumults took place all over the country, and the 
people of the west prepared to take up arms. The popu- 
lar spirit is well shown in a Cornish song, concerning 
Sir J. Trelawny, Bishop of Bristol, one of the seven — 

" And shaU Trelawny die, and shall Trelawny die 1 
Then twenty thousand Cornish boys will know the reason 
why." 

The charge was *the writing or publishing in the 
county of Middlesex, of a false, malicious, and seditious 
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libel.' Every point was closely contested — the * vrritingj 
the ^publication,^ and whether these took place in the 
Gcmnty of Middlesex, all occupied the court for . hours. 
The accused were finally acquitted on the grand con- 
stitutional ground that the ' dispensing power claimed 
hy the king was illegal ;' and that the document com- 
plained of was no libel, bnt that ' every subject has a 
right to petition his sovereign." 

Even the soldiers whom James had placed on Houn- 
slow Heath to overawe the capital, shouted with joy 
when the news of ' not guilty ' reached the camp. 

James and William of Orange : Flight of the King. 
— ^This last act decided leading politicians of all parties 
to seek the assistance of William, Prince of Orange,^^ who 
had married Mary, the daughter of James. Had not a 
son about this time bfeen^bom to James, no decisive step 
might have been taken so speedily ; for, with the death 
of James, Mary would have ascended the throne. But 
it was now evident that, if a Catholic restoration was 
to be prevented, it must be done without delay. 

It so happened that Louis of France was engaged in a 
war with Germany, and was therefore unable to help 
his faithful pensioner. When William landed at Torbay 
with 13,000 soldiers, he met with no resistance, for, 
owing to Churchill, the soldiers sent to check his 
advance deserted to him. Through the same in- 
fluence, Anne, the daughter of James, joined the in- 
surgents. " God help me," said James, " for my own 
children have forsaken me." When he learned that 
his wife and child had escaped to France, he proceeded 
down the Thames to the Isle of Sheppey to follow them. 
There he was intercepted and brought back to liondon ; 
but on learning of the entry of the Dutch into the city. 
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he went to Rochester. Thence, in the dead of night, 
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the fugitive king took a small boat down the Medway, 
and went on board a smack which conveyed him to 
France.^ 



1. Jmbm n. reigned flrom 1685 to 1688. 

2. He landed, in May 1685, In the country of bis 

own clan— the clan Campbell— at Camp- 
beltown, in Kintyre. 

3. lie was captured on June 17, 1685b 

4. Monmouth landed in Lyme, Dorset, on June 

11, only six days before Argyle's capture. 

5. Monmouth landed with only eighty fol- 

lowers. 

6. Qhureliill, afterwards world-fiunous as the 

Duke of Marlborough. 

7. Called the Old Butsex Rhine or stream. 

8. Detovr, a round<ibout way. Instead of ad- 

vancing stndglit forward, they went a dis- 
tance round and fell upon the flanks of 
the enony. 

9. The Battle of Sedgemoor was fought on July 

6. and Monmouth was executed on July 16. 

10. The battles of William and of the rebellions 

of 1715 and 1745 were fought in Scotland 
and /remand— the last being Culloden in 
1746. 

11. A PaschaL Lamb, <.«.. a lamb ready for the 

sacrifice of the Passover. Kirke and his 
cavalry had been serving in Tangiers in 
Africa against the Mohammedans ; and it 
was there that they had got this symbol. 

12. Oommiaaion here means a body appointed to 

conduct the trials of the suspected persons. 

13. Lady Alice Uale. The true reason of the 

savage hostility of the Crown to this lady 
was that her husband, John Usle. had 



been one of the Judges who had presided 
at the trial of Charles L 

14. High CommissioB Court, for the trial of all 
ecclesiastical cases. See p. 34. 

16. Habeas Oorpiu Act. The repeal of this 
Act woidd have enabled the King to ar- 
rest and keep in prison without trial all 
those opposed to his policy. 

16. Test Act, see p. 16&. This Act rendered it 

illegal for Roman Catholics to be officers 
in the army or hold any public office. 

17. The New High Commission Court was com- 

posed of six persons under the presidency 
of the notorious Judge Jefft-eys. 

18. James was in receipt of a regular pension 

lyom Louis of France for the supjiort of 
his army. 

19. Declaration of Indii]g«nc6. There were two 

of these proclaimed by James— the first on 
April 4, 1687, and the second oa April 27, 
1688. The 20th and 27th of May, 168 ^ were 
the days appointed for reeding the De- 
claration. 

20. The chief of the seven was Bancroft, Arch- 

bishop of Canterbury. 

21. WtUiam of Orange, see note 5, p. 87. This 

Prince was son of the former William of 
Orange, and of Mary, daughter of Charles 
I. He had married his cousin Mary, 
daughter of James IL 

22. James' flight took place on December 18. 

1688. 
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THE Convention Parliament: The Declaration of 
Bigrlits. — Before his escape James had burnt the 
writs summoning a new Parliament; and, as he made 
his way down the Thames during his first attempt at 
flight, he had thrown the Great Seal ^ into the river. It 
was therefore impossible to summon a Parliament ac- 
cording to the usual methods, but the difficulty was 
surmounted by the Privy Councillors. They convoked 
the House of Lords ; and a second House was formed 
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of those members of the Commons who had sat in any 
Parliament during the reign of Charles II., and of the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council-men of 
London. 

Both Houses requested William to take upon himself 
the temporary administration of the kingdom, and to 
summon representatives of the counties and boroughs to 
a Convention^ j}o consider the affairs of the kingdom. 

There were in this Assembly Jive parties, and a clear 
knowledge of their proceedings is essential to an un- 
derstanding of the principles of our modern government. 

In the first place, there were two very small extreme 
sections — royalists, on the one hand, republicans, on the 
other. The former would have at once recalled the 
sovereign without making any demand for a renewal of 
Constitutional rule ; the latter would have formed a 
commonwealth, refusing ever again to submit to a 
king. It soon became evident that both of these views 
met with little support, and those holding them joined 
in with the more numerous parties. 

Of the remaining three^ two might be called ' tory ' 
and one * whig.' The first wished to recall James, bat 
agreed that it would be necessary to take precautions 
to secure the liberties of the country. This party soon 
joined with the second^ which declared that the fugitive 
king had by his flight deserted the throne, and was, in 
the eyes of the law, dead ; ^ so that the next heir, Mary 
of Orange, was actually Queen of England. 

The third or whig party argued in a more thorough 
way. They pointed out that there had been main- 
tained the dangerous doctrine of the divine right 
of kings, many holding that the sovereign was inde- 
pendent of parliament and above the law; and they 
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rightly held that such views were utterly inconsistent 
with the principles of a limited constitutional mon- 
archy. It was, they asserted, essential once and for 
ever to strike down a principle so fatal to freedom. 

Accordingly, they advocated that parliament should 
boldly depose the king, and confer the crown on some 
other prince — not necessarily the hereditary heir. This 
course was in effect adopted.* It was thus finally 
established that the English monarchy rests upon a 
compact between the king and people; and that, if 
the king defies the law of the country and attacks 
its liberty, he may with justice and in accordance with 
the constitution be deposed from the throne he has 
disgraced and from the office he has used for purposes 
so alien to its true function. This is the true purport 
of the Great Revolution of 1688. 

The regency was then offered to William and the 
crovm to the Princess Mary. But the prince refused 
to occupy such a position, and Mary nobly declined a 
throne unshared by her husband. It was therefore 
agreed that William and Mary should be joint sovereigns, 
and the crown was accepted by them on this condition.^ 

Before they I'^ceived the crown they gave their 
assent to the famous Declaration of Rights^ by which 
for the first time a secure basis was obtained for a 
constitutional monarchy. Its more important provisions 
were those against the suspending and dispensing powers, 
and the levying of money without consent of Parliament. 
It was a clear limitation of the prerogatives of the sove- 
reign in regard to legislation, taxation, the maintenance 
of a standing army, the liberty of the person, and the 
rights of private property ' 

This new charter of liberty received its name because 



i 
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it is, in its own words, a ' Declaration ' of the true 
* rights ' of the people of this realm ; and it concludes 
with the firm statement that * they do claim, demand, 
and insist upon, all and singular the premises,^ as their I 
undoubted rights and liberties.* 

It was finally confirmed by the Bill of Bights passed \ 
by the first Parliament of William and Mary. This bill 
also provided for the succession of the crown to William j 
or Mary, as the one survived the other ; to the Princess \ 
Anne ® if Mary had no children, and failing these, to any 
children that might be bom to William. It was de- 
clared illegal for a Catholic to hold the crown. 

BesiBtauce in Scotland : the Massa.cre of Ghlencoe.— 
As soon as the troops of James were withdrawn from I 
Scotland to repel the invasion of William, the Cove- 
nanters proclaimed William king ; and although the 
Duke of Gordon for a time held Edinburgh Castle on 
behalf of James, he gave up all resistance as soon as 
the majority of the Scottish Estates® declared in favour 
of William and Mary. 

In the Highlands, however. Viscount Dundee ^^ sum- 
moned the clans to his standard. They had assembled 
to the number of 3 GOO at Blair Castle, commanding the 
wild pass of KilHecranlde^^ when the scouts brought in- 
telligence that General Mackay. who had about an equal I 
number of men under his command, was entering the 
pass. The soldiers of Mackay were tired with a long 
march, and did not expect to find the enemy either so 
near at hand or so completely prepared ; accordingly, 
the majority of them, after passing the narrow defile, 
threw themselves on the ground to snatch a little repose 
until the others had come through the pass. 

Suddenly some musket-shots were heard, and Mackay 
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had barely arranged his lines when the Highlanders 
were npon him. Firing one volley, they threw down 
their muskets and charged wildly down the pass with 



their claymores. The rush was like a mountain torrent 
and swept the troops of Mackay headlong before it. 
Never was there a victory more brilliant and complete; 
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but the death of Dundee, by a chance shot, turned it 
practically into a defeat, and in the following summer 
nearly all the clans sent in a formal submission. 

Only one clan, the Macdonalds of Glencoe^^ delayed 
taking the oath of allegiance till after the time fixed by 
the proclamation^^ offering pardon on submission. Their 
delay was due wholly to a misunderstanding ; ^* hut 
William, who knew nothing of the circumstances,^^ gave 
a written order " to extirpate that sept ^^ of thieves for 
the vindication of public justice." By means of the 
blackest treachery, the order was carried out to the letter. 

Glencoe is a wild valley not far from Loch Leven,^^ an 
inlet of the sea separating Argyleshire from Inverness. 
The valley is neither fruitful nor beautiful, and no one 
would choose it for a habitation except for the facilities 
it affords for defence. The Macdonalds did not number 
altogether more than 2 GO, but would doubtless have sold 
their lives dear had not their murderers come in the 
guise of friends. 

One hundred and twenty men of Argyle's regiment 
were sent to quarter on them ; and the Macdonalds, 
believing that their submission had been accepted, re- 
ceived them hospitably. After they had completely 
lulled all lingering suspicions of unfriendliness, the 
Campbells suddenly fell on their hosts at daybreak, and 
massacred all except a few who escaped to the mountains 
only to perish from hunger and cold amid the winter's 
snow. This crime forms the worst stain on the memory 
of William, who was, at the very least, guilty of the 
grossest carelessness in a matter of life and death. 

War in Ireland : Battle of the Boyne. — Ireland was 
held for James by the Lord-Lieutenant Tyrconnel, who 
had under his command an army of 50,000 men. 
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The supporters of William, on learning the flight of 
James, had collected for security at Unniskillen and 
Londonderry^ where they maintained a heroic defence 
against Tyrconnel. The latter city was only saved from 
surrender by the entry of an English ship with provisions. 

Meantime James had landed at Kinsale,^^ and had 
been received in Dublin with the utmost enthusiasm. 
There he summoned an Irish Parliament, which passed 
an Act of attainder against the leading Protestants of 
Ireland. 

But already the Protestants of Enniskillen had de- 
feated the royal troops with great slaughter at Newton 
Butler^^ the blockade of liOndonderry had been raised, 
and the north of Ireland conquered for William. Mar- 
shal Schomberg,^ taking advantage of the panic thus 
created, landed at Carrickfergus with 10,000 men and 
entrenched himself at Dundalk, till the advance of 
winter rendered operations impossible. 

In the spring, reinforcements of Dutch and Danish 
soldiers, with several English regiments, brought his 
force to over 30,000 men; and, in a short time, 
William himself arrived to take supreme command. 
James, whose army, though augmented by 8000 French 
troops sent by Louis, did not muster much above 
20,000, resolved to await the attack of William on 
the south side of the Boyne,^^ having Drogheda strongly 
garrisoned on his right, and the bridge of Slane on his 
left. William determined to attack strongly both 
flanks of the enemy, while his centre plunged boldly 
into the river. To save the left flank of James, the 
French troops were withdrawn from the centre ; and 
the Irish infantry, left alone, broke and fled as soon as 
the troops of William made good their footing. For a 
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time, the Irish cavalry held them in check ; but already 
the thoughts of James were bent only on flight, and he 
made no effort to rally his men. At the first symptoms 
of wavering he galloped towards Dublin, and in hot 
haste escaped again to France. 

The Irish, deserted by their king and disheartened 
by their disastrous defeat, continued their opposition to 
William for more than a year. Before they were fin§illy 
subdued he returned to England, leaving Churchill in 
supreme command. By the capitulation of Limerick, 
resistance was finally abandoned ; but the treaty ^^ then 
entered into between the generals was not observed by 
the Protestant Irish Parliament, and a system of iron 
despotism was enforced for more than a hundred years 
afterwards. 



1. n« Orukt 8«d; ImprasMd on all doeu* 

ments, proclamations, and edicts in the 
name qfthe aovereign. 

2. Oonroition. That is, an assembly equiva- 

lent to a parliament, but not called by a 
constitutional head like the king. The 
name is applied (1) to the 'Barebones' 
parliament summoned by Cromwell in 
1<S3^ heton he was appointed Lord Pro- 
tector (see p. 88); (2) to the assembly 
called by General Monk which recalled 
Charies IL (see pp. 95 and 9») ; and (8) to 
this body which dethroned James II., and 
elected William of Orange. 

3. It is a maxim of our monarchy that 'the 

king never dies,' for the moment that one 
sovereign ceases to live the next heir has 
really begun to reign. This party held 
that whenever the man James Stuart hnd 
left the throne vacant, the craton had de- 
v<4ved upon his daughter Mary, who was* 
now actually queen. 

4. What took place was this— (1) the Commons 

enacted that " King James having en- 
deavoured to subvert the constitution of 
tlie kingdom by breaking the original 
compact between king and people . . . 
aa4 having withdrawn himself out of the 
kingdom, has abdicated the govtfrnment, 
and that the throne is thereby vacant ; " 
(S) the Lords altered the word ' abdicated ' 
into ' deserted.' 
C. The crown was offered to William and Mary 
coi\)ointly on iSth February 1889. 



7. 
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6. Daelarfttton of SU^ta, not to be confounded 

with the I^itioH 0/ Right of lii28. The 

four muat Important bulwarks of English 

liberty are— 

(1) Magna Charta wrung ff om King 

John a215). 
(3D The Petition of Right exacted from 

Charles I. in 1628 (8«e p. 24*. 
(3) The Habeas Corpus Act forced ih>m 
Charles II. in 1679 (see p. 109). 
and (i) The Declaration of Rights in January 

1689. 
PrHBisaa, the propositions stated be/ore in 

the Declaration. 
Prlaceia Anne, second daughter of Jameii 
II., married to PriucA George of Den- 
mark. 
9. Scottish Batatas, the equivalent of the Eng- 
lish Parliiuiieut. It included bishops, peers, 
and members of the Commons, 
la VlaeoiintDmidaa.formerly Graham of Claver- 
house (see note 12, p. lOu). 
KUlieerankia. in the district of Bltiir Athol 
in the north of Perthshire. The battle was 
fought on July 27th. 1689. 
CHaiieoe. Tlie massacre of Glencoe took place 
on February 13, 1692. 

13. The Proclamation flxed the last day of 1691, 

as the time before which submission had 
to be made. 

14. Maodonald had gone to Fort-William within 

the time to make submission, but the 
governor could not receive the oath of 
allegiance, and sent him to Inrerary to 



11. 



12. 
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WZLLIAH III.:i TOE ^JNO APPOINTED BT 
PASLIAUENT. 

HARACTEB and Policy of 
Wmiam.— When William 
of Orange ascended the 
throne of England he was 
in his thirty-eighth year. 
Hia aspect was pale and 
furrowed with lines of care, 
for hia bodily frame was 
all too weak for the heroic 
spirit which animated it ; — 

" A fiery soul, which, working 

WILLIAM ADD MART. "H'' ''^ WaJ, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o'er-informed^ the tenement of clay."' 

His eye was of piercing brightness, hia brow lofty, 
his manner cold and passionless. " He had," says a 
contemporary,* " a thin and weak body, was brown- 
Iiaired, and of a clear and delicate complexion. Ho 
had a Roman eagle nose, bright and sparkling eyes, a 
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large front,^ and a countenance composed to gravity 
and authority. . . . He spoke little and very slowly, 
and most commonly with a disgusting dryness, which 
was his character at all times, except in a day of battle ; - 
for then he was all fire, though without passion, he was 
then everywhere and looked to everything." 

With his ' intimates ' he was frank, affectionate, and 
witty, and he was capable of inspiring friendships 
stronger than death ; * but by the nation he was respected 
rather than loved, for he did not shine in social inter- 
course and experienced little pleasure in the routine 
of life. His mind was formed for great achievements ; 
and he found his keenest enjoyment in perilous ad- 
venture, in the excitement of battle, and in the game of 
politics which he waged on such a stupendous scale 
with his antagonist Louis XIV. of France. 

William's eager desire was to be not leader of a 
faction or party, but King of the whole of England. 
It is one of the glories of this monarch, that through 
his generosity no blood was shed in England at the 
great Revolution. The Whigs, who had brought him 
to the throne, clamoured for vengeance against their 
Tory foes ; but the firm king, by an Act of Grace^ from 
the crown, declared " a perfect oblivion for all political 
offences up to that moment." ® 

The chief motive which led William of Orange to 
accept the crown of England, was the immense accession 
of strength he thereby acquired for withstanding the 
ambitious projects of Louis of Prance. The two sove- 
reigns, William and Louis, stood out prominently as the 
most powerful rulers of their time. The destinies of 
Europe virtually depended on the success of the one 
against the other. From his childhood,® William had 
<*' . I 
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carried on a heroic struggle against his great rival. By 
the terrible expedient of bursting the sea-dykes and 
flooding the greater part of his country/® he had saved 
Holland from French conquest; and after continuing 
the conflict for six years, he at last, by the peace of 
Nimwegen,^^ had secured its independence. 

William and Louis of Prance. — Shortly after ascend- 
ing the throne of England, William succeeded in forming 
the league against France known as the Grand AUiance,^^ 
of which the principal members were England, Holland, 
Germany, and Spain. While William was occupied in 
Ireland, fortune had been favouring the arms of France 
in its contest with the Allies. In addition to this, the 
allied fleet had sustained a severe defeat off Beachy 
Head^ owing to the culpable reluctance of Torrington,^^ 
the English admiral, to engage in battle, while the Dutch 
portion of the fleet were bravely contending against 
superior numbers. The French landed on the coast of 
Devon and burned Teignmouth, but the outrage was fatal 
to the Jacobite rising, which it was hoped their landing 
would incite. Had Tourville dashed at London instead 
of attacking the west, the Stuart dynasty might have 
been re-established by foreign force, and the whole course 
of English modem history completely changed. 

As the chief spirit of the coalition was William, Louis' 
policy was to give such aid to James that the attention 
of his rival would be concentrated on the defence of his 
own throne. Thus the issues of the great European war 
depended at this time upon the result of the struggle 
in Ireland; and the victories of the Boyne in 1690, 
and of Aughrim^* in 1 691, far more than counter- 
balanced the French successes on the continent. 

France was now threatened along its whole line of 
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defence — on the east, by the Emperor of Germany ; on 
the south-east, by the Duke of Savoy; on the south, 
by the King of Spain ; and on the north, by William 
of Orange^ Louis, however, massed a large force in 
the Netherlands, where the fortress of Mons ^^ fell into 
his hands. William retreated towards Brussels until he 
had collected an army suflEicient tO enable him to take 
the offensive, but he was unable to tempt the French 
general to venture an engagement. 

So elated were the Jacobites ^* in Paris by the victory 
of Mons, that Louis believed a strong army had only 
to show itself in England to make the cause of James 
triumphant. With that view, he proposed to make a 
descent on the English coast with 30,000 men, Tourville 
preceding the transports with the French fleet. 

Russel, the English admiral, had previously shown 
some signs of treason, but he felt keenly the disgrace 
of submission to a foreign foe. " Do not think," he 
said, " I will let the French triumph over us on our 
own seas. If I meet them I will fight them, even 
though King James were on board." The French 
numbered only fifty ships to the ninety of the allies; 
and as Russel proved staunch, the contest was not 
doubtful long. The larger portion of the enemy's 
fleet reached St. Malo or Cherbourg in safety, but 
thirteen vessels were stranded at La Hogue^^ where, 
after the sailors had escaped on shore, they were burned 
by the English in sight of the French camp. The vic- 
tory of La Hogue rendered France for a time practically 
powerless on, the sea, and overthrew for ever all hopes of 
succour to the Jacobite cause through a French invasion. 
With it also the last crisis of the war was past and 
William's ultimate triumph was now practically certain. 
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By the year 1697, Louis was reduced to such ex- 
tremities that he agreed to the treaty of Ryswick}^ 
Besides resigning all the fruits of his previous vic- 
tories, he consented to recognise William as king of 
England and abandon the cause of the Stuarts. 

Effects of the War upon Home Affairs. — The pro- 
gress of the war, as might be expected, exercised great 
influence on domestic affairs. William, it was said, was 
sacrificing the interests of England, its treasures, and 
its soldiers, for the sake of the country of his birth. 

These sentiments were eagerly fostered by the Jaco- 
bites. Many leading statesmen among the Tories, who 
from the beginning had only been half-hearted in the 
cause of William, opened up communications with the 
court of St. Germains,^^ and various plots were formed 
against the life of the king. 

But the most dangerous project was promoted by Marl- 
borough. Justly or unjustly, this general thought that 
his military talents had received from William only 
scant recognition. He knew himself superior to the 
Dutch officers whom William intrusted with the chief 
commands, and his proud spirit scorned a subordinate 
position. 

His plan was to induce Parliament to petition for the 
discharge of all foreign troops. He told the Jacobites 
that then, secure in his influence over the English 
army and with the Princess Anne^ in favour of the 
scheme, he would effect the return of James without 
shedding a drop of blood. His real purpose seems to 
have been to declare for Anne, and thus make hiTnselfy 
through the influence of his wife, arbiter of the fate of 
England and of Europe. 

The exact steps taken by Marlborough to further bis 
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design are not known, for it was discovered by William 
before it began to excite public interest. Marlborough 
was deprived of all his oflEices, and banished from court. 

In addition to the encouragement which it gave to 
conspiracies against the government of William, the war 
tended to increase the influence of the House of Com- 
mons. At first, William had chosen his Ministers from 
both parties in the state ; but, as the Tories and Whigs 
would not work together, he fell upon the expedient 
of choosing his Ministers from, the party which had 
the majority in the Commons, thus making the fate 
of the Ministry and the character of the national policy 
depend chiefly on the vote of the second chamber?^ 

The only surviving child of Anne having died in 
1700, it became necessary to pass a new Act of 
Settlement,^^ to provide for the succession to the 
throne after the death of that Princess herself. All 
the descendants of Charles I. were passed over, and the 
crown was settled upon tlie Princess Sophia of Hanover 
and her heirs, heing Protestants, 

After the accession of his grandson, the Duke of 
Anjou, to \hQ throne of Spain, Louis was emboldened to 
seize the seven fortresses,^^ which, according to the 
Ryswick treaty, were regarded as the Dutch barrier. 
This led to a renewal of war, and the conclusion of 
a new Grand Alliance ; biit before the declaration of 
war was made, William sustained a severe fall from 
his horse, which broke his collar-bone and gave a 
shock to his enfeebled frame from which he never re- 
covered. 

Thus ended the reign of one of the greatest of the 
English sovereigns. " I considered him," says Burnet, 
" as a person raised up by God to resist the powers of 
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France, and the progress of tyranny and persecution. 
And the thirty years, from the year 1672 to his death, 
in which he acted so great a part, carry in them so 
many amazing steps of a glorious and distinguishing 
Providence, that, in the words of David, he may be 
called, *The man of God's right hand, whom he made 
strong for himself/ After all the abatement that may 
be allowed for his errors and faults, he ought still to be 
reckoned among the greatest princes that our history, 
or indeed that any other can afford." 



L ^mii«m IZL WllUam and Marj relgrned to- 
gether from 1689-1694 : after the death of 
Mary, William reigned alone fh>m 1094- 
17i<2. But as the policy pursued was 
throughout William's, it is better to regard 
the whole period aa the reign of William 
III. 

2. iBformad, cuiinuUed, gave life to. 

a This quotation Is from Drjden's description 
or Shaftesbury in his satire of ' Absalom 
and Achitophel.' 

4. Bishop Burnet (1G43-1715). The passage is 
from his History of his own Time. Ho 
a-iyd of WiUlani III.. 'I luul occuHion to 
know him well, having; observed him very 
carefully in a coiiriie of sixteen years.' 

h. Front, i.e.. /orehtad. 

8. The most beautiful example of this was the 
undying love for him shown by his noble 
wife. Queen Mary. 

7. Act of Grace, issued In 1600, after William 

had in vain sought to induce Parliament 
to pass an Act of Indemnity. 

8. From Bright's History of Enghud. ToL ill. p. 

825. 

9. William was bom in 1650, eight days (tfter the 

death of his father. He had thus been the 
enemy of Louis of France from the rery 
moment of his birth. 

10. This had happened in 1672, after the united 

provinces of Holland had chosen him as 
Stadtholder. 

11. nmwegen, usually spelt NImeguen. a town 

in Holland on the Waal, about 90 miles 
south of the Zuyder Zee. The peace was 
declared In 1678. 

12. Orand Alliance, concluded May 12th. 1689. 

13. ToTTiagton. formerly Admiral Herbert 

14. Avghrim, often spelt Aghrim, in Galway. 

near the Junction of the River Suck with 
the Shannon, 
lo. Mom, In Hainault, one of the great frontier 



fortresses of Belgium. It was token in 
April 9th. 1691. 

16. Jaeobitas, followers of James, the name 

given to the upholders of the Stuart 
cause. 

17. Oape La Eogua, in the north of the peninsula 

of Coteutln. neiir the town of Cherbourg. 
The battle was fought on May 17th. 1692. 

18. Byawick. a village in HolLuid between tho 

Hague and Delft, where William hail a 
palace. Tlie peace was signed 20th Sep- 
tember 1697. 

19. Bt. Oermaia'a. a palace near Paris, where 

James held his court. 
2a Prineen Anna. Marlborough had married 
Sarah Jennings, a clever beauty of the 
court, who became the attendant of the 
Princess Anne. She quickly acquired the 
complete confidence of the Princess, and 
absolute swny over her irresolute and de- 
pendent nature. The two lad i es were soon 
on terms of such absolute frlend.shlp that 
the formal barriers of rank were cast 
aside and they addressed each other on 
terms of equality as Mrs. Freemnn and 
Mrs. Morley. If Anne were on the throne. 
Marlborough would lack nothing which it 
was in her power to grant. 

21. Two other effects of this war were the es- 

tablishment; of the Bank of England, and 
the beginning of the National Debt. In 
order to meet the expenses of the war. 
Lord Halifax adopted the proposal of 
William Paterson. a Scotchman, for the 
establishment of the Bank of England, by 
which a loan of £12,000.000 was obtiilned 
by public subscription, and the nucleus 
of the National Debt was formed. 

22. Aet «f Battlement. See page 109. 

23. Tba seven fortrasMS, extending along the 

Belgian fh)ntier firom Newport, near 
Dunkirk, to Mona. 
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THE AGE OF ANNE. 

"'-HARACTER and Policy 
of the Beign.' — The 

I reignof Anneisoneof the 
' mostbrilliantperiodsinthe 
annals of England. Under 
i the leadership of Marl- 
^ borough, her armiea won 
( a succession of splendid 
triumphs ; under the aus- 
pices of Newton," a new era 
of modern science was inau- 
gurated; and in literature, 
the age of Anne is second 
ANNB. only to the Elizabethan 

period and the Victorian era.^ 

Tet, although Anne cherished ideas of her sovereign 
rights as extreme as those of the rest of her family, there 
never was a reign in which the personality of the sove- 
reign was less visible. The understanding of the queen 
was dull and her temperament indolent. None of the 
brilliant encounters between the ' wits ' * of her time 
took place in her presence, and she possessed as little 
interest in art and science as her father. 

Although Anne's sympathies were with the Tories and 
her first House of Commons possessed a very decided 
Tory majority, the nation was too deeply committed to 
its gigantic undertaking to draw back without incurring 
overwhelming disgrace. Accordingly, there was no 
change in the foreign policy of England and no delay 
in the preparations for war. Marlborough and Godol- 
phin,* confident of the support of the country, began to 
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fill the leading offices with Whigs, and the brilliant 
campaigns of Marlborough gave that party a very decided 
majority in the second Parliament. 

Of greater importance than the character of Anne, 
is that of the mihtary genius who led the armies of 
England during her reign. Marlborough was not un- 
worthy to succeed William as the head of the Grand 
Alliance.^ Though now over forty years of age, he 
still possessed remarkable personal beauty. His perfect 
manners, which, according to Chesterfield,'' * engrossed 
the graces,' enabled him to secure the friendship of all 
whom he cared to win, and who had no special reason 
for cherishing hostility against him. He possessed a 
patience which was proof against the strongest provoca- 
tion if it was his interest to restrain himself, and his 
inflight into weaknesses and peculiarities of character 
was so keen that no one was his equal in warding off 
animosities and softening disputes. 

Marlborough had far higher military genius than 
William could claim,* for he was one of the greatest 
generals of modem times, and in his own age his 
achievements were unrivalled. The lustre of his career 
was, however, dimmed by -selfishness of the most despic- 
able kind. On account of his miserly love of gold, he 
was frequently prompted to actions incredibly mean ; 
and in the pursuit of power, gratitude, friendship and 
honour were equally ignored. 

The War of the Spanish Succession,^ 1702-1713. — 

The first two campaigns of Marlborough were, owing to 
the inaction of the Dutch deputies,^ devoid of any great 
victories ; but he succeeded, by the daring energy of his 
attacks, in driving the French from all the fortresses they 
had held on the Lower Rhine. 
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Meantime, while the other forces of the allies ^® had in 
no case achieved marked success, Louis had gained a 
footing on the Danube and was about to march on 
Vienna. It was a bold and clever venture ; and but 
for the fact that he was outwitted by a still more brilliant 
manoeuvre ^^ on the part of Marlborough, would have in- 
flicted a death-blow on the Grrand Alliance. 

Divining with the instinctive rapidity of genius the 
intentions of Louis, Marlborough did not hesitate for a 
moment in the hazardous attempt to baffle .them. He 
resolved at once to march across Germany, and join his 
forces with those from Italy.^^ He succeeded in inter- 
cepting the French line of advance ; and, although the 
enemy had the advantage of a very strong position, he 
gained the overwhelming victory of Blenheim}^ No 
fewer than 40,000 of the French were killed or taken 
prisoners. 

The results of this battle were momentous. It freed 
Germany from the grasp of France ; it compelled the 
Elector of Bavaria to sever his connection with Louis ; 
and it enabled Marlborough to make himself master of 
the Lower Moselle, the gateway to an advance into France. 
Above all, it demonstrated that in Marlborough a military 
genius had arisen, with whose impetuous rapidity and 
tactical skill ^* the best generals of France were unable 
to cope. 

The brilliant success of the English arms on the 
Danube had been preceded a fortnight previously by a 
remarkable piece of good fortune in Spain. Sir George 
Eooke, disappointed in his hopes of capturing Barcelona, 
succeeded in seizing the fortress of Gibraltar}^ Marl- 
borough, after the victory of Blenheim, intended to 
march into France^* along the line of the Moselle ; but 
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th© snpineness of the Imperial generals prevented him 
from carrying out a design which would have ended 
the war in one campaign. One year was therefore 
spent in comparative inaction ; but, in the following 
year, he gained the great victory of HaJnUies." 

liiis battle was soon followed by the abandonment 
of Flanders by the French. Again the timidity of the 
allies prevented Marlborough from securing the full fruits 
of his victory by ah invasion of France. 

Although the spell of French influence was broken, 
the war still progressed ^ 
with varying fortunes. In H 
Spain, the brilliant genius t 
of the Duke of Berwick '* \ 
made the French cause tri- 
umphant ; while, in Italy, 
Eugene after driving 
the French from before 
Turin had been foiled in 
his attack on Provence. 
These reverses were soon 
far more than atoned for 
by the surprise and over- t 
throw of the French by 
Marlborough at Oudenarde,^* and the capture of Lille.^ 

So disheartened was Louis on learning of the sur- 
render of this town, that he propraed terms of peace ; 
but afl«r some months of negotiation lie was unable to 
accept the hard terms that were offered, and resolved 
to make a last effort to retrieve his fortunes. 

Again the forces of Marlborough and Eugene united, 
this time to strike at the heart of France. The frontier 
was defended by the army of Yillars, and the fortressea 
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of Toumai, Mons, and Valenciennes '^ lay in the way 
of the invadei!*^ Toumai surrendered after a month's 
siege, and the allies were about to invest Mons when 
they were threatened by the French army. 

Instead of attacking Marlborough, the French began 
to entrench themselves at Malplaquet,^^ in a glade between 
two forests, to bar his march southwards. This Marl- 
borough permitted them to do until some reinforcements 
he was expecting came up. On this account, the battle 
was the most prolonged and the bloodiest in the whole 
war ; but although the allies lost 20,000 men — double 
the loss of the French — the victory lay with them, and 
Mons soon afterwards surrendered. 

In S^ain, in the following year. Stanhope won the 
splendid triumph of Saragossa.^^ His success, indeed, 
only served to show the hopelessness of contending 
against the preference of the Spanish people for the Duke 
of Anjou ; ^* but France was now too exhausted to render 
her alliance with Spain any longer formidable to the 
peace of Europe, Peace was not concluded till nearly 
two years afterwards, but before this Marlborough had 
ceased to command the English troops. 

Domestic Affairs. — While these years were rendered 
illustrious by the splendid successes of the English 
arms on the Continent, they were not altogether barren 
in their influence on the domestic history of England. 

They witnessed the completion of the union of Jtlng^ 
land and Scotland ^^ into one kingdom under the 
name of Great Britain, the succession to be regulated 
by the Act of Settlement. The legal system and 
administration of each country were to remain sepa- 
rate, as were also the two Churches; but henceforth 
there was to be only one House of Peers and one 
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House of Commons. On the part of Scotland, tlie 
proposed union at first awoke jealousy and alarm, but 
it was carried in the Scotch Parliament. With the 
experience of the increasing benefits arising f5pom it, all 
regrets at its accomplishment died gradually away. The 
inhabitants of the two countries, although retaining 
several marked peculiarities in habits and belief, are 
now one in purpose and sympathy. 

The close alliance which Marlborough found it neces- 
sary to form with the Whigs, had gradually weakened 
his influence with the Queen. She had never become 
reconciled to the Act of Settlemeut,^^ her ardent wish 
being that her brother the Pretender '^" should succeed 
her on the throne. Her pleasant and amiable temper 
in some degree restrained her from violent action, but 
it spoke volumes for her attachment to the Marlboroughs 
that she was induced to sanction the appointment of so 
many leading Whigs to high oflEice.^® 

The final break was caused by a personal quarrel 
between the Queen and Marlborough's wife. Anne had 
gradually become weary of the domineering temper of 
the Duchess; and began to seek solace in the gentle 
submissiveness of Abigail Hill, a cousin of the Duchess, 
who on her recommendation had been made lady of 
the bedchamber. 

The new favourite, who now became Mrs. Masham,^ 
had formed a close friendship with Harley, the leader 
of the Tory party and a most accomplished courtier. 

While the influence of Godolphin and Marlborough 
was thus being completely undermined at court, the 
former was so foolish as to engage in a religious pro- 
secution. Dr. Sacheverell, a conspicuous High Church 
preacher, had attacked the principles of the Revolution 
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in a sermon preached in St. Paul's. He was impeached ^ 
before the House of Lords, and found guilty, but was 
only sentenced to abstain from 'preojckiivg for three years. 
Such a sentence was regarded by the Tories as a virtual 
triumph ; and, on learning the result, the people gave 
expression to their rejoicing by the lighting of bonfires. 

This prosecution violently offended the Queen, who dis- ' 
missed Godolphin and the leading Whigs from office even 
before the dissolution of Parliament. In the new Par- *; 
liament, the Tory majority was very decided; and, in the 
Ministry that followed its election, Harley became Lord 
High Treasurer, having a short time previously been 
created Earl of Oxford. With him was associated St. 
John, whom the Queen created Viscount Bolingbroke, 
and who became Secretary of State. St. John was 
unrivalled as an orator, and afterwards acquired consider- 
able fame as a philosophical writer. 

Marlborough was dismissed from his command on 
I st January 1 7 1 2 ; and in the following year the treaty 
of Utrecht was signed,^^ permitting the Duke of Anjou 
to succeed to the throne of Spain as Philip V., but secur- 
ing to England Minorca and Gibraltar; while France 
promised to cease to shelter the Pretender. 

The remaining years of Anne's reign were uneventfiil, 
being remarkable chiefly for the jealousies of the two 
Ministers, their plots against each other, and the intrigues 
of Bolingbroke on behalf of the Pretender. Anne died 
before the schemes of Bolingbroke had time to attain 
fruition, but not before Oxford had been dismissed from 
office on account of his supposed leaning to the House 
of Hanover. Immediately before his dismissal, Oxford 
and Mrs. Masham had a violent quarrel in the presence 
of the Queen, from which she retired in the utmost agita- 
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tion and exhaustion, saying that she would never out- 
live the scene. Three days afterwards she was seized 
with apoplexy, which gradually passed into stupor and 
death.^2 



I. The Reign. Anne reigned from 1702-1714. 

3. Newtam (1642-1727). the celebrated mathe- 
Diatlclaii. Sir Isaac Neifrton ; hia greatest 
disuoTery was the Law of Gravitation. 

3. It is remarkable that the three most brilliant 

epochs In English Literature have been 
under her Queen«— Elizabeth, Anne, Vic- 
toria. The moat fiunous poets in Anne's 
reign were Dryden and Pope ; the princi- 
pal prose writers were Addison, Steele, 
Swift, and Defoe. 

4. Wlta. Witty conversation was specially 

cultivated in the reign of Anne, even 
among some of the nobility. 
Si Qodtdphin, an admirable ' man of business ' 
whom Marlborough got made Lord High 
Treasurer— a post equivalent to our five 
Lords of the Treasury, of whom the Prime 
Minister is one and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer another. 

5. 7b» Qfnokd AUianca included, besides Eng- 

land and Holland, the Emperor of Ger- 
many, Prussia, several minor princes, and 
ultimately Savoy and Portugal. 
7. Chasterflald, a courtier or statesman of the 
succeeding generation, who, in his 'Letters 
to hU Son,' insists much on the importance 
of cultivating the external graces. 

6. Spanish BuecanioB. The purpose of this 

war was to preserve the Balance of Power 
by preventing a grandson of Louis XIV. 
(Philip) from becoming King of Spain. The 
allies supported the Archduke Charles of 
Austria. 

9. Dstch deputies, who accompanied the army, 
and whose consent was necessary before 
any important movements could be 
elfected. 

10. The OUmt Forces of fho AUiea. There were 
really four theatres of war in this Euro- 
pean conflict:— (1) The Ifetherlands, (2) 
The Middle Rhine and Upper Danube, (3) 
Italy, (4) Spain. 

II. Led by Prince Eugene of Savoy, one of the 

greatest generals of his time. 

11 The allied troops may fairly be estimated at 
£0,000, of which 36,000 were commanded by 
Marlborough; and the numl>er of the 
French may be set down at 60,000. 

H. Bleaheim, a village in the west of Bavaria, 
on the Danube, 33 miles below Ulm. Tlie 
battle was fought on the 13th August 1704. 

14. Ikctlcal skill, skill In manoeuvring. It in- 
cludes skill both in planning a campaign 
and in directing the troops iu actual battle. 

Ifi. Mlnaltar, the key of the Mediterranean, still 



remains In British possession, almost the 
sole relic of her former Continental pos- 
sessions. It was taken August 3rd, 1704. 
18. To march into nraiieo. This indicates how 
complete a change Marlborough's geuiiu 
had effected. Formerly the French had 
always invaded and almost overrun the 
Netherlands; Marlborough is now ready 
to ' march into Frcmee,' 

17. Bamilios, in Belgium, 26 miles S.E. of Brus- 

sela The victory was won May 23rd, 1706. 

18. The Duke of Berwick, the natural son of 

James II. and Anne Churchill. Ho was 
thus Marlborough *s nephew by blood, al- 
tbuugh he was fighting <m the side of 
France. 

19. Ondenarde, Belgium, on the. Scheldt, 33 miles 

west of Brussels. 

20. Lille, in France, on the north-eastern fron- 

tier. Marlborough had at last carried the 
war into the enemy's country. 

21. The first and third of these are in the north- 

east of France, Mons is on the borders of 
Belgium. 

22. Malplaquet, a town in the north-east of 

France, close to the Belgian ftpontier. Tlie 
battle was fought 11th September, 1709. 
23w BaragOBsa. on the Ebro, in the north-east of 
Spain. The victory of Saragossa was gained 
20th August, 1710. 

24. The jfnrandsou of Louis XIV. He was estab- 

lished as King of Spain after the war, so 
that the French gained the main point 
contended for. 

25. The Viiion was effected on the 6th March, 

1707. 

26. Act of Betllemoat, see p. 109. 

27. The young Prince James Edward Stuart, her 

half-brother. 

28. The political history of the parties in this 

reign may be summed up as follows : (1) 
At the beginning of the reign, the Tories 
were in power ; (2) The influence of Marl- 
borough led to the gradual Introiluctlon of 
Whig ministers ; (3) At last, Harley the 
Tory leader resigned, and a Whig ministry 
was constituted (1706) ; (4) Finally, the fall 
of tlie Whigs and the formation of a Tory 
ministry took place in 1710. 

29. Mrs. Moaham, by her marriage with a 

gentleman of the Queen's household. 

30. He was charg«'d with sedition. 

31. 13th July. 1713. 

32. Anne died on 1st August (12th August by the 

New Style) 1713. 
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century, the landscape is awful — ^wretched wastes, beg- 
gared and plundered ; half-bumed cottages, and trem- 
bling peasants gathering piteous harvests ; gangs of 
such tramping along with bayonets behind them, and 
corporals with canes and cats-of-nine-tails to flog them 
to barracks. ' By these passes my lord's gilt carriage 
floundering through the ruts, as he swears at the 
postillions, and toils on to the Residenz ^ — the enormous, 
hideous, gilded, monstrous marble palace, where the 
prince is. Round all that royal splendour lies a nation 
enslaved and ruined : there are people robbed of their 
rights, communities laid waste, faith, justice, commerce 
trampled upon, and well-nigh destroyed — nay, in the 
very centre of royalty itself, what horrible stains and 
meanness, crime and shame ! " ^ 

Throughout the Continent, the monarchical principle* 
had everywhere triumphed after the destruction of the 
feudal system ; the nobility had been overthrown by the 
crown, and the proudest peers of each realm were ready 
to perform the most menial services for the sovereign. 
Although the English Parliament had fought and won 
the battle of the Commons against the King, yet the 
influence of this European servility to rulers was very 
great upon morals, politics, and court life. 

To the surprise even of his adherents, George I. 
succeeded quietly to the throne ; and was proclaimed in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, without opposition. 

The new monarch was a plain, dull, narrow man; 
honest and faithful, it is true, but without splendid or 
striking qualities. He never acquired any knowledge 
of the English language, and Hanover was always more 
to him than England. But, although a despot in Ger- 
many, he was a most moderate ruler in England, 

a 
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desiring to leave it to itself as much as possible and 
to live out of it as much as he could.* 

As George had owed his accession to the Whigs, he 
placed himself entirely in the hands of that party and 
excluded the Tories from all share in court favour. 
Accordingly, disturbances in the cause of the exiled 
Stuarts took place in various parts of England. So 
violent did the mobs become, that it was thought 
necessary to pass the Eiot Act ^ — empowering the local 
authorities to disperse all turbulent assemblies. 

The 'Fifteen.— ^The Jacobites were determined to 
make a great eflfort to drive out one whom they 
regarded as a usurper. Accordingly, there took place 
the rising commonly called the '15, jfrom the year in 
which it occurred. North of the Grampians, the 
Earl of Mar gathered together the leading Jacobites 
as if to a hunting party, and began the insurrection. 
He speedily had command of the north of Scotland, and 
despatched southwards & detachment under Brigadier 
Macintosh, which managed to pass the Forth and then 
moved on to Kelso. Here they were joined by a troop 
of horse under Lord Kenmure, and a detachment of 
Englishmen under Lord Derwentwater and Mr. Forster.^ 
The plan was to advance into England and continue the 
revolt there. The Highlanders were with much diffi- 
culty persuaded to leave their own country, and the 
whole party marched south as far as Preston, The 
English Jacobites showed no signs of giving them real 
aid ; and on the 1 3th November, the royal army ^ sur- 
rounded the town. The rebels, badly generalled and 
badly disciplined, laid down their arms with scarcely any 
resistance. 

On the same day, Argyle, who commanded for tho 
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government in Scotland, encountered Mar at Sheriffmuir, 
near Dunblane, in Perthshire. Mar's left was posted 
behind a morass ; his right swept down on the foe, and 
drove them on towards Stirling in headlong confusion. 
When near that town, Mar heard that his left had 
been routed. Taking advantage of a frost which turned 
the morass into an excellent road, Argyle had passed 
over, fallen on the enemy, and put them to flight. Both 
parties claimed the victory: a famous Scotch song 
affirmed that both lost it ; Mar, however, retreated north- 
ward, and Argyle had thus effected his purpose. 

In the last days of 1 7 1 5 , when in truth all was over, 
James landed at Peterhead. He established himself at 
Scone, the ancient capital of Scotland, and affected a cer- 
tain royal state. But he soon found how hopeless was the 
enterprise. Pale and sad, he was never seen to smile. 
He came almost like a ' shade ' to the kingdom of his 
ancestors, so little real effect had his presence. Retreat- 
ing northwards at the end of January, James .and Mar 
embarked at Montrose. Their followers immediately 
dispersed, and the rebellion was at an end.^ 

The South Sea Scheme, 1720. — Five years later, 
the country was agitated by an extraordinary spirit of 
commercial speculation. The chief enterprise is known as 
the South Sea Scheme or Bubble, and its results were so 
disastrous that a full account of it is necessary. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht,^*^ Spain had conceded to 
England certain trading privileges. These the govern- 
ment gave as a monopoly to a company, on condition that 
they should take as capital ten millions of public debt. 
Thus, instead of having many creditors and paying 
^hi^ interest, the government would owe money only to 
this company, and that at moderate interest. It was 
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afterwards proposed that the company should take over 
the whole debt/^ which would form South Sea stock.^^ 
The interest on this payable by the nation was only 
to be five, and afterwards four per cent. ; ^^ but the com- 
mercial advantages of the scheme would, it was thought, 
be so great that the shareholders were certain to receive 
enormous gains. Thus, it was hoped, that the national 
creditor would be quite willing to become a South Sea 
shareholder ; for though there was less interest to receive 
from government, there were to be added to it the profits 
of the company. It seemed an ingenious commercial 
scheme by which every one concerned would become 
richer, and no one poorer. The ministers, the directors, 
and the public believed in it. In six days, two-thirds 
of the annuitants ^* had agreed to become shareholders 
in the' .company, and in five months the ;^I00 share 
was selling at ;£^iooo. 

This was not all, for the whole country seemed to be 
animated by a feverish wish to make fortunes by specu- 
lating in shares. Accordingly, numberless companies, 
somewhat after the model of the South Sea Company, 
w^prfistarted. There were companies " For building of 
ships against pirates," " For importing a number of large 
jackasses from Spain," "For a wheel for perpetual 
motion," ^* and for other objects still more ridiculous. 
Change Alley was the chief centre of these enterprises, 
and here the activity was so great that tables were 
set up in the street. Distinctions of sex, or rank, or 
politics seemed forgotten by the eager crowd that pressed 
forward to traffic in shares. 

At the height of the excitement, the directors of 
the South Sea Company prosecuted some of its rivals. 
This caused people to reflect, and it was at once seen 
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how absDrd many of tlie schemes were, and how impos- 
fiible it was for the original company to pay a satisfac- 
tory dividend. Like the gold in the fairy tale, which 
suddenly became a heap of dried leaves, the wealth of 



" Distinctinnii of eex. or rank, or politics, eeemed (M^otteD by the 
es^er crowd that preesed forward to traffic in sbareB." 

thousands resolved itself all at once into a mass o 
worthless paper. 
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Absolute distrust now succeeded to universal credu- 
lity ; and the directors of the South Sea Company, who 
a few days before were courted as the givers of bound- 
less wealth, were now denounced as " enemies of the 
people," and their instant execution demanded. So 
great was the popular rage that, although these men 
had undoubtedly been themselves deceived, they were 
imprisoned and all their property confiscated. 

Rise of Walpole to Power. — ^The failure of the South 
Sea Company and its imitators had plunged thousands 
into poverty ; a national crisis had arisen, and all agreed 
that one man was marked out by his financial genius 
to deliver the country. This was Sir Robert Walpole^ a 
squire of Norfolk, who had been Secretary of War in the 
Whig Ministry ^^ of Queen's Anne's reign, and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the first years of George I. He was 
at this time Paymaster of the Forces, but had not been 
a member of the ministry when the South Sea Scheme 
was adopted, and had warned the House of Commons 
of the dangers of the delusive dream of wealth. 

Accordingly, he was called upon to provide a remedy 
for the wide-spread disorder. His plan was to assign the 
private property of the directors, two millions in amount, 
to the sufierers ; to remit the money due to government; 
and, after paying the lawful debts of the company, to 
divide its assets among the shareholders. As for those 
who were involved in the other companies, nothing 
could be done to relieve their distress. Walpole's plan 
was successfully carried out ; and he soon found himself 
at the head of afiairs, and in possession of power which 
lasted more than twenty years.^^ 

The new minister was a plain practical man of some- 
what coarse habits ; but his financial abilities were of a 
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very high order, and he had great skill in managing 
men — understanding thoroughly alike the temper of the 
House of Commons and of the English people. j 

Of this rude, fox-hunting minister, a famous EngUsh \ 
satirist ^^ gives us the following account : " But for Sir 
Kobert Walpole, we should have had the Pretender back ,' 
again. But for his obstinate love of peace, we should ' 
have had wars, which the nation was not strong enough 
nor united enough to endure. But for his resolute * 
counsels and good-humoured resistance, we might have i 
had German despots attempting a Hanoverian regimen 
over us ; we should have had revolt, commotion, want, j 
and tyrannous misrule in place of a quarter of a century i 
of peace, freedom, and material prosperity, such as the ' 
country never enjoyed." i 

During the rest of this reign, all was well managed. 
A turmoil in Ireland ^* was checked by a timely submis- 
sion ; while Walpole succeeded in imposing upon Scot- j 
land an excise duty upon ale. In the midst of these 
somewhat commonplace quarrels and difficulties, the 
king died, on his way to Hanover, June 1 1, 1727. 

No finer summary of the importance of this reign can 
be given than in the words of the celebrated writer 
already referred to — words meriting the closest study. 

" The days are over in England," he says, " of that 
strange religion of king- worship, when priests flattered 
princes in the temple of God; when servility was held to 
be ennobling duty ; while beauty and youth tried eagerly 
for royal favours. Mended morals and mended man- 
ners in courts and people, are among the priceless con- 
sequences of the freedom which George I. came to rescue 
and secure. He kept his compact with his English sub- 
jects ; and if he escaped no more than other men and 
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monarchs from the vices of his age, at least we may 
thank him for preserving and transmitting the Kberties 
of ours. In our free air, royal and humble homes have 
alike been purified ; and Truth, the birthright of high 
and low among us, which quite fearlessly judges our 
greatest personages, can only speak of them now in 
words of respect and regard. There are stains in the 
portrait of the first George, and traits in it which none 
of us need admire; but, amongst the nobler features 
are justice, courage, moderation — and these we may re- 
cognise ere we turn the picture to the wall." 



1. George I. r«igned fh>in 1714 to 1727. 

2. Baaideius, here used as the German name for 

the palace of a prince. 

3. From Thackeray's ' Four George.' 

i. Monarehical principle, maintaining 'the 
Divine Right of Kings and giving abso- 
lute power to the sovereign. 

5. See Thackeray's * Four Geoiges.' 

6. Riot Act. This Act, passed in 1715^ is still 

in force. It enacts that^ "If any twelve 
° persons are unlawfully assembled to the 
disturbance of the peace, and any justice 
of the peace, sherlflT, Ac., shall think pro- 
per to command them by proclamation to 
disperse, if they contemn his orders, and 
continue together for One hour afterwards, 
such contempt shall be felony, without 
benefit of clergy." 

7. Mr. Forster, the Member of Parliament for 

Northumberlaud. 

8. Led by Generals Carpenter and Wills, who 

had united their forces. 

9. Two peers. Lords Derwentwater and Ken- 

mure, were executed. Lord Nlthsdale and 
ethers escaped from prison— the former 
by the courage and devotion of his Coun- 
tess. Thirty persons of inferior rank 
were executed. To prevent the agitation 



10. 



arising trom frequent elections, the Trien- 
nial Act was repealed, and a Septennial 
Act passed extending the duration of 
parliaments to seven years. 
Treaty of Utrecht, whic h closed the War of 
the Spanish Succession in 1713. See p. 137. 

11. The whole debt, about £32,000,000. 

12. Stock, {.e., capitiil of the Compiny, and en- 

titled to share in the profit. 

13. Instend of 8 per cent., which the government 

had been paying. 

14. Annuitant*, i.e., those receiving an annual 

payment trom the government for money 
they had advanced to it. 

15. Wheel for perpetual motion. i.e.. a wheel 

to move continually without the aid of 
any motive force, such aa steam. 

Whig Ministry, formed in 1708. See note 
28, p:ige 14a 

He became First Lord of the Treasury (or, 
as we should say. Prime Minister) and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Thackeray. 

Tnrmoil in TniaiaA. It was about the Intro, 
duction of a new copper coinage made by 
a patentee called William Wood. Wood s 
half-pence were opposed by the famous 
Swift in his Drapier Letters. 
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THE MINISTRY OF WALPOLE.' 

CCESSION and Char- 
acter of G«or{re II. *— 
" On the afternoon of the 

14th of Jane, 1727, two 
horsemen might have been 
perceived galloping along 
the road from Chelsea to 
Richmond. The foremost, 
cased in the jackboots' of 
the period, was a broadfaced, 
jolly-looking, and very cor- 
pulent cavalier ; but, by the 
GEOROE ir. manner in which he urged 

his horse, you might see that he was a bold as well as 
a skilful rider. 

"He speedily reached Richmond Lodge, and asked 
to see the owner of the mansion. The mistress of the 
house and her ladies, to whom our friend was admitted, 
said he could not be introduced to the master, however 
pressing the business might be. The master was asleep 
after his dinner ; he always slept after his dinner : and 
woe be to the person who interrupted him ! Neverthe- 
less, our stout friend of the jackboots put the affrighted, 
ladies aside, opened the forbidden door of the bedroom, 
wherein upon the bed lay a little gentleman, and here 
the eager messenger knelt down in his jackboots. 

" He on the bed started up, and with many oaths 
and a strong German accent asked who was there, and 
who dared to disturb him ? 

" ' I am Sir Robert Walpole,' said the messenger. 
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The awakened sleeper hated Sir Robert Walpole. ' I 
have the honour to announce to your Majesty that your 
royal father, King George I., died at Osnaburg,* on 
Saturday last, the I oth inst.' 

" * Dot is one big lie ! ' roared out his sacred Majesty, 
King George II. ; but Sir Robert Walpole stated the 
fact, and from that day until three and thirty years 
after, George, the second of the name, ruled over Eng- 
land." 

The new king was a hot-tempered man of small 
stature but brave heart, who had been long at enmity 
with his father, and had detested the prudent minister 
who had served that monarch so faithfully. But now, 
no doubt influenced by his clever and devoted wife,^ he 
shrewdly reconciled himself to the bold minister who 
worked as wisely and devotedly for him as he had done 
for his predecessor — ^proving himself a courageous lover 
of peace and liberty, a true patriot, and great statesman. 
George II. was a sort of transition king; more of 
an Englishman than his father, but very much less so 
than his grandson and successor. He was now forty- 
four; and, while being most methodical, was very 
greedy and narrow-minded. "I do not believe," says 
Lord Hervey, " there ever lived a man to whose temper 
benevolence was so absolutely a stranger."* 

This king had no taste for literature or the fine 
arts, and cared Httle for English interests; for, as 
with his father, Hanover was first and England only 
second. One great merit he had ; he allowed himself 
to be guided by those whom he recognised as his supe- 
riors, and followed the counsels of his wise queen. 
This able princess gave Walpole a strong support ; and 
constantly promoted men of learning in the Church and 
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men of ability in the State, so that her influence was 
most bene&cial both to her Kusband and the nation. 

TjSTalpole's Home Policy. — ^Walpole had undoubtedly 

learned the great leasona of the Revolution of 1688, 

and sought to preserve alike the Hanoverian succession 

and the liberty of the people. He saw clearly that 

England must keep clear of war so as to give her enemies 

no pretext for supporting the exiled House of Stuart; 

and that the best policy was to develop her industries 

aud commerce, until Britain should become so strong 

that her united and pros- 

5 peroua people would nei- 

^ ther desire a change of 

, dynasty nor fear a foreign 

* foe. 

iHis first important 
measure was a great 
/ financial improvement. 
r Unfortunately it was a 
generation in advance of 
the age/ and he was com- 
pelled by overwhelming 
opposition to withdraw it. 

BIB HOBKBT WALPOtB. ipj^g pjg^j^ ^j^g tHOWn SS luS 

'Excise Scheme,' and involved an important change in 
the mode of collecting the revenue. 

At that time, smuggling was very common, and thus 
the revenue suffered great loss. To prevent this whole- 
sale fraud, the great financier^ proposed to collect the 
duties on wine and tobacco from the retailers, and not 
from the importers — to change, in other words, a customs 
into an excise duty.* This was only one part of his 
great scheme. He also proposed to establish large 
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warehouses'^ in London, where merchants could store 
their goods without paying duty until such goods had 
actually been sold to their customers. This plan was 
admirably fitted to encourage foreign trade, especially 
as, if foreign goods were re-exported, no duty was to be 
paid on them. This would have made London a free 
port'' for the whole of Europe, and have enormously 
increased its rapidly growing wealth. Further, the 
larger revenue, obtained without any addition to the 
national burden, would enable Walpole to reduce the land 
tax, and thus make the country gentlemen more loyal. • 

The first part of this great scheme was bitterly 
opposed. A financial inquisition was, it was said, about 
to be set up; and an Englishman's house would no 
longer be his castle, for the exciseman could enter it 
at any time. It was a plot, said the opposition,'^ to 
overthrow our ancient constitution and to establish in 
its place a baleful tyranny. In vain Walpole proved 
that these objections wore void of truth ; but he soon 
saw that armed force would be necessary to carry out 
his plan. " I will not be the minister," he nobly said, 
"to enforce taxes at the price of blood." He accord- 
ingly withdrew the measure,'^ thus recognising, that, in 
a constitutional government, to do good to the nation 
against its will is both impolitic and hurtful. 

Walpole's skill was next successfully exerted to 
keep the nation from being involved in the general 
European war which began in a dispute about the suc- 
cession to the crown of Poland.'* But though England 
was at peace, the peace-minister was not the stronger. 
Several causes combined against him. The Prince of 
Wales'* married in 1737, and his demand for an 
increased allowance embittered the quarrel, already of 
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some standing, between him and the king. The friends 
of the Prince brought forward the matter in })arlia< 
ment, and Walpole was obliged to oppose them. He 
did so successfully ; but the heir to the throne became 
his bitter enemy and the centre of the opposition. The 
Queen died in the same year ; and, as she had been his 
constant friend, it was thought that this would end his 
power ; but his ruin came from another quarter. 

The Spanish War: Fall of Walpole. — ^For many 
years the trade with the Spanish Colonies of South 
America ^^ had been a fruitful source of quarrels between 
England and Spain. By treaty the English were allowed 
to engage in the slave trade, and also to send one ship 
yearly ; but it was impossible to restrain British mer- 
cantile enterprise within these narrow bounds. The 
annual ship became the centre of a fleet, which supplied 
it with a new cargo as fast as the old one was unloaded ; 
and there was, besides, a great deal of smuggling 
along the whole American coast. On the other hand, 
the right of search which the Spanish officers possessed 
was often tyrannically exercised ; stories of harsh injus- 
tice were frequent; and, when redress was demanded, 
the delays of the Spanish government seemed to show 
a determination to refuse justice. 

A final collision was inevitable. South America was 
then the gold-producing country of the world. The 
profits of its trade were very large ; and whilst the 
English were resolved to participate in them, the 
Spaniards were determined to keep them for themselves. 

Still Walpole strove hard to maintain peace. Although 
the king and his own colleagues were in favour of war, 
he was able to arrange a convention with Spain,^'^ by 
which that country undertook to pay ;^9 5,000 in full of 

a 
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all claima. This arrangement waa very unpopular and 
was bitterly opposed in Parliament. Walpole was now 
accosed of eurrendering tte honour of England; and 



" AiuoD retDTned with only one ship out uf the six which etart«d." 
a few months afterwards, rather than give up office, he 
yielded to the popular clamour and declared war.*^ 



i6o 
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For the succeeding two years Walpole struggled 
hard to maintain his pl^e, but the war was on the 
whole unsuccessful. During it, however, Anson set out 
on a romantic voyage round the world.^® He returned 
after an absence of four years with only one ship out 
of the six which started, but with a large amount of 
treasure. Admiral Vernon took Porto Bello,^ but com- 
pletely failed before Cartagena.^^ 

At length Walpole was finally forced to resign,^ and 
retired from power with a large pension and the title 
of Earl of Orford. The most violent of his opponents 
clamoured for his impeachment and even his execution, 
but it was found that in the state of parties nothing 
effective could be done. Still his political ruin was 
complete, and his name does not again appear in history. 



1. Klnistry of Walpole, lasted till 1742 ; it was 

in every respect a peace-ministry. 

2. Ooorge JL, reigned firam 1727 to 178a His 

greatest ministers were Walpole and the 
elder Pitt. 
fl. Jackboots, properly hoots to be worn along 
with a jiick or coat of tmxH : large boots 
reaching above the knee, to protect the 
legs. 

4. Omabmrf , near the river Kms, in the south 

of Hanover In North Germany. 

5. Caroline of Anspach— " one of the truest and 

fondest wives ever prince was blessed with, 
and who loved him and was faithfUl to 
him, and he, in his coarse fashion, loved 
her to the last." She died in 1737. 
C. From Lord Hervey's ' Memoirs of the Reign 
of George II., from his Accession to the 
death of Queen Caroline (1727 to 1737).' 

7. Walpole's measure was introduced in 1733 : 

its leading ideas were afterwards clearly 
taught by Adam Smith in his famous book, 
the Wealth of Nations, published in 1776. 

8. naaneier, one skilled in administering the 

revenue of a state. 

9. CutomaandExeiMDaty. See note 5, p. 105. 

10. Warehousei, called "bonded warehouses. 

11. A Free Port, i.e., one where trade could be 

carried on without the payment of customs 
duties. 
IS. The Oppoaltton, i.t., the party in Parliament 
—Whig or Tory. Liberal or Ckmservative, 
as the case may be— opposed to the ministry 
of the day. 



IS. Although Walpole had submitted to the ex- 
ternal opposition which his Excise Bill had 
caused, he did not submit to the opposi- 
tion which certain members of his own 
cabinet had offered to the measure. All 
those, among whom Lord Chesterfield was 
the chief, were ignominiously expelled; 
and. as was to be expected, they at once 
Joined the ranks of the continually increas- 
ing opposition. 

14. Ol«wn of PoUad. The king of Poland was 

liitAtd by the great nobles of that country. 
On this occasion Augustus, son of the late 
king. obtHined the throne; and a war of 
France and Spain against the Empire of 
Germany ensued. 

15. The Prince of Wale*. Frederick, a worthless 

prince, the father of George III. 

16. Spaalah Oolonles of South America, prin- 

cipally in the West Indies, and on the 
northern shores of South America. 

17. 14th January 1739. 

18. 17th October 1739. 

19. Voyage round the World. Anson set sail In 

1740. He did not return till June 1744. 
two years after the fall of Walpole. 

20. Porto Bello, a strong port on the Atlantic 

side of the Isthmus of Panama. 

2L Cartagena, a fortified seaport in New Gra- 
nada, in South America, seventy miles 
south-west of the mouth of the river 
Magdaiena. 

22. Walpole resigned in 1742. having been m 
power for nearly twenty-two years. 
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THE LAST JACOBITE RZSINO. 

HE European War which 

, led to the Eiainar.— After 

, the fall of Walpole, the 

\ dangers against which 

- that Btabesman had bo 

carefully guarded beganto 

i threaten both the country 

and the throne. The con- 

I flict with Spain proved 

1 ; the beginning of a great 

j ■ European war, which, in 

its turn, was the prelude 

PK NOB cHAELKs KDW BD to ft daDgerous Jacobite 

rising. In the first of 

these, England aided Austria ^^ainst the united forces 

of France, Spain, and Prussia. These three powers 

sought to overturn the Decree ^ by which the Emperor 

Charles VI, of Germany had bequeathed his hereditary 

dominions * to his daughter, Maria Theresa. 

England steadily supported' Austria, and sent an 
army to the continent. The two chief battles in which 
the English were concerned were Dettingen * and Foil' 
tcTUn/.^ In the first of these George commanded in 
person, and his bravery did much to secure the victory 
for the English. This was the last battle in which an 
English king appeared on the field, and never had the 
I part of personal leader been better sustained. At 

iPoQtenoy, Marshal Saxe defeated the Duke of Cumber- 
laud, but the battle brought no advant^e to the victors. 
I The war was closed by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle^ by 
I which the rights of Maria Theresa were admitted. 
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In this war, England once more began to show that 
naval superiority which had rendered her so renowned 
under the Commonwealth. The two great victories of 
Cape Finisterre and Belleisley in both of which the French 
fleet was totally defeated, pointed onwards to the still 
greater triumphs of the following reign. 

The enemies of the country naturally sought to 
weaken the strength of her arms abroad by exciting a 
rebellion at home ; and thus, as Walpole had predicted, 
the entrance of England into a European war was the 
cause of a great rising in favour of the exiled Stuarts. 

'The YounfiT Chevalier.*® — On the 25th July, 1745, 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart, grandson of James II., 
and often called the * Young Pretender,' landed on the 
coast of the West Highlands with seven companions,^ 
and began a movement which shook the Hanoverian 
dynasty. The Young Chevalier came like a hero of 
romance to " claim," as he said, " the crown of his 
ancestors, or perish in the attempt." 

The Highland chiefs urged him to defer his project, 
but he was not to be persuaded. By passionate en- 
treaties and bitter complainings, he moved the hearts 
and roused the pride of the chieftains ; and in less than 
a month, the Stuart standard was solemnly hoisted at 
Glenfinnan.^^ The Jacobites had already gained their 
first success in a slight skirmish.^^ Charles saw his 
attempt fairly started, and with a rapidly increasing 
army he crossed the Firth of Forth and captured 
Edinburgh. There was hardly a show of resistance; 
the populace crowded round his horse, and many wept 
for joy. Holyrood,^^ so long deserted, became again a 
royal palace; and the gallant bearing and youthful 
enthusiasm of Charles were made all the more striking 

by the faded splendour that surrounded him. 

a 
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A distinguiahed historian has thus described this 
prince : " View him in his later years, and we behold 
the ruins of intemperance — his understanding debased, 
and his temper soured. But not such was the Charles 
Stuart of 1745. Not such was the gallant Prince full 
of youth, of hope, of couri^e, who, landing with seven 
men in the wilds of Moidart, could rally a kingdom 



round his banner, and scatter his foes before him at 
Preston and Falkirk. Not such was the gay and courtly 
host of Holyrood. Not such was he, whose endurance 
of fatigue and eagerness for battle shone pre-eminent, 
even amongst Highland chiefs ; while fairer critics ' pro- 
. claimed him the most winning in conversation, the most 
graceful in the dance ! " " 

A Career ofVictory. — The royal forces in Scotland 
were at this time under the command of a plain, dull 
man, Sir John Cope — a general quite unable to encounter 
such foes as the Highlanders, It never entered the 
head of Sir John that the Prince would dare to march 
southward; and, accordingly, he sought to cut off all 
chance of retreat northwards by marching towards Inver- 
ness. When he found out his mistake, he was forced to 
gftil southwards, and landed pt pupbar on tlie very day 
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tliat Charles entered Edinbtii^h." He thus held the 
eastern road to England, and a battle was inevitable. 

The two armies met a few miles from Edinbui^h, 
near Frestmipansj"^ one of those fishing vill^es that dot 
the edge of the Firth of Forth. Cope had taken up a 
strong position — having a morass in front, his cavalry on 
each flank, and the sea behind him. On the other side 



of the marsh lay the Highland army, with its back to 
the hills. During the night a path across the morass 
was discovered by the ej^r Highlanders, and they 
passed over in the faint light of a misty morning. 
Cope soon discovered their new position, and made 
preparations to receive them. He had not long to 
wait. The order to charge was given, the pipers 
repeated the signal, and the slogan " of the clans 
pealed forth as the Highlanders rushed on the foe. 
The dr^oons did not wait for their charge, but fled at 
once ; some of the artillerymen were cut down at their 
guns, others saved their lives by flight; the infantry 
alone made some attempt at resistance, but their lino 
was broken through in several places, and they too fled. 
In five* minutes the battle was over; and when Sir 
John appeared two days afterwards in Berwick with a 
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few horsemen, he was sarcastically complimented " on 
being the first general on record who had carried the 
news of his own defeat." 

Scotland was now won, and had Prince Charles been 
able to march at once on London, England might like- 
wise have been gained. But this was impossible. A 
large number of his soldiers had gone home to deposit 
their plunder in safety, and he was obliged to wait for 
their return. Accordingly, it was not till the 8 th of 
November, that he entered England; and, by that 
time, three armies had gathered to oppose him. One, 
under Marshal Wade, was in the north of England ; a 
second, under the Duke of Cumberland, lay in the I^Iidland 
Counties ; while a third, chiefly composed of the London 
train-bands, . guarded the metropolis. Notwithstanding 
this, Charles crossed the border, took Carlisle^ evaded 
the English armies, and marched unopposed to Derby y 
within 130 miles of the capital. 

Had he pushed on, it seems certain that London 
would have fallen, for the army that guarded it was 
the weakest of the three. The chiefs, however, pointed 
out that the English Jacobites had not joined them, 
that they were but 5000, while their enemies numbered 
30,000, and that their retreat might be cut off. Accord- 
ingly, they forced Charles, though much against his 
will, to return. ^^ 

The march back was rapid ; and, after a few days' 
halt at Glasgow, Charles proceeded to besiege the Castle 
of Stirling. General Hawley marched to relieve it ; and 
the two armies met at Falkirk^^ in the midst of a storm, 
which blew right in the faces of the English soldiers. 
The charge of the Highlanders was again successful, 
though a small party withstood it and were able to cover 
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the retreat of the royal army. The Duke of Cumber- 
land^ — a brave and able, though cruel general — now 
took the command, and marched northwards after Charles, 
who had fallen back on Inverness. 

The Battle of Culloden: Wanderingrs of Prince 
Charlie. — ^The last battle of the insurrection was fought 
on the barren Culloden Moor.^^ The Highlanders had 
intended to make a night attack, but the day was break- 
ing before they reached the enemy's outposts. They 
were therefore obliged to fall back to the moor, whither 
their pursuers followed them. The Duke of Cumber- 
land had drawn up his army in three lines, interspersed 
with cannon. 

The combat began with some firing, by which the 
rebels suffered greatly. At last they received the order 
to charge ; and, tired as they were, they yet advanced 
with such force that they broke the first line and cap- 
tured some cannon. But they were then received with 
a volley from the second line ; and, while they were 
still in disorder, the enemy charged. The Highlanders 
paused, then fled, and the battle was over. 

The prince was hurried away by some friends, and 
the cause of the House of Stuart was lost for ever. 
There was no other attempt at armed resistance, and 
nothing now remained but to take vengeance on the 
defeated rebels. This was done so cruelly that Cumber- 
land received ever afterwards the name of * The Butcher.' 

Charles wandered for five months in the Highlands. 
A price of ;^30,000 was set on his head ; but though this 
represented incalculable wealth to the poor inhabitants 
of these desolate regions, no one was found to betray 
him. He had many romantic adventures, but at last 
escaped to France. By a strange coincidence he left 
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Scotland at the very place where he had landed ^ four- 
teen months before. 

Effects of the Hising'. — ^Thus ended the '45, and 
with it Jacobitism, which now became but a sentiment. 
The Hanoverian succession was henceforth secure ; no 
further attempt was made against it. The hereditary 
jurisdiction of the chiefs was now destroyed, and many 
measures were taken to assimilate the Highlands to 
the rest of Britain. These were successful; and thus 
the ultimate results of the last Stuart rising were 
not unfavourable even to the northern portion of the 
kingdom. From this period the prosperity of modern 
Scotland may be said to date. The spirit-stirring Jaco- 
bite songs and tales of the rising have thrown a halo of 
romance round the '45 ; and it may truly be asserted 
that the simple narrative of the facts presents incidents 
as remarkable as any fabled in song or story. 



1. I.e.. the Imperial Decree, called the Prno- 

waiic Sanction, — t\xe special or official 
decree Issued by the Emperor. 

2. Hereditary Dominions. The Emperor of 

Germany had always to be chosen by the 
various 'electors;' but Charles VI. was 
also ruler of Austria, and it was his here- 
ditary dominions alone that bo wished to 
secure to his daughter. 

3. The war cost England £54,000,000. 

4. Dettiagen, a small village in Bavaria, on 

the Main, souUi-cast of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. The battle was fought in 1743. 
6. Fontenoy, a village in Belgium close to the 
French frontier, five miles south-east of 
Toumay. The battle took place in 1745. 

6. Peace of Aiz-I»<niapeUe, made in 1748. 

The town of Aix-la-Chapelle is in Rhenish 
Prussia near the Belgian fhintier. 

7. Cape FiBisterre and Belleiale, both fought 

in 1747. The former, in the north-west of 
Kpain, was won by Anson ; the latter, in 
the north-west of Fran<;e. by Hawke. 

8. Tlie Toung CheTaUer, the name given 

to Prince Charles Edward. 

9. Seven Companiona, known as the 'Seven 

Men of Moidart,' from the lA>ch of that 
name on the west coast of Inverness-shire 
where he landed. 
10. CIlenllBiuui, north-west of Loch Moidart. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



crossing from Argyleshfre to Inverness- 
shire. The Standard was raised on August 
19th, 1745. 

They had captured two companies sent from 
Fort Augustus to strengthen the garrison 
at Fort William. 

Holjrrood, in Edinburgh, the ancient royal 
palace of Scotland. 

The favourite name of this prince in 
Scotland to this day is 'Bonnie Prince 
Charlie.' 

From Lord Mahon's (afterwards. Earl Stan- 
hope) History of England from the Peure 
of Utrecht to the Peace of Aix-la-Ch.ipelle 
(1713-17*'^)— a work deservedly praised by 
Thackeray. 

15. 17th September 1745. 

16. Prefltonpana. The battle was fought on 

September 21st, 17 <5. 

17. Slogan, literally ' an army-cry,' the icar-cry 
of the old Highlanders of Scotland. 

The retreat from Derby was begun on the 

6th of December 1745. 
Falkirk, in the east of Stirlingshire. The 

battle was fought Jannary 17th, 1746. 
Duke of Cunberlaad, .the second son of 

George II. 
Oolloden Moor, in the west of Nairnshire. 12 

miles east of Inverness. 
23. He left on 20th September 1746. 
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CHABLES EDWARD AT VERSAILLES^ ON THE 
ANNIVERSARY OF OULLODEN. 

TAKE away that star and garter — hide them from my aching eight; 
Neither king nor prince shall tempt me from my lonely room 
this night. 
Let the shadows gather round me while I sit in silence here, 
Broken-hearted, as an orphan walking by his father's bier. 
Let me hold luy still communion far from every earthly sound — 
Day of penance — day of passion ^ — ever, as the year comes round : 
Fatal day ! wherein the latest die was cast for me and mine — 
Cruel day ! that quelled the fortunes of the hapless Stuart line. 

Phantom-like, as in a mirror, rise the grisly scenes of death — 
There, before me, in its wildness, stretches bare Culloden's heath. 
There the broken clans are scattered, gaunt as wolves, and famine- 
eyed. 
Hunger gnawing at their vitals, hope abandoned, all but pride. 
There they stand, the battered columns, underneath the murky 

sky. 
In the hush of desperation, not to conquer, but to die. 
Hark the bagpipe's fitful wailing : not the pibroch' loud and shrill, 
That with hope of bloody banquet, lured the ravens from the hill, — 
But a dirge both low and solemn, fit for ears of dying men, 
Marshalled for their latest buttle, never more to fight again. 

Madness — madness ! Why this shrinking ] Were we less inured 

to war 
When our reapers swept the harvest from the field of red Dunbar ? * 
Bring my horse, and blow the trumpet ! Call the riders of Fitz- 

James ! 
Let Lord Lewis head the column ! valiant chiefs of mighty names — 
Trusty Keppoch ! stout Glengarry ! gallant Gordon ! wise Lochiel!* 
Bid the clansmen hold together, fast and fell, and firm as steeL 
Elcho ! never look so gloomy ; what avails a saddened brow ? 
Heart, man ! heart ! — we need it sorely, never half so much as now. 
Had we but a thousand troopers, had we but a thousand more ! 
Noble Perth, I hear them coming ! — Hark the English cannon's roar. 
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Ah, how awf al sounds that volley, bellowing through the mist and 

rain ! 
Was not that the Highland slogan 1 ^ Let me hear that shout again ! 
Oh, for prophet ejes to witness how the desperate battle goes ! 
Cumberland ! I would not fear thee, could mj Camerons see their 

foes. 
Sound, I say, the charge at venture — 'tis not naked steel we fear : 
Better perish in the m6Me ^ than be shot like driven, deer.® 
Hold ! the mist begins to scatter ! there in front 'tis rent asunder. 
And the cloudybastion^ crumbles underneath the deafening thund er, 
Chief and vassal, lord and yeoman, there they lie in heaps together. 
Smitten by the deadly volley, rolled in blood upon the heather. 
And the Hanoverian horsemen fiercely riding to and fro, 
Deal their murderous strokes at random — Woe is me ! "Where am 

Inow?io 



Will that baleful vision never vanish from my aching sight ? 
Must those scenes and sounds of terror haunt me still by day and 

night ] 
Yes, the earth hath no oblivion for the noblest chance it gave, 
None, save in its latest refuge — seek it only in the grave ! 
Love may die, and hatred slumber, and their memory will decay. 
As the watered garden recks not of the drought of yesterday ; 
But the dream of power once broken, what shall give repose again ? 
What shall chain the serpent-furies ^^ coiled around the maddening 

brain 1 
AVhat kind draught can Nature offer strong enough to lull their 

sting 1 
Better to be born a peasant than to live an exiled king ! 

Aytoun.^ 



1. TemillM, a palace near t*aii8. 

2. PftHdon, here used In its original sense of 

' sifjg^ering.' 

3. Pibroch, literally 'pipe-music,' the martial 

music of the Scottish bagpipe. 

4. Diubftr. The poet refers to the battle of 

I'restonpans. It was at Dunbar that Sir 
John Cope landed, four days before the 
batUe. 
L These are the names of Cunous Highland 
Chieft. 

6. Slogan, see note 17. p. 16S. 

7. MAUe, a flght in which the combatants are 

all mixed together, 
t. Driven deer, i.e., deer driven by the beaters 
towards some appointed spot where the 



sportsmen or hunters are ready to shoot 
them down. 
9. Cloudy Bastion, i.e., the dense masses of 
mist, like toipers in the sky. 

10. The poet pictures the prince as carried away 
by the memory of the dreadful scene of 
slaughter. He then comes to himself; 
and. finding himself in his lonely room, he 
rries, ' Woe is me I where em I now? ' 

XL Serpent-furies. The Greeks, and after them 
the Latins, believed that there were thrra 
go<ldesses of vengeance called the Furies. 
They pictured them as having wreaths of 
Ruakes on their heads instead of hair. 

12. Ajtoxm, see note 7. p. 73. From his 'Lays 
of the Scottish Cavaliers.' 
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THE ADMINISTBATION OF THE ELDER PITT. 

and Oharacter of Pitt. 
William Pitt, one of 

I greatest ministers that 

ir directed the fortunes 

his country, was born 

the year 1 708.' He 

3 educated at Eton and 

ford; and, after a short 

vice in the army as 

comet in the Blues, 

entered Parliament in 

35. There he at «ice 

WILLIAM PITT. joined the opposition to 

Walpole, and his powers as au orator were first shown in 

a speech condemning the convention that minister had 

made with Spain.' Throughout the whole of his early 

T)arliamentary career he acted as an English patriot, 

insisting that the blood and treasure of the nation 

should not be wasted in support of the German princi- 

pahty of Hanover, He thus earned the bitter hostility 

of the king ; but, in spite of this, he forced his way 

upwards — until, in 17S7, he became Chief Secretary of 

State, with the management of Foreign affairs,* 

No more striking portrait has been handed down 
of any historical character than that afterwards drawn 
of this great statesman by one of the most brilliant 
orators* of the next reign. " His angust mind overawed 
majesty ; ^ and one of his sovereigns thought royalty so 
impaired in his presence, that lie conspired to remove 
him, in order to be relieved from his superiority.' No 
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state chicanery/ no narrow system of vicious politics, 
sunk him to the vulgar level of the great ; but, over- 
bearing, persuasive, and impracticable, his object was 
England, his ambition was fame. France sunk beneath 
him. With one hand he smote the House of Bourbon,^ 
and wielded in the other the Democracy of England.' 
His schemes were to affect, not England, not the pre- 
sent age only, but Europe and posterity." 

Such was the marvellous genius who was now to 
direct the foreign affairs of England. 

The Seven Years' War.'" — The peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle"^^ had been concluded, not because the com- 
batants had come to any real agreement, but because 
they required rest before recommencing the struggle. 
France and England had been since then nominally at 
peace; but in Imlia they were engaged in a series of 
intrigues with the native powers against each other, 
whilst in America a colonial war between the two nations 
had arisen. Before war was formally declared, the French 
took Minorca. ^^ The loss of the island so deeply wounded 
the national pride that the British commander. Admiral 
Byng, was brought to trial and shot, although Pitt made 
strenuous efforts to save him and the very court- 
martial that condemned him had unanimously recom- 
mended him to mercv. 

At first the war did not go well ; England suffered 
defeat both on the coast of France and in America, 
whilst her allies were beaten on the continent. 

These reverses were suffered before Pitt's influence 
had made itself fully felt; but he soon introduced 
a new element both into political life and into all 
departments of the public service. Acting on a 
principle the reverse of Walpole's, he constantly 

a 
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appealed to the higher motives which influence human 
.nature, declining the emoluments of the offices which 
he held and refusing to have anything to do with the 
disposal of government patronage. 

Pitt's soaring ambition led him to turn away from the 
humble but useful details of domestic legislation to the 
wider theatre of foreign affairs. It was in the direction 
of great armaments in every part of the world, in the for- 
mation of great confederacies, in the planning of strik- 
ing expeditions, that he was most at home. He was 
emphatically a tvar-minister, and the whole service was 
animated with his spirit. 

At no time do the annals of England present so many 
cases of splendid daring, and the early misadventures of 
the war were soon succeeded by brilliant successes. Ex- 
peditions to Cherhaurg^^ and St. Malo^* damaged the 
French arsenals, the victories of Lagos ^* and Quiberon ^^ 
destroyed their fleet. In America, Quebec was cap- 
tured and Canada became an English province ; while, 
in the east, the broad foundations of an Anglo-Indian 
empire were laid by Clive. Victory succeeded victory 
so regularly that a wit of the time ^^ said it was neces- 
sary to ask each morning what new conquest there was, 
as there was danger that you would lose the reckoning. 

India and Olive. — Of all these successes, the most 
important in their results to England were the vic- 
tories of Clive in India, and the capture of Quebec by 
Wolfe. 

Of the former of these triumphs, but a word can be 
said here. The question to be decided there was whether 
India was to be under the rule of Prance or to become 
a province of Britain ; and it was the genius of Eobert 
CUve Tv^hich decided that the destinies of the mighty 
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Asiatic peninai:Ia were to be thenceforward guided by 
England, His first victory was that of Arnot ; ^^ after 

Iwbicli his capture of the 
Fort of St. David, near 
Madras, gave Britain the 
entire command oS the 
east coast of India.'* Bub 
the battle which really 
secured for Britain the 
Empire of India was that 
of Plassey!"' In this mo- 
mentous encounter, Clive, 
I with a force of three 
tliousand ^' men, totally 
j defeatf^ an enormous 
aiAVK. Indian army of sixty 

thousand, under the notorious Surajah Dowlah, the cruel 
Nabob *^ of Bengal, and thus obtained possession of the 
entire north-east of Hindostan, 

Wolfe and Quebec. — Not less remarkable was tbe 
hei-oic achievement of the gallant Wolfe. Pitt had 
formed a daring Bcheme to subdue Canada, — a scheme 
so bold that only its success justified it. Three armies 
were to reach the St. Lawrence by different routes, and 
converge on Quebec, which stands on that river abouk 
a hundred leagues from its mouth. Here the stream 
narrows considerably, and is about a mile broad. 

The army under Wotfe was the only one that arrived 
before the fortress ; and just before the battle it was 
posted on the south side of the river, opposite to and 
a little above the town, which was defended by 
a French array under tlie Marquis de Montcalm. 
The Heights of Abraham, believed to be inaccessible, 
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rose from the water above the town, and Wolfe con- 
ceived the idea of scaling the precipice and forcing 
th© enemy to give battle 
on equal terms. Accord- 
ingly, at one o'clock in 
the morning,^ the expe- 
dition embarked. The 
night was dark and the 
ebbing tide carried the I 
boats silently down the 
river to the spot on the 
Quebec bank afterwards 
known as Wolfe's Cove. 
Here the brave band 
landed, and scrambled np 
the cliffs by a road so wolfk. 

narrow that sometimes only one was able to pass at 
once. The top was at last reached ; and the boata rowed 
back for the rest of the army, who also succeeded in 
crossing. 

When the day broke, the British had secured posses- 
sion of the Heights ; but long ere this, the French 
had discovered them (though too late to arrest their 
progress) ; and, advancing to give battle, were 
received with a close and deadly fire. As they 
swerved, Wolfe, who, though wounded, etill held the 
command, ordered a charge. The enemy gave way, 
but Wolfe was carried dying to the rear. His last 
request was to know how the battle went, and his 
last words were words of gladness for the victory. The 
fate, though not the fortune, of the French leader was 
like that of his opponent. He was mortally wounded 
in the engagement, and died the day after the battle. 
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" So much the better," he said, when told of his 
approaching death ; " then I shall not live to see the 
surrender of Quebec." Four days later the town sur- 
rendered. A monument was afterwards raised to com- 
memorate the capture, and on it were inscribed the 
names of Wolfe and Montcalm. 

Such were the men and the scenes that made the 
administration of Pitt so illustrious, and rendered the 
last years of George II. so noteworthy in our annals. 
That king died on the 2Sth October, 1760, and the 
accession of his successor again made a new period in 
English history. 



14. 



10. 

11. 

12. 



13, 



1. At Boconnot^ in Cornwall. 

2. OoiiT«&tloii wltb 8|MdiL S«e p. 158. 
a The Duke of Newcastle was First Lord of the 

Treasury, and the elder Fox Paymaster of 
the Forces ; but the leadlni^ spirit of the 
ministry was Pitt. 

4. The famous Henry Grattan (1750-1820), the 
eloquent leader of the Irish national party, 
a vehement opposer of the union of the 
English and Irish Parliaments, and th« 
unwearied champion of Catholic emanci- 
pation. 

fi. Overawed nt^taty, t.e.. forced the king, 
in spite of his dislike, to consent to his 
measures. 

6. This might have been said of both George II. 

and George III. 

7. CSiieanery, trickery or artifice. 

8. HoiiM of Bonrbon, the royal family of France 

since tlie time of the famous Henry of 
Navarre (1576) ; it succeeded the House of 22. 
Valois. 

9. ThB Democraey of Ea^laiid, i.e., the masses 

of the peoide, who enthusiastically sup- 
ported Pitt. 

Baven Tean* War, 175»-176S, extended Into 
the next reign. 

See page 164. 

mnoTca was taken by the French in 1756. 
The island bad been left in the hands of 
Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht in 17ia 

Olierboiurgt near Cape La Hogue, in the north 
of France, destroyed by General Bligh and 
Conunodore Hawke in 1758. 
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St. Kalo, attacked in the same year and by 
the same leaden as Cberbouig. but was 
too strong to be destroyed. 

LafW, a port and cape in the south of Porta- 
gaL The victory was won in 1759— a year 
JvM^gUiry. 

Qoibenm, in tiie north-west of France. This 
victory was also gained in 1759. 

A wit of tha ttma, Horace Walpole. He 
lived from 1717-1797. and his chief work \m 
his ' Memoirs of the Court of George II.* 

A2«ot, 64 miles south-west of Ifadraa. taken 
in 1746. 

I.e., of the district called the Camatlc. a 
division of India about 90 miles broad, 
lying along the east coast. 

Flalney, a village in Bengal, on a branch of 
the Hooghly, above Calcutta. The battle 
took place on June 23, 1757. 

Of which 800 only were British. 

Nabob, a deputy or governor of a proTtnco 
under the Mogul Empire of India. By his 
victory, Clive punished the tyrant Sun^ah 
Dowlah for the cruel massacre known as 
the Black Hole of Calcutta. In tlie year 
1756, the nabob had ordered 146 English 
prisoners to be crushed into a cell 20 feet 
square, with only two small apertures for 
air. One hundred and twenty-three of the 
mIseraUe Ticttms perished during the 
night 

18th September 1799. 
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TABLE SBOWnrO TSE aXtTBALOai or THE HOUSE 0? HASOVBK. 




flMifa. aopblA, AmteUt. 



1hARA.OTBR and Accea- 
eion of George m. — The 

J new king was thorougKly 
English in tastes and sjm- 
pathies. Unlike the two 
I preceding luonarcha, who 
I had been obliged to leave 
everything to their minis- 
ters, George III. was deter- 
mined to direct the govern- 
ment himself, and thus a 
__^ knowledge of his personal 

uEoHGB UL character is essential to a 

right understanding of the history of the period. 

The virtues of this prince were of the decorous and 
domestic kind. He was simple, pious, and brave, fond 
of a country life, and devoted to farming pursuits. 
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Accordingly the court was thoroughly reformed; and 
the royal household became a model to every family in 
the kingdom. Such virtues appealed to the great mass 
of Englishmen, and made * Farmer George ' (as he was 
called) the most popular man in the kingdom ; while the 
knowledge of his quiet domestic happiness, his simple 
piety, and his God-fearing humility of heart, was of in- 
calculable benefit in elevating the morals and purifying 
the life of the whole nation. 

As he was determined to * be a king,' ^ he preferred 
ministers who would simply carry out his wishes ; and 
accordingly he had a habitual dread of men of marked 
ability, while his obstinacy was so great that there seems 
to have been something in it of the madness which for so 
long a period of his reign doomed him to a living death.^ 
But in spite of his limited understanding, he always 
strove, with a courage which nothing could dismay, to 
do what he thought to he right ; unfortunately, he could 
not understand how people could differ from him and 
yet be as righteous and noble as himself. It was this 
narrow and bigoted confidence in his own opinion that 
led to the revolt of the American colonies, and brought 
bitter humiliation upon the mother-country. 

Policy of the King : Close of the Seven Years' Wax, 
— The king's first object was naturally to get a subser- 
vient ministry; and he wished above all to introduce 
into the Cabinet Lord Bute, the favourite of the Princess 
Dowager, and with whom he was in thorough accord. 
Accordingly, with the help of Pitt's colleagues, who had 
been alienated by that great leader's imperiousness of 
will, Bute was made a Secretary of State,' and enabled 
virtually to direct the policy of the government. 

The aim of the favourite was to terminate the war 

a 
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and dismiss the minister who had brought such glory 
to the name of England. The arguments in favour 
of the first of these measures were strong. Great 
and glorious as that war had been, it was yet costly and 
dangerous. The country was heavily burdened, and the 
national debt was rapidly increasing.* The glory of 
to-day was thus the burden of to-morrow. 

Meanwhile France and Spain had entered into an 
alliance ; ^ and the latter country was only waiting to get 
the treasure ships from America safe into port before 
joining in the conflict. Pitt Wisely urged his colleagues 
to declare war against her at once ; but they refused, and 
accordingly he resigned.® 

Bute was now supreme in the Cabinet ; but the year 
was hardly over before, as Pitt had predicted, he was 
obliged to declare war against Spain. Happily, although 
the great war-minister was gone, his generals remained, 
and the spirit with which he had inspired them was still 
active. Expeditions against Martinique,^ Havannah,^ 
and the Philippine Islands,^ were all successful ; and 
France again became eager for peace. Bute was not 
less eager, and the seven years' war was concluded by 
the Peace of Paris.^® 

England was a great gainer by this treaty ; she was 
henceforth to possess North America and a number of 
the West India Islands which she had taken ; while the 
French gave up Minorca in exchange for Belleisle, and 
renounced their military establishments in India. 

Bute soon afterwards resigned, for there were many 
things which made his position uncomfortable. Person- 
ally, he was inclined to a studious life ; was incompetent 
to control the destinies of a mighty empire ; and was 
hated as few men in England have ever been hated. 
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Parliamentary Strucrgrle : John Wilkes. — The sum- 
mer of 1763 is remarkable for the beginning of a 
curious and prolonged constitutional struggle, which is 
of great importance in the history of parliamentary- 
government. This was the case of John Wilkes, M.P. 
for Aylesbury. This man had a paper called the North 
Briton^ in which he had heaped unmeasured abuse upon 
the hated Bute. Not content with this, he had in one 
number ^^ attacked the king himself — declaring that he 
had uttered a lie in his speech fix>m the throne at the 
prorogation of Parliament. The authorities then pro- 
ceeded against the paper, first, by the issue of a general 
wan*antj in which no special individuals were men- 
tioned; and under it Wilkes was seized, along with 
forty-eight others. He resisted, and the matter was at 
once brought before the law courts, where it was declared 
that such general warrants were illegal}^ 

The House of Commons foolishly did not let the 
matter rest here ; but, full of rather noisy loyalty, de- 
clared that what Wilkes had written was a false and 
seditious libel. They also expelled him from tJie Hmise, 
and decided that privilege ^^ was no protection from 
punishment for publishing such articles. 

Five years afterwards, Wilkes was chosen member 
for Middlesex,^* after an election of indescribable fiiry, 
in which * Wilkes and Liberty ' were the popular watch- 
words. The honoured number '45'^^ was written on 
every house, and London was illuminated for two nights 
at the command of the mob. The populace espoused 
the cause of Wilkes as a protest against parliament 
tary corruption, a sham representation,^^ and a^^s really 
despotic committed in the name of liberty. The ministers 
would now have yielded and allowed Wilkes to take 
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hie Beat, bat tlie Mng determined with his nsual obsti- 
nacy that the battle should be foaght out, and Wilkes 
was sentenced to twenty-two months' imprisonment. 

Prom his prison he did everything he could to excite 
the mob. His last odence had been followed by a riot 
in which blood had been spilt, and he charged the 
ministry with " having deliberately planned the horrid 
of St. Geoi^'s Fields." The House con- 



sidered this, and again expelled him. A fortnight later 
he was re-elected, and next day declared incapable of 
sitting in that Parliament. But the country was as 
determined as Parliament ; and, on March 1 6, Wilkes 
was re-elected, no one coming forward to second his 
opponent. Next day the House declared the election 
void." At the subsequent election, Colonel Luttrell was 
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brought forward to oppose him. It was considered that 
this gentleman was very daring in doing so, but he got 
nearly one-fourth of the votes, and Parliament declared 
that he was the member. In the end, the country 
triumphed, for four years later Wilkes was once more 
elected for Middlesex, and allowed to take his seat with- 
out opposition. Eight years afterwards, the House of 
Commons expunged the orders regarding his elections 
from their journals, and thus admitted themselves in 
the wrong in this great constitutional controversy. 

The struggle on behalf of Wilkes showed the power 
of popular agitation. A great impetus was also given 
to the two other important questions. One was the 
demand for Parliamentary reform, which was checked 
by the outbreak of the French revolution ; the other 
was the claim that the press should be allowed to report 
the debates of the House of Commons. This last point 
was carried first ; and, the weight of public opinion being 
thus brought to bear with increasing force on the House, 
bribery became a thing of the past. 



'To lM a king.' The last worda of his 
mother to him, on the night before her 
death, were, ' George, be a kitig/' 

In his later years, George was subject to 
attacks of Insanity. The country was 
governed after 1810 by his ion as Regent. 
Tlie extract Is twta Thackeray's ' George 
tho Third.' 

This took place in March 176L Lord Holder- 
ness resigned to make room for the 
favourite. 

Th« Natiraial Debt. Up to this time the 
national debt had increased as follows :— 
(1.) At Anne's accession it had amounted 
to £14,000.000. (2.) After Marlborough's 
wan (1714) it had become £54,000,000. (3.) 
At the close of the Seven Years' War (1763) 
it was £189.000.000. 

Vtamca and Spain. This alliance was called 
the Family Compact, for the royal families 
of France and Spain were of the same 
Bourbon dynasty. This had teen Louis 
XIV. '8 aim in 'The War of the Spanish 
SucceasioD.' See p. 137. 



' 6. Pitt resigned on the 5th October 1791. 

7. ICartinlqiie. one of the West India Islands. 

belonging to Knuicc. 

8. HaTaaaali, capital of the Island of Cuba, be- 

longing to Spain. 
'9. Philippiaet, a large group of islands east of 
further India, belonging to Spain. 

10. Peaea of Paris, or Treaty of FoutalneUcau. 

concluded in 1763l 

11. The famous ^o. 45. 

12. General warrants are contrary to the Habeas 

Corpus Act. See p. lOB. 

13. Pxlvilage. The Chief-Justice had declared 

that a Member of Parliament could be 
arrested only for treason, felony, or breach 
of the peace. 

14. On March 28, 1768. 

15. '46.' See note 11 above. 

16. Therealoonstitutionalpointswere—fL) Privi- 

leges of Members of Parliament ; (i.) tho 
right of constituencies to choose their own 
members. 

17. This was the fourth time they had oxpeUed 

Wilkes. 
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THE WAR OF AMERICAN INDEPENDEITOE. 

AUSBS of the War.— The 
chief causes of this long 
and disastroos conflict are 
to be sought in the high 
notions of prerogative held 
I by Geoi^ III., hia infatu- 
ated and stubborn self-will, 
and in the equally absurd 
self-conceit of hia English 
aubjects. 

In her colonies Eng- 
land then acted on what 
tKOKQB wABHiKGToN. ^^g Called the colonial 

system} According to it, they existed for the benefit of the 
mother- country, could export their chief products only to 
the British dominions, and could import nothing from 
Europe which had not passed through England. A great 
deal of smuggling went on ; but there had as yet been 
no serious qcarrel, becanae the Imperial Government 
had for the most part hitherto left the eoloniea to them- 
selves. Grenvillo, the English Prime Minister, now 
determined not only to put down the smuggling of the 
American colonists, but to tax them for the benefit of 
the empire — the mode proposed for raising the revenue 
being to require that certain documents should be on 
stamped paper,* 

The colonista at once took alarm, and the colonial as- 
semblies declared againat the measure. The deacendants 
of the old soldiers of the Parliament began to repeat 
the grand lesson of the long atruggle of their English 
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forefathers against the crown, and * Taxation withxmt 
Bepresentaiion is Tyranny ' became the watchword of 
the brave patriots who were to fight in America for the 
selfsame rights that the Englishmen of old had wrung 
from the tyrant John, the haughty Edward, and the re- 
luctant Charles I.^ So strong was the feeling, that riots 
took place at Boston and elsewhere ; and the colonists 
determined to do without English goods, so as to 
escape the hated imposition. All was in vain, for the 
king and people at home were deaf to their remon- 
strances ; and in 1766, although the Stamp Act was 
repealed,* the English Parliament passed a bill declaring 
the legislative supremacy of England over her colonies. 
Shortly afterwards a new scheme of taxation was in- 
troduced, by which the revenue was to be raised by 
port duties^ not by internal excise. The feeling on both 
sides now became more and more bitter ; and when the 
other duties were removed, that on tea was retained, 
more to mark the superiority of the English Parliament 
than as a matter of finance. 

A circumstance in itself trifling brought matters to a 
crisis. The East India Company had a great stock of 
tea in its warehouses, and it was allowed to export this 
to America free of English duties, so that in the colonies 
it could be sold at a very low rate, but the hated 
colonial duty had still to be paid. Three ships laden 
with tea arrived in Boston.'^ A band of men dressed as 
Mohawk Indians boarded them, and flung the chests 
into the sea. 

When the news reached England, the commercial 
classes were eager for a reconciliation, and Chatham* 
wished to withdraw all the recent measures, and restore 
things to their old condition. But the king^ the governing 
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classes, and the great body of tJie people, maintained that 



FLUHO THE CBBBIQ INTO TBB SEA. ' 

Oil this side of the Atlantic there was t 
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regular outbreak, but the people were arming every- 
where. A congress assembled at Philadelphia/ and to 
this the colonists looked as the real governing power. 
They still professed loyalty to the king and mother 
country, but refused to pay taxes imposed by imperial 
authority, and entered into a rigid agreement neither to 
consume British goods nor to export a single product 
of their own. 

In England one last effort for conciliation was made. 
Lord North proposed that, as long as a colonial legisla- 
ture paid a reasonable sum towards imperial expenses, it 
should be exempted from all imperial legislation. Had 
this wise concession come* earlier, all would have been 
well ; but it now came too late. 

The Beginningr of Hostilities : G^eorgre Washingrton. 
— In America the proposal was simply disregarded. 
Two months later, General Gage sent a party to destroy 
a quantity of stores collected at Concord^ but it was 
attacked and badly treated on its return. The whole 
population at once rose in arms, and Gage was shut up 
in Boston. He then fought and gained the battle of 
Bunker's Hill ; but his troops reached the height only 
after being twice repulsed. Congress met on May lo, 
agreed on various measures for resistance, and made a 
last effort for peace in a petition to the king which was 
never even considered. They then ordered an attack on 
Canada, which failed ; and their next important step was 
the appointment of George Washington af covimander- 
in-chief. The war was now fairly begun, though it was 
not till 4th July, 1776, that the States declared their 
independence; and even then their action was hurried 
by England's employment of German mercenaries ^ and 
their desire to obtain French assistance* 
a 
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To Washington was mainly due the success of the 
colonists, and he has ever since been hailed by his 
grateful fellow-citizens as ' The Father of his Country,^ 
This sincere patriot was in the highest sense a noble 
gentleman, a man without eloquence and of great 
modesty, but having high administrative powers, mode- 
ration, and self-control. 

Further, a certain noblenesis of thought and lofty 
elevation of character distinguished him from his 
fellows. His character, great in itself, seems greater 
when placed in contrast even with the most devoted of 
his friends and the bravest of his enemies. Thus 
George Washington stands pre-eminent as the one great 
figure of the* American War of Independence. 

Course of the War : The Surrender of Saratoga. 
— The chief events of that war may be briefly 
told. Washington forced Howe, who had succeeded 
Gage, to leave Boston ^^ — the key of . the north- 
eastern states. -That general, however, before the 
end of the year, was successful in taking New York, 
Washington was then obliged to retire beyond the 
Delaware, and Congress moved from Philadelphia to 
Baltin?ore.^^ Washington's army was at this time 
in great danger of falling to pieces ; but, by two bold 
and successful attacks ^^ on the enemy, he revived the 
courage of his men and regained the greater part of 
New Jersey. 

jEn June 1777, Howe sailed round the coast 
and up Chesapeake Bay. He then defeated Wash- 
ington at Brandy - wine Creeh^ took Philadelphia, 
and again defeated the American General at German- 
town. 

This was the critical moment- of the war. Washing- 

a 
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ton was pressed for recruits, and the infiuit Bepnblic 
was in great financial straits. France, though sym- 
pathising with the Americans, waited for some dedbsiye 
event. Snch an event now happened. It had been 
arranged that General Bnrgoyne should move from 
Canada on New York, by the line of the Hudson 
river and lakes Creorge and Champlain. To hold this 
line would be to cut off the north-east provinces from 
the rest of America, and Inneak the enemy's power of 
resistance. He made the attempt, but was forced to 
surrender at Sarato^a?^ France now joined in the war, 
and was soon followed by Spain and Holland ; Lord 
Korth wished to resign; but the IHng was as jvrni as 
cv€r^ and he teas supported hy popular feeling in England. 
There were still many variations in the fortunes of war 
before the end came. Hie closing event of the conflict 
was a movement by Lord Comwallis into Virginia. 
He expected to be supported from the sea, but in this 
he was disappointed and was forced to surrender at 
Yorktoicn with an eflfoctive force of 4000 men.^* This 
reallv terminated the war as far as America was con- 
cemed, although it was not till January, 1783,^^ that 
the Lidependence of the United States was .finally 
acknowledged. 

Europe and the "War : Siege of GibraUar. — ^As has 
been said, France, Spain, and Holland had joined the 
States in their straggle against Britain; while Russia 
and the other powers of Northern Eorope had entered 
into a league which directly aimed at our maritime 
supremacy. As Lord Chatham had formerly said, ^ But 
yesterday and England might have stood against the 
world, now none so poor as do her reverence.* 

These governments, in &ct, believed that this country 
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was irretrievably ruined, and each was eager to possess 
a portion of so vast a spoil. Holland wished to recover 
the maritime supremacy of which she had been deprived, 
France was eager to recover the vast Indian Empire 
won by Clive, and Spain made sure that Gibraltar was 
within her grasp. 

In this mighty contest between England and the 
world, we shall give an account of two incidents, the 
first of which once more destroyed the naval power of 
France, while the second effectually humbled the over- 
confident might of Spain. 

In April of 1782 there was an attempt to capture 
Jamaica by an attack of the combined French and 
Spanish naval and military forces. Admiral Rodney, 
however, was successful in bringing on an action with 
the French fleet under De Grasse, near the island of 
Dominica^^ before they could unite with the Spaniards. 
One of the most fearful of naval battles then took place. 
Rodney broke the enemy's line and engaged him at 
such close quarters that the guns of the opposing vessels 
almost touched. The French decks were crowded with 
soldiers intended to act against Jamaica, and the fire of 
the English mowed down the dense masses. For eleven 
hours the combat raged. The sea was covered with 
masses of wreck and a multitude of human corpses ; 
shoals of sharks moved about in the crimson tide, 
and, not content with preying on the dead bodies, sur- 
rounded the masses of wreck and tore away the sailors 
who clung to them. The Admiral's flag-ship, the 
* Ville de Paris,' esteemed the flower of the whole 
French navy, was captured after a desperate struggle. 
She was then but a floating wreck ; and, when her con- 
querors stepped on board, they found but three un- 
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wounded men. By this victory, Jamaica was saved and 
the French naval power completely broken. 

This decisive blow was followed some months later 
by the failure of the siege of Gibraltar, which had 
occupied the Spaniards for three years. ^^ 



forty-seven ships of the line, and a countless nllmber of 
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minor vessels. During the whole day a cannonade, un- 
exampled in warfare, was kept up from land batteries 
and sea batteries against the fortress. The besieged 
replied with red-hot balls. The roar of 400 guns rent 
the air. At last the moveable battering-rams took 
fire, and when night had fallen they supplied light by 
which the combat was continued. In the morning it 
was seen how completely the attack had failed, and 
the British " devoted all their efibrts to saving their 
now helpless enemies from the waves and the burning 
ships." 

These events effectually changed the tone of the 
French and Spanish Governments, and they were glad 
to agree to a ternjination of the war into which they had 
so eagerly entered. By this treaty,^® as has been said, 
American independence was recognised, Q,nd some trifling 
acquisitions of territory made no recompense^ to France 
and Spain for the enormous waste of blood and treasure 
which they had incurred.^^ 



1. OoloBlal Bjnrtem, which may be dated ttom 

the passing of the first Navigation Act 
against the Dutch (see note 9, page 87). 

2. Stamped Paper. A measure to this effect, 

called the Stomp Act, was passed through 
Parliament In 1765, almost without notice. 

3. This refers to (1.) Magna Charta forced from 

John (1215) ; (2.) The statutes forbidding 
taxation without the consent of Parlia- 
ment wrung ftx)m Edward I. (1297) ; and 
(3.) The Petition of Right exacted fh)m 
Charles I. (1628). In all of these, the 
principle maintained was virtually that of 
the American motto—' Taxation withoiU 
repreaenUUion i» tyranny.' 

4. After Grenville's administration came the 

short one of Grafton (1766), followed by 
the shorter one of Mansfield (September 
to December 1767), followed in turn by 
Grafton's second ministry (1767-1770). to 
be followed by the longer one of Lord 
North (1770-1782). 

5. Boston, chief town in Massachusetts, now 

the intellectual capital of the United 
States. The attack on the tea-ships took 



place in December 1778L 

6. Ohatham. Pitt was made Earl of Chatham 

in 1766. 

7. February 20. 1775. 

8. OoBcord. a town in Massachusetts. 

9. Oemaii mercenaries. Tlie employment hj 

England of foreign troops— Germans, and 
even Indians— added intense bitterness to 
the conflict. 

10. This took place in the beginning of the 

campaign of 1776. 

11. The reader should carefUUy follow the dif- 

ferent movements of the war upon the 
accompanying map. 

12. BiieecnfBl attack*, viz.. at Trenton and 

Princeton. In New Jersey. 

13. Saratoga, 17th October 1777. 

14. October 18, 1781. 

15. By the Treaty of Versailles. 

16. Dominica, a British island In Uie West 

Indies. 

17. From 1779-1783. 

18. The Treaty of Versailles, January 20, 1783. 

19. The American war atlded £100,000.000 to our 

national debt. 
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THE MINISTRY OF THE TOTTNOEE FITT. 

-^ EGINNING of Pitt'B 

Ministry: The French 

■ Bevolution. — Shortly af- 

' ter the close of the Ame- 
. ricaii war, the second son 
I of the great Chatham be- 
f came Prime Minister of 
gland at the age of 
twenty-four/ and proved 
' himself to be a statesman 
leas illustrious than his 
father. He had something 
WILLIAM PITT, of Chatham's eloquence 

and courage, had all his patriotism and contempt for low 
actions and selfish gains, while he had more self-control 
and geniality. To his high and noble spirit, England 
owed much of its success in the long struggle t^inst 
, France ; and to him it was due that no invading army 
desecrated her shores, and that alone she was able to 
confront Napoleon at the very summit of his glory. 

We must now turn aside for a little from the history 
of England itself, to notice a great revolution in France, 
which had vast influence on our own country and on all 
the nations of Europe. The course of French history 
had resulted in the establishment of a despotic govern- 
ment centred in Paris. All the privileges and enjoy- 
ments of life were in the hands of the few, while the great 
majority of the nation were wretched and oppressed.' 
For more than two centuries no representative assembly 
had been held.^ But now the vnas in which France had 
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SO freely engaged had thrown the finances of the country 
into hopeless confusion ; and at last it was determined to 
convoke the States-General* — a body resembKng the 
British Parliament. The representatives, declaring them- 
selves to be a National Assembly, abolished the special 
privileges of the nobility,* and confiscated the property of 
the Church, Finally, on the memorable 14th of July 
1789, the Bastile — that gloomy prison in which so 
many unhappy victims of tyranny had languished — was 
destroyed by an infuriated mob. 

From step to step the work of revolution now rapidly 
advanced. At first only the aristocracy were ^attacked, 
and the office of king was retained but with very limited 
power. Next, fearing foreign interference, the Assembly 
declared war against Austria® and Prussia, and then 
sttspended the JdngJ Massacres of royalists followed, 
and a month afterwards the National Democratic Con- 
vention proclaimed a Eepublic* They then declared 
themselves the enemies of all governments and the allies 
of all peoples. Finally the king, Louis XVI., was exe- 
cuted ; and war was declared against England.^ 

England and the French Republic. — ^Ten years had 
now elapsed since the close of the great war of American 
Independence. During that time, Pitt's policy had been 
devoted to raise England from the exhausted state in 
which that struggle had left her. In this he had been 
successful; for England, notwithstanding the loss of 
her colonies, was once more feared and respected. 
Although he had striven to keep peace with France, the 
action of the Republic forced war upon him ; and he 
prepared to carry it on with a vigour not unworthy of 
his great father. The struggle consisted of a series of 
great campaigns on land, and a continuous naval contest 
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between England and France for supremacy at sea. 
In the first of these the French were almost uniformly 
successful — ^their victories being due to the courage and 
energy of their soldiers, to the ability of their generals, 
and very specially to the splendid military genius of 
Napoleon Buonaparte. Within four years all the con- 
tinental allies of England had been forced to make 
peace with the triumphant democracy, and she was 
left to cope with France alone.^^ It was at this time 
thought that Napoleon intended to attempt the inva- 
sion of England ; but, instead of doing so, he persuaded 
the French Government that a blow could be best struck 
at her power in the East, and astonished the world 
by his Egyptian expedition.^^ After gaining several 
brilliant victories he returned to France ^^ and was made 
first consul His army had been left behind him ; and, 
after having been totally defeated at the battle of Alex- 
andria, it was forced to capitulate to the British}^ 

Meanwhile, Pitt's energy had reunited the European 
powers against their conqueror. But the presence of 
Napoleon gave victory to the arms of France ; and he 
not only re-conquered Italy,^* but, by the victory of 
Hohenlinden^^ threatened Vienna itself, and forced 
Austria to seek for peace.^^ 

English Naval Victories : The Battle of the Nile. — 
If Napoleon, towever, triumphed on the continent, 
England had been no less successful at sea, in India, 
and in Egypt. One can only enumerate a few of the 
great naval victories of this war, but the gallant ad- 
mirals who preceded Nelson deserve their country's 
praise. The defeat of the French off Brest ^^ by Lord 
Howe, the destruction of the Spanish fleet at Cape St. 
Vincent by Admiral Jervis,^^ and the. annihilation of 
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their Dutch allies off Camperdovm by the gallant Duncan 
— these, and such victories, criiBhecl the naval power 
of the Republic and checked its career of conquest. 

One of the greatest of the naval encounters of this 
war was the famous Battle of the NUe, won by Nelson 
in 1798. That illustrious admiral had intended to 
attack the French fleet as it bore Napoleon's army to 
Egypt ; but it escaped him, and he was able to come 
up with it only on the coast of Egypt at Aboukir Bay.'* 
The determining event 
of the battle was the de- 
struction of the " Orient," 
the admiral's ship. Ad- 
miral Brueys himself was 
there. He was wounded 
Ihrice, but refused to go 
below. Then a chain-shot 
tore him so terribly that 
he died almost at once, 
still refusing to be taken 
from the deck. The ves- 
sel then took fire. She 
'™^''- blazed like a huge torch, 

and threw a light so clear over the bay that even the 
colours of the ships could be distinguished. Whilst her 
crew were still continuing the combat from the lower 
deck, she blew up with so terrible a report that every 
ship in the bay shook, and the awe-struck combatants 
suspended their efforts. 

Of the thirteen ships of the line with which the French 

entered the battle, two only escaped. " Victory," said 

Nelson, " is not a name strong enough for such a scene." 

Still another great exploit of Nelson requires to be 
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mentioned. Eussia, Sweden, and Denmark had again 
joined in an armed neutrality against England.^ To 
prevent the formidable fleet of the latter power from 
being used against them, the English sent an expedition 
to Copenhagen. In this, Nelson gained a great victory, 
and thus broke up the dangerous northern league.^^ 

Both nations now needed rest; and so, on March 27, 
1 802, peace was concluded at Amiens. By this treaty, 
England restored all her colonial conquests except Ceylon 
and Trinidad, and acknowledged Napoleon. Sheridan ex- 
pressed the general opinion when he said, " This is a peace 
which all men are glad of, but no man can be proud of." ^^ 

Engrland and Ireland. — The first year of the nine- 
teenth century witnessed a change of the utmost import- 
ance in the government of the country — ^the legislative 
union of Great Britain and Ireland. The latter had 
for centuries laboured under great evils, for England 
had never been able to make its inhabitants contented 
with her yoke. The ruling class was separated by 
race, religion, position, and interest from those they 
ruled : the former was Saxon, Protestant, land-owning ; 
the latter were Celtic, Eoman Catholic, and peasants. 
The making of the laws was entirely in the hands 
of the Protestant minority, and the Parliament they 
elected was more corrupt than the English Parlia- 
ment had been in its worst days. Further, the land 
was held under a system ^ which left the peasantry but 
little hope in harvest industry ; and the whole trade of 
Ireland was discouraged lest it should come into com- 
petition with that of England. 

Ireland was accordingly ripe for rebellion, and an 
iusurrection broke out in 1798. Both the rising and 
its suppression were marked by great cruelty. 
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The better class of Catholics had not taken part in 
the revolt. Pitt was convinced that no harm could arise 
to Britain if justice was done them ; and they, knowing 
his inclination, were ready to support him in the plan he 
now disclosed for a union between the Parliaments of the 
two countries. 

The landholders, however, offered sturdy opposition 
to the proposed union. More than a million was, there- 
fore, spent in buying them over, and there was a lavish 
bestowal of honours. An effective majority was thus 
secured. A party, of whom Grattan ^* was the chief, and 
who believed that the interests of Ireland were best 
served by a separate Parliament, still opposed it. But 
they were powerless ; the majority in favour of the 
Union resolutions was no less than 46 ; ^^ and the 
Parliament of Ireland was incorporated with that of 
Great Britain.^^ 



1. Pitt became minister in 1783. and. with an 

interval from 1801-1804, be remained In 
power till 1806. 

2. See p. 147. 

a The last meeting of the French represeuta- 
tives bad been held in 1614. 

4. They met on the 6th May 1789. 

5. PriTllegea of the nobility. Among other 

privileges the governing classes paid no 
taxes, so that all the burden fell upon the 
masses of the people. 

6. War was declared against Austria in April 

1792. 

7. The king was suspended on August 10, 179?. 

8. The Republic was proclaimed on September 

12, 1792. 

9. February 8, 1793. 

10. The last power to hold out was Austria, but 

it was forced to yield by Napoleon's brilliant 
Italian campaign. Peace was made be- 
tween it and France on the 17th October 
1797. 

11. 1798. 

12. Napoleon left Egypt In 1799. 

13. In 180L The British leader was the brave 

Sir Ralph Abercrombie. who was mortally 
wounded in the battle. 

14. After leading his army across the Alps, 

Napoleon won the great battle of Marengo, 
{n Piedmont. 



16. 

17. 
18. 



19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 



IS. H(di«B]iiul«B, in the south-eiist of Bavaria, 
between the rivers Inn and Isar. The 
battle was fought on the 2d of December 
1800. 

Peace was made between France and Austria 
on February 9, 1801. 

In 1794. 

This battle took place in 1797 : the Spanish 
ships had been iutended to help in the in- 
vasion of England. 

Abonkir Bay, 12 miles north-east of Alex- 
andria. 

See p. 190. 

The battle of Copenhagen was fought in 1801. 

Pitt had resigned before the peace, and had 
been succeeded by Addington. See note L, 
above. 
'23. The Land System of Ireland was a very bad 
one. ' Middle-men ' collected the rents for 
the landlords and the tithes for the clergy. 
The wealthier proprietors and clergy were 
absentees, and were thus a continual drain 
upon the resources of the unhappy country. 

24. Grattan. See note 4. p. 176. 

25. The bill received the royal assent on August 

2, 1800, and the first United Parliament 
met in 1801, which is always taken as the 
actual date of the union. 
Ireland was to send 100 Commons, 24 tem- 
poral and 4 spiritual peers. 
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ENGLAND AND NAPOLEON: 
THE PENINSULAS WAR. 

HE Period before the 
Peninsular War. — After 
little more than a year 
of peace, Napoleon once 
more declared war t^ainsfc 
England,' He Baw ttat 
England was the one 
power in Europe which, in 
spite of Ha victories, could 
shield his enemies, con- 
demn his ambition, and 
confront him as an equal. 
Tidings of vast anna- 
narvijwn Buunara^.t, ments which wero beiHff 

equipped in France soon roused the English people 
to make preparations for the defence of their homes,^ and 
Napoleon was only prevented from ever disembarking 
his vaunted ' army of England ' by two obstacles— Pitt's 
able European policy, and the triumphant success of the 
British fleet under the heroic Nelson. 

When the French emperor saw that his scheme of 
invasion had become hopeless, he collected his troops for a 
series of gigantic attacks upon his continental foes. The 
year that followed was the most glorious in his history. 
He had a few months before proclaimed himself King 
of Italy;" and he now within six weeks forced an Austrian 
army to capitulate,* entered Vienna, and broke up the 
nnion between Austria and Eussia by the great battle of 
Austerlitz.^ Prussia was afterwards completely over- 
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thrown at Jena^ and Napoleon entered Berlin in 
trimnph. 

The Battle of Trafalgar: Death of Nelson. — ^As 
Napoleon triumphed on land, so did England at sea. 
Two days after the Austrian army had capitulated on 
the banks of the Danube, Nelson destroyed the French 
fleet in the great battle of Trafalgar. 

The British fleet attacked the French in two lines — one 
led by Nelson, dashing at the centre of the enemy ; the 
other, commanded by the noble Collingwood, sweeping 
down upon the rear. Although the French fleet was a 
good deal stronger than the British,® the issue was never 
for a moment doubtftil ; for in spite of the most desperate 
bravery, twenty of their ships were taken. Alasi the 
moment of triumph became likewise that of sorrow, for 
the heroic Nelson was slain. His last signal was 
" England expects every man to do his duty ; " his last 
words, again and again repeated, were, " Thank God, I 
have done my duty." It was in the thickest of the 
fight that he received his death-wound. He knew it 
was mortal, but still was able to give directions for the 
safety of the fleet ; and his last moments were soothed 
by the knowledge that he had gained a great and splendid 
victory. 

Nelson's was a simple, pious, and heroic nature. He 
was generous even to a fault, passionate and warm- 
hearted. Daring, yet cautious and far-seeing, fear was 
to him unknown. English seamen held his name as 
something sacred; pieces of his flag and of the cofl&n 
that brought home his remains were claimed as relics ; 
while the nation felt that even Trafalgar was dearly 
purchased by the loss of Nelson. 

Death of Pitt. — Scarcely three months afterwards, 
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Pitt died of a broken heart.* The plans he had laboriously 
elaborated for the destruction of Napoleon were all de- 
feated by * Austerlitz.' He said bitterly that the old map 
of Europe would no longer be required, and so severely 
had the news impressed him that men spoke of his 
Austerlitz look. They laid him beside his father in 
Westminster Abbey, and the year was not yet out when 
•another statesman, Pitt's equal and rival, was laid beside 
him. This was the famous Charles JaTnes Fox^^ whose 
ardent and hopeful nature had led him to sympathise 
with the French Revolution and even for long to believe 
in Buonaparte. Some vain negotiations for peace, con- 
ducted after the death of Pitt, convinced him that he 
was wrong. Disappointed hopes hastened his end, as 
it had done that of the rival beside whom he sleepy. 

BeginniniT of the Peninsular War : Battle of Oo- 
runna. — The years 1807 and 1808 were dark years in 
the history of England. All Europe was against her; 
and by the Berlin decree ^^ Napoleon declared the British 
Islands in a state of blockade, a-nd thus struck a deadly 
blow at that commercial greatness which he saw to be 
the main source of the country's strength. Hussia/^ 
too, had at last yielded to Napoleon, and was now the 
ally of France and the enemy of England. Yet it was 
at this time that, having driven the French from the sea, 
Britain determined to grapple with her enemy on land. 

It was in the Peninsula that the first sign of a change 
was seen. Napoleon had invaded Portugal, and a British 
army, under Wellesley," was sent to its assistance. The 
expedition was succQpsful,^* and the French withdrew.^^ 

But this brief success was soon overclouded. Napoleon 
collected immense armies, and himself hurried into Spain 
to direct them. The Spaniards had made great boast- 
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ings alMat tlie strength of their forces, and large supplies 
of arms had been sent ont to them. Further, Sir John 
Moore, with a small army of 2S,000, was ordered to 
advance into Spain and give them support. He found 
that the Spanish armies had vanished before the emperor, 
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and that he would have to meet alone the French army 
of 70,000. He at once saw the real state of things, and 
retreated just in time to escape destruction. 

The fleet was at Vigo,^^ and the army at first moved 
there : but it was seen that the harbour was not snit^ 
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able, and the route was changed for Corunna}^ The 
march from first to last was one long series of diffi- 
culties and dangers. In the gloomy winter weather 
the army struggled on, and at Ltigo ^^ offered battle. 
The French declined it ; and in the night the English, 
leaving their camp-fires burning to deceive the enemy, 
silently continued their retreat over roads where the 
way was marked for them by bundles of straw. At 
last Corunna was reached; but the fleet was not yet 
there ; and, as the French soon occupied the heights,^* 
it was necessary to fight a battle in order to be able to 
embark. The British were successful, but in the heat 
of the battle their brave general was cruelly wounded by 
a cannon shot, and died giving utterance to the earnest 
hope that his country would do him justice. He was 
hurriedly buried by his sorrowing comrades, who felt 
that although his expedition had failed, the time would 
come when England would reverence her hero's name. 

The Campaigns ofWellington. — Three months after 
the battle of Corunna, Wellington^® (for he may at once 
be called by the name by which he will be for ever 
known in history), arrived at Lisbon, and it was then 
that the struggle for the deliverance of the Peninsula 
really began. There have been generals more brilliant 
and more dashing, but none more prudent, more wisely 
daring and farsighted— none more certain to win success 
in the end. A principle of duty to his country ruled 
all his actions; and, although so skilful in the art of 
war, he felt deeply its horrors — gladly laying aside the 
sword after his task was done. 

Such was Spain's deliverer, and all his qualities were 
needed for the task before him. He was able again and 
again to advance into that country,^^ but was forced time 
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after time to retire ; and whenever he had to depend 
upon the help of those men whose country he was 
freeing, he found himself baffled. One refuge he had 
secured for himself. By the lines of Torres Vedras^ 
he had safely guarded a tract of country between the 
Tagus and the sea. Massena appeared before this 
stronghold in November 1 8 lo, but was forced to retreat 
without having accomplished anything. Wellington was 
soon successful in freeing Portugal; and, though the 
French were long able to keep their hold on Spain, 
yet that hold cost them tremendous sacrifices.^^ The 
moral eflfect of the conflict was great. The nations of 
Europe could now see that the armies of France were 
not irresistible ; and the spectacle of that country striv- 
ing to subdue a people struggling for freedom proved 
how far she had departed from the first principles of 
the Revolution. At last Europe rose against Napoleon, 
and he was forced to release his hold on the Peninsula.^* 
The last campaign was that of 1 8 13. In June 
of that year, Wellington gained a great victory at 
Vittoria ^^ over the French, who were forced to^ retreat, 
leaving not merely the plunder and treasure they were 
carrying from Spain, but all their military stores behind 
them. A succession of terrible conflicts was fought 
in the passes of the Pyrenees. The French resisted 
gallantly but in vain, for the British still advanced. 
The long series of combats was closed by the battle of 
Touhtise?^ This was not a decisive conflict, but the 
advantages of victory remained with the British, and 
the French still retreated. As the British were pre- 
paring to press forward, they learned that Napoleon had 
abdicated six days before — the accidental delay of the 
messengers had thus cost the loss of 8000 men. 
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Napoleon liad at last fallen ! He had declared war 
against Huasia, and marched into the heart of that 
country. He had taken Moscow, but it was bnmed by 
its inhabitants, and the invader was forced to retreat. 
His army was almost destroyed by the terrible weather 



and the host of enemies that hovered round his famished 
columns. France had been drained of men, and now 
all Earope rose up against its humbled emperor. In 
vain Napoleon displayed his marvellous generalship ! 
In vain his soldiers sacrificed themselves with reckless 
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bravery ! Nothing could prevent the inevitable ruin ! 
The Allied Armies^ entered France, and occupied the 
capital. The fallen conqueror was given the island of 
Elba as a place of retirement, the Bourbons^ were 
restored, and a congress was smnmoned to Vienna to 
reconstruct the political system of Europe. 



1 The peace had lasted from March 27. 1802, to 
May 18, 1803. 

2. This period is marked hj a great vohtnUer 
morement. The manhood of Ctoeat Bri- 
tain enrolled themaelTea In tsttirj town 
and ooonty of the kingdom to fi^t for 
home andiibertj. 

^ Napoleon was proclaimed King of Italy in 
May 1806. 

4. At Ulm, in the east of Wurtemberg. (m the 

Danube. October 19, 1806^ two days before 
Trafalgar. 

5. AnsterlitB, near Brunn. in Moravia. The bat- 

tle was fought on December 2, 1805i The 

Austoians lost 27.000 killed and wounded. 

20.000 prisoners, and ISSpieces of cannon. 
C. Jena, in the Saxon States, on the Saale, 

north of Bararia. The battle took place 

on October 14. 1806; Napoleon entered 

Berlin on October 27. 
7. Tra&lgar, a wild headland west of the Strait 

of Gibraltar. The battle was fongfat in 

October 1806. 
The French entered the battle with 33 sail of 

the line and 7 frigates ; the British with 

27 sail of the line and 4 frfgatesw 
January 23. 1806. 
Fox died in September. 
IL Berlin dacree, issued in November 1806. 

This edict forbade all British trade with 

the Continent. 

12. Kanria was deftated at Friedland on June 

14. 1807, and made alliance with Nap<deon 
by the treaty of Tilsit on July 17. 

13. Walledey, afterwards Duke of Wellington. 

At this time he was hampered by the 
interference of the commonplace Sir 
Harry Burrard and Sfr Hngh Dalrymple, 
who ware.set over him. It was the latter, 
against Wellesley's advice, who concluded 
the Convention. 

14. Wellesley won the battles of Rorica or Bolica 

and Vimiera, both in PcntugaL 

15. The withdrawal was agreed to at the Con* 

vention of Clntra, signed August 30, 1806. 
Cintra is a small town near Cape Boca, 
west of Lisbon. 

16. Vigo, on Vigo Bay, in Galicla near the Portu- 

guese frontier. 
27. Conuma, in the nortli>weft of Galida, be- 



& 



9. 
10. 



twem Capea Ortegal and FInisterre. The 
battle was fought on January 16, 1809. 

18. Lago, on the Minho. in Galida, south-east of 
Coranna^ 

19L The hei^ta. The Gantabrian Mountains 
form an extension of the Pyrenees to Cape 
Finistenre. and run east of Corunna, com- 
manding \h» town. 

2a Sir Arthur WeUesley arrived at IJsbon (this 
time as commander-in-chief), on April 22, 
1800. 

21. That is, to advance into Spain frtmi PmlugaL 

On his first advance he won the great battle 
of Talavera, on the Tagus, 75 miles south- 
west of Madrid. 

22. Torres Vedras, a village 27 miles north-west 

of Lisbon. Wellington built a double wall 
of stone across the hills from the Tagus to 
theAthinUc 

23. In the year 1811 the English gained three 

great victories in their second advance 
into Spain. These were the following: — 
(1.) Graham defeated Marshal Victor at 
Barroso, to the west <tf Cadis (March 6. 
1811) ; (2.) Wellington rooted the French at 
Fventea ctOnoro, in Spain, near the Portu- 
guese frontier, south-west of Ciudad Bod- 
rigo (May 5) ; (3.) He gained the still more 
decisive victory of Atbuera^ in Sfialni near 
Bad%)oz, 120 miles east of Lisbon (May 161. 

24. In the year 1812, Wellington made his third 

invasion of Spain. In this he gained the 
following victories :— (1. ) Capture of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, in Spain, near the Portuguese 
lh)ntier; (2.)CaptureofBadot/os. in Spain, 
on the Guadiana,. near the Portuguese 
f^ntier; (a) Overcame Marmont at &Ua- 
mancot on the Tormes. 112 miles north- 
west of Madrid ; (4.) He entered Madrid in 
triumph on the 12th August. The advance 
of twoannies against him then forced him 
to retreat on PortogaL 

25. Vlttaria, in the north of Spain, 30 miles south 

of Bilbao, on the Bay of Biscay. 

26. Tonlovae, in the south of France, on the 

Garonne ; fou^^t April 10, 1814. , 

27. The AlUed Armies, chiefly Russia, Austria, 

and Prussia. To these are to be added the 
victorious army of Britain from the south. 

28. 11m BooiboBi. See note 8. p. 17B. 
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WATERLOO. 

THE Renewal of the 
Struggle. — The diffi- 
• cult negotjationa were 
still proceeding* when the 
f .aBsembled diplomatists 
were informed that Na- 
poleon had escaped from 
Elba, that all France had 
rallied round him, that 
the Bourbons were fngi- 
tives, and that the Em- 
' peror was once more in- 
stalled inParis. Napoleon, 
in spite of his fair promises, was then declared a public 
enemy ; and a league of the great European powers waa 
formed to overturn his power. 

' Napoleon saw that instant action was neceeaaiy. He 
felt that his only chance was to win some splendid vie- 
tories, and then break up the le^ue against him. 
Success waa by no means hopeless. He had great 
genius, and was at the head of the most splendid soldiers 
in Europe — seasoned veterans devotedly attached to him. 
His opponents were many, their interests were not 
identical, and it would take some time before their 
unwieldy forces could act with full effect. 

Belgium seemed marked out l^ various circmnstances 
as the theatre of the impending conflict. To this 
country Wellington waa despatched at the head of 
80,000 men. His plan was -to advance fitim the sea 
eastward until he united with the Prussians, 110,000 
in number, and led by the brave Btucher. The com- 
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bined armies would then outnumber the French, and 
could at once advance upon France from the north- 
east. Napoleon's evident design was to move his troops 
in one mass into Belgium, interpose between the 



He waa successful in advancing into Belgium, and 
separating the English from the PmsBians, He then 
defeated the latter at Ligny^ driving them northward* 
and sending an army under Grouchy to prevent their 



WATERLOa Zir 

union with Wellington. On the same day, Ney, who 
had been sent forward towards Brussels, encountered 
Wellington at Qiuitre Bras.* He strove, with stubborn 
but unsuccessful valour, to drive the English from their 
position. But, having been joined by Napoleon with 
the victorious army of Ligny, he was able once more to 
advance and compel the English general to fall back. 
The Field of Waterloo. — The final struggle toot 



place to the south of the village of Waterloo.'' Wel- 
lington had sent word to Blucher that he would hold 
the hill of St. Jean ; " and on being assured that the 
Prussians would arrive ere the close of the day,^ took 
up his position. Both armies lay across the road to 
Waterloo — having a ^•lley between them, in which 
stood several countrj- and farm houses. ITie chief of 
these was ffovffoumont, which was on the British right, 
and garrisoned by them. 

On the night of that 1 7th of June, the soldiers lay down 
on the bare ground. The night was tempestuous, and 
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rain fell heavily. At dawn the bad weather still con- 
tinued ; but in the early forenoon it cleared off, and the 
lines of the enemy could be seen on the opposite ridge. 

Napoleon knew well the importance of the struggle 
about to begin. " If," said he afterwards, " the English 
army had been beaten at Waterloo, what would have 
been the use of these numerous bodies of troops — of 
Prussians, Austrians, Germans, and Spaniards, which 
were advancing by forced marches to the Rhine, the Alpa, 
and the Pyrenees ? " But he did not move at dawn, be- 
cause he wished to have dry ground on which to operate, 
and he thought that the marshalling and reviewing of 
his troops would excite their enthusiasm. In this he 
judged rightly ; but he did not know that Blucher was 
hurrying to the assistance of their allies. This fatal 
error was the chief cause of his ruin. It was not till 
nearly noon that he commenced his attack. 

Although this was the only occasion on which Napo- 
leon and Wellington, the two greatest of then living 
generals, measured themselves against each other, the 
battle was not remarkable for skilled or complicated 
manoeuvres. Its main points were four in number — an 
attack on Hougoumont, a similar advance against the 
English left, a furious charge on the English right 
centre, and a final onslaught on the whole British line. 

The attack on Hougoumont was not according to 
Napoleon's intention to form a chief part in^ the battle, 
but it became so because that point was so stubbornly 
defended. The wood round it was occupied by the 
enemy, the building itself was set on fire, but at the 
close of the day it was still in the hands of the British. 

The second movement was a determined attack on 
the British left by a great mass of French infantry. This 
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charge succeeded in destroying the first line, consisting 
of foreign troops; but it was then received by the 
English foot under Picton, with a volley poured in at 
close quarters and a bayonet charge. The assailants were 
then charged by the British cavalry, and driven back 
across the valley. The British line remained unbroken. 

The third attempt 
consisted, as has been 
said, of a series of 
cavalry charges against 
the British right cen- 
tre. This attack was 
afterwards found to 
have been the de- 
cisive moment of the 
day. At one time 
some of the French 
infantry were able to 
seize part of the ridge. 
They also held La Haye 
^i7i^6,®oneof the farm- 
houses already men- 
tioned, which was situ- 
ated near the British 
line. Could Napoleon, 
at this crisis, have 
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poured in a large force of infantry to support them, the 
fate of the day might have been changed ; but he had 
no men to spare. Blucher had kept his word. The 
Prussians were arriving in constantly increasing force 
on the French right, and were threatening, not only to 
ruin Napoleon's last chance of victory, but to cut off all 
chance of escape. 
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Retreat was still possible, but it meant ruin as com- 
plete as the most utter loss could make it. There was 
still one chance of svxxess. The Old Guard had been held 
in reserve, and it was now brought forward and hurled 
against the British centre. This was accompanied with 
an advance of other portions of the French army. But 
they were met with deadly volleys of shot poured in at 
close quarters and bayonet charges, driven back in con- 
fusion, and the last hope of Napoleon was lost. It was 
past eight o'clock in the evening when the order, so long 
eagerly expected, was given to the British army to ad- 
vance. They poured into the valley and up the opposite 
ridge, met with little resistance, and soon the whole 
French army was in retreat — a retreat which became a 
disorderly rout as the Prussians followed hard in pursuit. 

On the field of battle all was now still save for 
the groans of the wounded. The ghastly horrors of 
the scene were half revealed by the moonlight that 
poured down on it. Wellington, after an interview with 
Blucher, rode back over the ground, and even his iron 
stoicism was shaken by the spectacle of human suflTering 
that he viewed around him. " My heart is broken," he 
wrote at the time, " by the terrible loss I have sustained 
in my old friends and companions, and my poor soldiers. 
Believe me, nothing except a battle lost can be half so 
melancholy as a battle won." The second occupation of 
Paris, the second abdication of Napoleon, his surrender to 
the English, confinement in St. Helena ^ for life, and the 
second treaty of Paris, which again reconstituted the French 
monarchy, were the results of the great victory of Waterloo. 



1. The Congress began to meet at Vienna in 
Beptember 1814 ; the news of Napoleon's 
escape reached it in March 1816. 

'^ Ligny, in the province of Namur in Belgiitm, 



20 miles south-east of Brussels, and north 
of the river Sambre. The battle took plauo 
on the 1 6th of June. 
3. Northward. This is one of the important 
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5. 
6. 

7. 



points in the brief Init terrible campaign. 
Napoleon thought the Pnusians had re- 
treated eastward. 

QlUttre Btm (pronounced KcUr Brah), 20 
milea south ot Brussels. 

Waterloo, 10 miles south of Brussels. 

St. Jean (pronounced Satigt Jang), a hill 
south of Waterloo. 

Recall here note 3 above. It was here Napo- 



9. 



leon made his mistake. He never dreamt 

that the Prussians could arrive in time. . 
La Haye Balnte (pronounced iLa ay Sangt) 

south of the village of Waterloo and St. 

Jean, on the road from Quatre Bras to 

Waterloo and Brussels. 
St. Helena, an Island in the South Atlantic, 

1200 miles ttom the coast of AMca. 
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STOP ! for thy tread is on an empire's dust ! 
An earthquake's spoil is sepulchred below ! 
Is the spot marked with no colossal bust, 
Or column trophied for triumphal show ? 
None ; but the moral's ^ truth tells simpler so. 
As the ground was before, thus let it be. — 
How that red rain hath made the harvest grow ! 
And is this all the world has gained by thee, 
Thou first and last of fields ! king-making victory ? 

There was a sound of revelry by night,^ 
And Belgium's capital * had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry ; and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men. 
A thousand hearts beat happily, and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 
But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 



" Did ye not hear it ? " — " No ; 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ! 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet." — 
But, hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its epho would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm ! Arm ! it is— it is — the cannon's opening roar. 
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Ah .' then and there waa hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering teara, and tremblings of distiesa ; 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own lovelineaa. 
And there were sudden partings, such as pi-ess 
The life from out young hearts, and choking aighs 
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Which ne'er might be repeated ; — who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise ? 

And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder, peal on peal, afar ! 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Boused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb. 
Or whispering, with white lips, — " The foe ! — they come ! 
they come ! " 

And Ardennes ^ waves above them her green leaves. 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 
Over the unretuming brave — alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
La its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low ! 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life — 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay, 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife — 
The mom, the marshalling in arms — the day. 
Battle's magnificently stem array ! 
The thunder-douds close o'er it, which, when rent. 
The earth is covered thick with other clay. 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 
Bider and horse — ^friend, foe — in one red burial blent ! 



1. See page 211. 

2. Monl, th« Usson to be learned Arom the 

scene. 

3. The Duchess of Richmond gave a ball in 

l^russels on the night of the 15th of June 
1B15. To it were invited the Duke of Wei- 
Itngton and the chief ofBcers of the army. 
During the evening tiding came of Napo- 



leon's advance, and one bjr one the officers 
left the ball, to lead their soldiers to 
QuatreBras. 

4. BelgiQm'i capital. Brussels. 

6. Ardennet, a great forest in the south of Bel- 
gium, of which the wood of Soignies bo- 
hind Waterloo was a part. 
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THE EABLT TEABS OF THE GREAT PEACE. 

'iGGESSION and Character 
of Oeorge IV,' — A very 
J long period of peace fol- 
lowed tlie battle of Water- 
' loo. It in true that Eng- 
land had many little wars 
the outskirts of her 
vast empire, but until the 
lutbreak of the Crimean 
War it may fairly be said 
to have enjoyed a period 
of profound tranquillity. 
George Til. lived but four 
oBOBos IV, years after the great victory," 

He had been imbecile for many years, and the throne had 
been really filled by the Prince Regent, who now became 
George IV. The news of his death was, however, received 
with sincere regret. Men admired the purity of his life, 
which contrasted favourably with that of his successor ; 
they pitied his misfortunes, for, whatever his errors, they 
were also those of the great body of Englishmen. 

In the new era which now commenced the personal 
character of the sovereign had less direct effect upon 
the government of the countiy. Accordingly, little need 
be said on what, in the case of George IV., is an 
unpleasant subject. This prince had a certain charm of 
manner, and much reckless generosity. He was, however, 
quite selfish and destitute of mental ability ; yet he 
was called by his admirers the finest gentleman in 
Europe. In ridiculing this misnomer,* Thackeray finely 
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says * — " What is it to be a gentleman ? Is it to have 
lofty aims, to lead a pure life, to keep your honour vir- 
gin ; to have the esteem of your fellow-citizens, and the 
love of your fireside ; to bear good fortune meekly ; to 
suflTer evil with constancy ; and through evil as good to 
maintain truth always?" Not one of these qualities 
did this king possess; but showed himself in every 
respect utterly unworthy of the loyalty and admiration 
which were so lavishly wasted upon him. 

A Ohanered Enerland. — While the Constitution re- 
mained as it had been at the beginning of the Hano- 
verian dynasty, England had undergone a great change 
during the long reign of George III., — ^a change as 
great as any since the Norman conquest. 

In the first place, Britain had become a Tnanufacturing 
country, and was no longer agricultural. The invention 
of the steam-engine by Watt ^ was followed by a great 
series of improvements® both in machinery and in 
means of transport. This gave an immense stimulus 
to industry. The country was everywhere opened up 
by canals and roads, and the great body of the people 
became gathered together in towns instead of being 
spread over country districts. While the improvements 
in manufactures did immense good to the country as a 
whole, they for a time lessened the gains of many 
artisans — for these men now became unskilled labourers, 
and were able to earn only very small wages. These 
injured workmen feeling their daily bread in danger, 
were naturally excited against the men who introduced 
the new order of things, and went about the country in 
bands to destroy the hated machines.^ 

Other changes still further tended to deprive the 
poorer classes of employment and bread. Of these the 
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greatest was the peace. Notwithstanding the heavy 
burdens which the war entailed, it had been most favour- 
able to British commerce. Mauufacturiing could not be 
carried on securely iu continental countries which were 
liable to hostile invasion, and which were in turn the 
theatres of a destructive war. In England there was 
no interruption more serions than a riot ; while our 
command over the seas caused all the OHrying trade 

^r ^ i-. L, : *iands, and the enormous 

ve a temporary stimulus 
ilture. 

ments and peoples found 
irdened with debt ; they 
I their expenditure as 
ible. Foreign countries 
i manufacturing ; and, 
where they did not do so 
y large extent, they had 
lestroyed many of the 
' sources of their wealth, 
and thus were not able 
— to purchase largely. 

THE FIMT LOOOHOTITB (»« DOtS 6, p. 812). _ ,.1 .l 

. Uonsequently there was 
less demand for various commodities and the poor pro- 
ducers suffered greatly. The price of com declined, 
both because foreign nations began to send in supplies, 
and because the demand was less. This involved the 
ffUTuera (who were paying enormous rents), and through 
them the agricultural labourers, in ruin. 

The Beginning of Reform : Catholic Bmanoipation. 
— The wide-spread suffering, stimulated by the spirit of 
improvement which was so busy on all sides, raised a 
tmiveraal cry for political reform. At first, the Ministry 
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sought to cnish this demand for change by a strongly re- 
pressive policy. Thus when great meetings assembled in 
various parts of the country the Government dispersed 
them by military force/ made no attempt to inquire into 
the popular grievances, and strove by the most extreme 
measures to trample out the prevailing discontent. 

A change for the better took place in 1822, when 
two enlightened statesmen, Canning^ and Huskisson, 
joined the - Ministry. Huskisson became President of 
the Board of Trade, and his measures paved the way for 
free trade. Restrictions which hampered the wool and 
silk trades were removed; the Navigation Laws,^^ de- 
signed to protect British shipping but really injurious 
to the commerce of the country, were so far reduced as 
to be practically abolished. Canning, a man of a large 
and enlightened nature, may be said to have been the 
moving spirit in these improvements. He was the chief 
agent in securing the independence of Greece,^^ and 
warmly advocated the relief of the Catholic population 
of the empire from the disadvantages under which they 
laboured. It shows how powerful the reforming spirit 
had become, when we find the Duke of Wellington (who 
had been opposed to all innovation) compelled to accept 
the repeal of the Test wnd Corporation ActsP 

Complete Catholic EmaTicipation ^^ was not long de- 
layed, nor could it be. In Ireland the agitation grew 
more and more intense, the "Catholic gentry, peas- 
antry, and priesthood, were all combined in one vast 
confederacy." Daniel O'Connell,^* " the Liberator," as his 
countrymen afterwards fondly called him, conducted the 
movement with considerable skill, and his passionate 
eloquence did much to persuade England as well as to 
stimulate the people of Ireland. The English Catholics 
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had been the most loyal supporters of their king and 
conntry, and justice and expediency alike were on their 
side. The measure was effective enough when it did 
come, ea it admitted Catholics to all the offices of civil 
employiaent.'* The king made some feeble effort to 
delay the measure, but in this he was nnsuccessfiil.^* 
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THE FEBIOD OF THE GREAT REFORM BILL. 

|CCESSION of ■William 
17.:' ReasoiiA for Be- 
J tana. — Many caaaes com- 
bined to make the new 
reign an era of progress. 
It was known that William 
IV. was not averse to re- 
form, and this fact was of 
some importance in the 
final straggle. The Sailor 
King, as he was called, was 
verypopular. He had been 
WILLIAM IT. trainedtothe8ea,and there 

was something of the firank, impulsive generosity which 
we associate with the sailor character about him. 

It was natural that one great improvement should 
take precedence of all others, for if it were accomplished 
it would render all others possible. This was the 
Refonn of the Hmise of Commons, and the purpose was 
to make that assembly really represent the people of 
England. The necessity for such a change was vary 
evident. The places which returned members had 
remained unaltered since the time of Charles II. 
Many old towns had decayed, but still their sites were 
entitled to representation ; while the great centres of 
industry which had sprung up in the North were left 
withoot a voice in the I^slature of the nation. The 
most glaring absurdities existed. One borough was " a 
cluster of cottages round a venerable ruin ; " the waves 
of the North Sea had ]ong rolled over another ; a park, a 
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green moand, niclies in a wall, returned members to 
Parliament J while many large cities had no repre- 
eentatives. Finally, those who had a right to vote had 
it on moat various grounds, white the mass of the 
population of the country was totally unrepresented. 
The need of Te/orm was thns most imperative. 

The Introduction of the Befonn BilL* — The three 
most prominent figm^s in the parliamentary struggle 



for reform are Lord Grey, Lord John Russell, and 
Lord Brougham, Grey, the Prime Minister, waa now 
an old man; forty years before he had presented a 
petition to the Commons for the reform of Parliament. 
He waa thus the survivor of the reformers of an earlier 
generation, and it was singularly appropriate that he 
should be chosen to lead the reformers of his own. 
And well fitted wa« he for the task : he waa dignified. 
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patient, and courteous ; his personal character was high ; 
while his * lofty and animated eloquence ' was well suited 
for a great subject and a noble assembly. Lord Brougham 
was an abler, but not so respected, a man. His talents 
were very various and very great, and he only just missed 
the highest kind of eminence in many diflTerent fields. 
He became Lord Chancellor, but his legal knowledge 
seemed to be thrown into the shade by his other acquire- 
ments. Yet he did not leave any permanent mark 
on the history of his country, for he was vain and 
self-seeking and wanted high moral purpose. But at 
that time his reputation was at its height, and he gave 
himself up entirely to the bill. Of Lord Rvssell it. has 
been well said, " that he had strength of character and 
of will, and saw his way clearly before him." To him 
the bill was entrusted in the Commons. . 

A general outline of this great measure should be 
known to all. In the first place, fifty-six rotten 
boroughs (as they were called) were completely swept 
away, and the representation of others was lessened. 
There were thus one hundred and forty-three seats free 
to be distributed to important places which either had 
not hitherto elected members of Parliament, or had not 
received their due share of the electing privilege. A 
few of these seats fell to Scotland and Ireland.^ Finally, 
the franchise was made uniform over the whole of the 
country, and lowered so as to include a much larger 
section of the population. The right to vote was ac- 
cordingly given in towns to the householder paying ;^io 
or more of rent, in counties to leaseholders and tenants 
at will paying at least £$0 of rent. 

The Strufirsrle for the Bill. — At first, the bill was re- 
jected by the Commons ; and Parliament was accordingly 

(4) P 
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dissolved. In the new Parliament a great majority was 
returned in favour of the bill ; *and, after the most 
determined opposition,* it passed the Lower House, and 
was sent to the Upper House, where it was under the 
charge of Earl Grey. As may well be believed, there 
were many eloquent speeches made on the measure, but 
it was finally thrown out by the Lords.* 

There was immediately great commotion in the country. 
In many towns muffled bells were rung ; and some of the 
mansions of the more obnoxious peers were burnt. The 
country was on the eve of revolution ; and many spoke 
of refusing to pay taxes. Yet the great mass of the 
people remained quiet, firm, and determined, expressing 
their wishes in huge but orderly meetings, and by other 
legal methods. Their spirit is well shown in the lines of 
a stirring Union Hymn, very popular at the time : — 

•* God is our guide ! no swords we draw, 
We handle not war's battle-fires ; 
By union, justice, reason, law. 
We claim the birthright of our sires ; 
We raise the watchword Liberty, 
We will, we will, we will be free ! ** 

The bill was again brought forward, and slowly but 
successfully fought its way once more through the House 
of Commons. In the Lords the opposition was not so 
serious as before, but the most sweeping changes were 
then made in the measure. Grey refused to allow 
this. His determination was well expressed in the popu- 
lar watchword of the period, * The hill, the whole hill, 
and Twthitig hit the bill.' He then demanded that 
the king should create a sufficient number of peers to 
ensure the passing of the entire measure; and, when 
William IV. refused, the ministry resigned. Things 
now seemed approaching a crisis. The popular agita* 
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tion became worse than ever. The popularity of the 
Bailor-king was completely gone. In vajn the Duko 
of Wellington tried to form a ministry. The king was 
forced to recall his former ministers, and agreed to ap- 
point the required nnmber of peers. The mere threat 
was enough, and the Lords allowed the bill to pass. 
The royal assent was given to it in June 1832, 

Beforms which followed the Great Bill. — The same 
reforming energy made itself felt in many beneficial 
changes which took place 
in the five remaining years 
of William's reign. First 
in time and pre-eminent in 
merit comes the Ernanci- 
patiwi of ths Slaves — the 
noblest work of the re- ^ 
formed Parliament. Mo- 
dern slavery stands con- ^ 
demned on every possible 
ground. It is bad both 
for masters and slaves, for 
both are brutalised ; it 
curses the very soil, never wobbbfobob. 

produces true prosperity, and is invariably followed by 
low morality and widespread poverty. 

Such facts are, after all, beside the question. A. few 
noble men, chief among whom was Wilberforce,^ im- 
pressed on the nation the great truth that slavery was a 
crime, and that it ought not to be allowed even in 
the remotest parts of the empire. Still there was the 
usual opposition of interested parties, and the planters 
made as much as possible of the tremendous loss which 
they were about to undei^. It was at length agreed 
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to give them ;^20,ooo,ooo in compensation, and slavery 
was abolished throughout the British empire/ 

The same year a beginning was made with what 
were called the Factory Acts, the object of which was 
the protection of women and young people. At that 
time, women worked underground in coal mines and in 
the factories for many hours a day. The number of 
hours during which women and children could be em- 
ployed was by this measure fixed, and the attendance of 
the latter at school was made compulsory. 

A second great reform was the Act for the amendment 
of the Poor-Law system .® In the reign of Elizabeth, it 
had been enacted that each parish should support its 
own poor. But, as there was no central authority, the 
law had come to be very loosely administered. Farmers 
gave very small wages to labourers, who then got relief; 
and thus the farmers really had their expenses paid by 
the parish. The Act now passed provided for the par- 
tial suppression of out-door relief, established a central 
authority, and lessened the expenses of administration. 
Its principles were that, whilst provision should be made 
to prevent actual starvation, care should be taken to 
prevent the idle and able-bodied from obtaining relief.^ 



1. WinUun IV. reigned fh>m 1830 to 1837. 

2. This was done by Lord John Russell In 1831. 

3. By the bill of 1832, England and Wales were 

to have 500 members, Scotland 53, and Ire- 
land 105. 

4. It was debated in the House from June 24th 

to S^tember 22d, 1831. 

5. It was thrown out by the Lords on October 

8th, on the secon*! reading. 
C. Wilbarforce. This noble philanthropist had 
obtained the suppression of the slave-trade 
ill 1807; and now, after twenty years of 
unceasing effort, he succeeded in passing 
the bill for the abolition of slavery in the 
British Empire. 



7. The bin was passed in August 1R84. 

8. This Act was passed iu 1834. 

9. The king died at Windsor on the 20th of June 

1837. Among the minor measures passed 
during this reign the most Important wan 
. the Municipal Corporation Act (passed in 
1835), reforming the self-government of 
boroughs. At this time the town couucHh 
were usually self-elected ; and gave no 
proper account of the fUnds which they 
hatl under their control. Few reforms 
have been more needed or more beneficial 
than this, which substituted popular 
elected bodies for these corrupt corpora- 
tions. 
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VICTOSIA : THE HALOTON DAYS.' 

COBSSION of the Queen-^* 

I — In the early mommg of 
I June 20, 1837, when the 
short summer night had 
hardly as yet given way to 
dawn, a coach occupied by 
two high officials of state 
left Windsor Castle. It 
drove for several haul's 
along the silent highway, 
and at five reached Ken- 
sington Palace. After 
VICTORIA AND aLBBBT. goms delay, the two men 

were admitted ; and, after much tedious waiting in one 
of the lower rooms, they were joined by a young girl, 
roused from her sleep, and hastily dressed to receive 
them. The two men knelt before her, and saluted her 
as Queen of Great Britain. They were the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Lord Chamberlain ; the girl of 
eighteen was Queen Victoria. 

A few hours ailerwards, a. formal council was held; 
and here, as elsewhere and afterwards, the dignified and 
quiet bearing of the new sovereign won the admiration 
of all who saw her. She had been carefully educated ; 
and, while much was due to those who surrounded her 
in her early years, such education had been applied to 
an essentially royal and noble nature. 

With such a sovereign on the throne, the old senti- 
ment of loyalty took fresh force and new mejming. There 
was something of tenderness and romance in the feeling 
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with which the girl-queen was regarded. As years rolled 
on, these sentiments became brighter and stronger ; for 
the royal household becaftie the model of an English 
home, and the queen endeared herself to the hearts of 
her people. 

During this beneficent reign, the country has grown 
wealthier and more prosperous, iluch of the pi*ogress 
of the nation has been due to the full application of 
natural forces to aid human eflfort. Electricity has, in 
a sense, annihilated time and space ; the railway and 
long steam- voyage systems have received full develop- 
ment. The electric light has thrown a radiance, only 
inferior to sunlight, over the darkest night ; and the 
telephone^ now enables men to speak to one another 
over great distances. Greater things will yet be done, 
for Englishmen are ever pressing forward in the path 
of discovery, regarding the triumphs of the past as but 
an earnest of the achievements of the future. 

The Penny Post. — ^The story of the penny post is full 
of interest. Before 1839, the payments for postage 
were very irregular. To carry a letter fix)m one part 
of a town to another cost 2d. ; and the average charge 
on every letter throughout the kingdom was a little 
more than 6d. A letter from London to Brighton cost 
8d. ; from London to Aberdeen, is. 3d.; from London 
to Belfast, is. 4d. Further, members of Parliament 
had then the curious privilege of franking letters ; that 
is to say, they signed their name on the outside, and 
then the letter went through the post free of charge. 

People resorted to all sorts of devices to obtain news 
of their relations and yet evade payment of the duty. 
A well-known story related by Coleridge * may serve 
as an illustration. He was once walking in^ a country 

a 
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district of England when a postman approached a cottage 
in which a woman lived, handed her a letter, and de- 
manded a shilling for postage. The woman took the 
letter, examined it carefully, declared that she could not 
pay the sum asked for, and returned the document to 
the postman. Coleridge now stepped forward and paid 
the money, although the woman objected to his doing so. 
The postman departed, the letter was opened, and found 
to contain a blank sheet ! The woman then explained 
that it was from her brother; and that the arrival of 
the letter was merely a sign agreed upon by which she 
might know that he was well. 

Roioland HUl, with whose name the penny post is 
inseparably associated, saw that there was something 
wrong in a system wliich produced results like these. 
He held that the fee should be greatly reduced ; and he 
also maintained that it would be of incalculable benefit 
to trade if the postage were the same for all distances. 
After the usual amount of opposition, the scheme was 
carried, and has since received even greater extensions 
by the adoption of halfpenny postal cards ^ and the in- 
troduction of the parcels post? 

Bepeal of the Oom Laws : Free Trade. — A still 
greater reform now calls for notice here — the change in 
the Com Laws^ and the adoption of the principle of Free 
Trade by the English government. 

As a country becomes more crowded, grain tends to 
rise in price, because it becomes more and more difficult 
to get the quantity required for the wants of the popula- 
tion. The rise does good at first to the farmers; but 
this causes so many people to try to get farms that rents 
go up, and thus the proprietors of land get the whole 
benefit of the increase in the price of food. Now there 
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is one way in which the rise in price can be pre- 
vented, and that ia by large importations of foreign 
com from conntries which are thinly peopled, where 
land is cheap and only the most fertile soils culti- 
vated. If auch supplies continue, the price of com 
falls, the farmera get less profits, and they soon pay 
very much less rents. Thus the proprietors are nob 
BO wealthy, but bread is cheaper. It is now universally 
agreed that it is better to let com come freely into 
a country, but it was not 
thought 80 then ; and a 
law had been passed that 
wheat mustbeSoshillings^ 
a quarter before it could 
be admitted duty free,* 

During the early years ' 
of the reign of Victoria, ' 
the people of England 
became slowly convinced 
that the Com Laws must 
be abolished. This con- ' 
viction was greatly due to 
a body called the Anti- cobdkb. 

Corn-Law League,* which Lad its headquarters at Man- 
chester, and from that city sent forth lecturers and 
speakers to all parts of the kingdom. Some of the more 
eminent members of the League got into Parliament, 
and their presence there was naturally of much benefit 
to their cause. 

Of these men, Richard Cobden and John Bright were 
the most remarkable. Of Cobden, it haa been said, 
that he persuaded by convincing. He was tranaparently 
re, and the light of an earnest spirit shone through 
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his Speeches. He had travelled and observed much, 
and he was ever ready to drive home a statement by 
Bome apt illustration or happy phrase. Bright was more 
of an orator than bis fellow-worker. There was senti- 
ment and imagination as well as argument in his speeches, 
and hie voice had tones of scorn, pathos, humour, and 
passion in it that powerfully affected his hearers. Both 
men were very outspoken and direct, and even their 
bitterest opponents felt that they had no selfish or per- 
sonal ends to serve in what 
they did. 
I At last Sir Robert Peel,^ 
. who had come into office 

i pledged to support the 
Com Laws, first acknow- 
ledged that he was a Free 
, Trader in theory, and then 
confessed that he had been 
^ persuaded by Cobden's 
^ arguments that the Com 
- Laws ought to be abolished. 
BWii UT. A measure to this effect was 

accordingly introduced by the minister himself, and be- 
came law in 1 846, amid the heartfelt joy of the masses 
of the people, but in spite of the determined opposition 
of Peel's former supporters. 

The policy of free trade — that lb, of allowing all kinds 
of goods to come freely into the country — was now ap- 
plied to a number of other articles. The ^tgar duties 
were equalised, and the navigation laws were abo- 
lished. The result has been that, as the English take the 
goods of other nations freely, they find it of real advantage 
to trade with them, and that Britain has become more and 
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more the commercial centre of the world. The greater 
part of the carrying trade of the globe has also centred 
in England from the same cause, and London is now the 
exchange of all nations. 

The Irish Fcunine of 1846. — ^This national disaster 
did much to force the question of free trade in com to 
a final issue. In Ireland a state of things had arisen in 
which the great mass of the peasantry had as their only 
food the potato. The evil of this system was made, 
terribly apparent in the autumn of 1845, when it was 
found that the crop which had been so wholly depended 
upon was a complete failure. It was evident to all 
that sufiering would fall upon the miserable people, and 
that the tax upon grain could only serve to increase the 
already intolerable burden of want and wretchedness. 
The reality was worst than the saddest anticipation ! 

Famine, and the diseases which followed in its wake; 
seized hold of a great part of Ireland. Men died 
everywhere — in remote huts, on the mountains, on 
roads along which they were painfully crawling in 
search of relief, in the streets of towns which they had 
reached in vain. As shopkeepers came to open their 
shop-doors in the morning they found corpses stiff and 
stark on the doorstep. In some places, coroners " de- 
clared it impossible to keep on holding inquests, and the 
parochial authorities at last declined to put the rate- 
payers to the expense of cofl^s for the too frequent dead." 

As if famine was not enough, unheard-of diseases came 
— famine-fever, a terrible kind of dysentery,^^ and other 
maladies, killed multitudes. The landlords in many 
places were ruined. They let their once stately abodes 
to be used as poorhouses. The whole structure of Irish 
society collapsed. The country was drained by emigra- 

a 
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tion, and the population has gone on decreasing ever 
since. However bad the state of the Irish peasantry 
of to-day, it is not nearly ho hopeleaa as before the 
famine, and we may perhaps yet date the regeneration 
of Ireland from that terrible event. 

Albert the Gk)od. — In 1 840 the Queen was married 
to her cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe-Cobui^ Gotha.^* 
The Prince Consort was a man of conscientious and high 
character, and of a deliberate and thoughtful nature, 
whose whole aim in life was the happiness of the Queen 
I unpopularity and 

calumny, he with 
unswerving rec- 
titude pursued 
the straight path 
of duty ; and 
thus, when he 
died,^ the mani- 

i Testations of a 
nation's grief 
were far too true 
and profound to have been the mere conventional expres- 
sions of courtly sorrow. Prince Albert identified himself 
with no political party ; but devoted his attention to use- 
ful sodal reforms, which commended themselves to all. 

One of the most noteworthy of these schemes was 
that which resulted in the erection of the wonderful 
fabric of glass and iron, which is known in history as 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. On the I st of May in 
that year the Exhibition was opened. Within the 
spacious building, 30,000 people were assembled. 
Vast crowds lined the streets through which the pro- 
1 that opened the ' world's fair ' passed. In this 
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mi^ificeiit display of the ' triumplia of peace,' Euglisli- 
men enjoyed the opportunity of seeing specimens of the 
industry of all nations.'* 

Some men thought that the Great Exhibition would 
begin an era of universal peace. Britain had so long 
enjoyed tranquillity that a new generation had arisen to 
whom war was a mere story. It seemed to many that 
EO irrational a method of settling disputes could not 
again be brought into use ; that nations which had 
beaten their swords into ploughshares would be too wise 
to reverse the process. This dream was soon proved 
to be a vain one; for already forces were at work 
which plunged the country into a struggle with the 
great Empire of Russia. 
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THE OBIHEAN WAB : THE INDIAN BnTTINT. 

'AUSBS of the War-* — 
. ilussia had for abont a cen- 
tury been rapidly extending 
i herself,* and it was natural 
i that she should press on the 
fertile provinces which the 
' Turk misgoverned. More- 
I over, a majority of the in- 
i habitants of the Turkish 
: provinces were ChristiauB 
L of the Greek Church, and 
they naturally looked to the 
Czar for protection,^ Mean- 
while, England believed 
that her interests required the maintenance of the Tnrkish 
power, for both the way to India * and India itself would 
be imperilled if iiussia occupied that empire. 

Several other causes operated at this particular time. 
The Czar Nicholas was a scheming and ambitions man, 
filled with plans as to the disposal of the Tnrkish 
dominions. On the other hand, Napoleon III., who 
had lately made himself Emperor of the French,* wanted 
to enter into a great war in alliance with one of the 
European powers, which would divert the minds of the 
French people from home affairs. He found his opportn- 
nity in a discussion as to the right of custody of the 
Holy Places in Palestine, which had been a question in 
dispute between the Greek and Latin Churches,* of which 
Nicholas and Napoleon were the armed representatives. 
Finally Russia had a dispute with Turkey as to the 
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protection of the Christian subjects of the Porte, and 
declared war against her. England then demanded that 
Russia should desist from hostilities and withdraw from 
certain Turkish provinces which she had occupied. Russia 
refused, and war was immediately declared. 

The Siege of Sebastopol : Battle of the Alma. — ^Tho 
great event^ of this war was the invasion of the Gmmea? 
The Allies determined to attack Sebastopol, then the great 
arsenal of Russia at the south-west point of the Crimean 
Peninsula, and the chief station of the Black Sea fleet. 
North of the fortress, the river Alma enters the sea, and 
still farther north is the port of Eupatoria* on Kalamita 
Bay. From this 
point, in September 
1854, an army of 
60,000, consisting 
chiefly of French and 
English,^® was direc- 
ted to march on the 
Russian stronghold. 

The first great bat- 
tle was fought on the 
Alma^^ which the 
invaders had to cross 
on their march. The 
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Russians occupied the heights on the south of the river. 
Their position was a strong one; but their leader, 
believing it to be unassailable, neglected the commonest 
precautions, and did not even destroy the bridges across 
the river. This was really a soldier's battle ; for the 
men simply charged at the heights and succeeded in 
carrying them by sheer fighting. 

The Russian army fell back in confusion ; and, find- 
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ing the task of driving the invaders into the sea harder 
than had been expected, they now resolved to throw' 
as many obstacles in the advance of the Allies . as pos- 
sible. The victorious army unfortunately did not follow 
up their success with promptitude ; had they done so, 
Sebastopol might have fallen. 

BaJaolava and Inkerman. — The Allies then marched 
past Sebastopol, and established themselves at the south- 
em port of Balaclava. Prom this point they made an 
unsuccessful attack upon the fortress by land and sea, 
but the Russians had made excellent use of the weeks 
of delay ,^^ and the town was now almost impregnable. 
The besiegers were, in their turn, attacked by an over- 
whelming body of Russians. Then . was fought the 
terrible battle of Balaclava}^ 

This fierce contest was rendered famous by many 
a brave deed. The Russians had swept the Turks before 
them, and were breaking in upon the very heart of the 
British position, when the gallant 93d Highlanders, led 
by Sir Colin Campbell, faced the solid mass in a double 
line; and, unaided by artillery, brought the foe to a 
stand with the rifle alone. At another moment of that 
eventful day, the Heavy Brigade ^* cut their way through 
a dense body of Russian cavalry thrice their number. 

But the deed of greatest daring was that famous 
exploit known in song and story as the " Charge of the 
Light Brigade." An order was given to a body of six 
hundred and seven horsemen to attack the guns of the 
enemy. To reach them it was necessary to pass over 
a plain a mile and a-half long, flanked on both sides 
by the Russian guns. Some one had blundered ! who 
or how was never exactly known ; but the undaunted 
band rushed forward on their mission of death. 
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The heroic soldiers accomplished their task. Tliey buc- 
ceeded in ailencing the fatal guns. But only one hnndred 
and ninety-eight returned ; the rest lay dead or wounded 
on the fatal plain. Eleven days later,^^ the llussians made 
another desperate attack at IiUcei-man. The assault was 
made io the early morning, and was meant to be a surprise. 



Accordingly, the battle was fought almost in the dark, and 
was gained rather by the courage of the soldiers than the 
skill of their leaders. Never was the valour of the men 
shown to greater advantage. For the entire day, eight 
thonsand British troops and six thousand of their brave 
allies held the heights against sixty tbo'nswid of the foe. 
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The SufferioETs in the Trenches : Close of the "War. 
— After this battle, the trenches were opened against 
Sebastopol, and the army settled down to pasa the winter 
as beat it could. It was then that the soldiers felt to 
the full the horrors of war. The weather was terrible 
— wind and rain and sleet and snow ; the malignity 
of nature as well as the enmity of man assailed the 
devoted band. Even their friends failed them — the 
men suffered terribly from want of food and clothing. 
Parties that were at work 
in the trenches returned 
worn out to the camp, 
only to 6nd the shelter 
of the tents destroyed by 
% hurricane, and the en- 
campment one great mo- 
rass. Then cholera came 
and claimed its victims, 
for there was a want of 
medical stores at the pro- 
per places, and the hospi- ' 
tftla were in a wretched 
condition. All this created 
terrible indignation in England ; '* but the story of Eng- 
lish suiTering had a noble result, for it induced Florence 
Nightingale and a band of Englishwomen to hurry to the 
scene of war ; and their good sense and energy, and indeed 
their veiy presence, soon worked a complete change for 
the better in the surroundings of the sick and wounded. 
At length, after nearly a year's siege, and alter having 
sustained successfully many hostile attacks, the Russian 
garrison withdrew from Sebastopol. The Allies entered 
and took possession, but found only a heap of ruins. 
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The war was now practically over; and after a 
few months spent in negotiations, a treaty of peace 
was signed at Paris.^^ The main point was an agree- 
ment by the Great Powers^® to respect the independence 
of Turkey, and a promise on the part of the Sultrfn 
to grant equal rights to his Christian subjects. Both 
Russia and Turkey were forbidden to put ships of war 
into the Black Sea.^^ These seem to be small results for 
so great a struggle ; and the interest of the expedition 
for us now is chiefly in the proof it aflforded of the valour 
and endurance of English soldiers. 

The Indian Mutiny.^ — That valour and endurance 
was soon again put to the proof, for in the next year a 
terrible mutiny broke out in India. The mere fact that 
there the English were outnumbered in the proportion 
of two thousand to one, and that they differed from the 
people in race and religion, rendered an outbreak pos- 
sible at any time. Further, they had a large military 
force of natives, and the losses in the Crimea had been 
so magnified among the credulous population that the 
power of England was believed to be on the wane. 

Now it so happened that at this very time, greased 
cartridges were served out to the sepoys,^^ and the grease 
was said to be a mixture of cow and tog fat. In -the 
days of the muzzle-loader the soldier had to bite the 
cartridge. But the native army was composed partly 
of Hindus and partly of Mahommedans ; and neither of 
these races could touch the cartridges without being 
defiled ; ^ for the cow is sacred to the former, while the 
hog was an unclean beast to the latter. In vain, it 
was explained to the discontented soldiers that they were 
mistaken ; the excitement daily increased. 

Outbreaks took place in various places ; and, at length, 

a 
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on Snnday, May loth, the native troops at MeenU 
mntinied.^ When driven from that city, they fled to 
Delhi,^* thirty-eight miles to the sonth-west. There the 
mutioeera were at once joined by the Sepoys in the city 
and tho neighbourhood. The mutiny had now fairiy com- 
menced. By meeting it in time, the Punjab, that great 
district to the north-west of India, was saved ; but at 
Lucknow^ Sir Henry Lawrence was shut up in the 
British Residency, and forced to endure a siege. 

The moat dreadful scene of the whole insurrection 



After a brave defence, the garrison were induced to lay 
down their anna by the promiBes of the notorious Nana 
Sahib, who, while pretending to be a, fnend of the 
English, was in reality their deadliest foe. This mis- 
creant promised a safe passage down the river to Alla- 
habad ; bat no sooner had the unarmed party left the 
cover of the Residency, and entered the boats, than they 
were assailed with a furious fire. 

The men were all killed ; ^ and the women and 
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children, almost dead with terror, were tbrast into a 
narrow prison. Here, while Havelock and his men 
were pressing forward to the rescue, five armed men 
were sent among the captives. Those outside listened 
and shuddered, for the evening silence was broken by 
the death-shrieks of the unhappy victims. The next 
day, the whole of the bodies were thrown into a well 
in the courtyard, although some of the children were not 
even yet dead.^ 

Soon after the English soldiers arrived, routed the 
forces which the Nana 
had collected, entered the 
city, but found none of 
their dwn race to greet 
them. They looked down 
into that 'well of horrors,' 
they entered that chamber 
of death and were kindled 
inlio fury by the proofe of 
the terrible tragedy which 
met their eyes. 

We need not trace in 
detail the series of suo- 

, , _ i V BIB HKHET HAVELOCK. 

cessful movements by 

which the mutiny was finally crushed. First, after a 
long siege, Delhi fell before a daring assanlt ; and, five 
days later, Havelock relieved Lucknow. He was imme- 
diately surrounded by an enormous multitude of the 
enemy, but was easily able to hold out till November 1 7, 
when he was in turn relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. 
It was thought best at the time to withdraw from the 
position ; and when this had been safely effected on 
■March 19, 1858, the rebellion was practically over.** 
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Eveu yet it is impossible for us, who at some distance' 
of time read the records of this mutiny, not to be filled 
with grief and rage at the story. The people at home 
were moved as perhaps men in England never had 
been before. Men shuddered as they thought of the 
outrages committed upon delicate women and tender 
children ; and a wild, unceasing cry for vengeance arose. 
It was to the credit of the highest men in India that 
they set their faces for justice, not revenge. The 
Governor -General was sneeringly called 'Clemency' 
Canning, but the name will not now be considered 
a reproach. 

An important change in the government of India was 
brought about by the mutiny. The East India Company 
was abolished and India put completely under the con- 
trol of the crown — a change in every way for the better. 



1. War was declared on the 28th of March 1854 ; 

it lasted for two yean, the treaty of peace 
being signed at Paris March SO, 1856. 

2. This was said to be in accordance with the 

will of Peter the Great, which pointed the 
Russians onwards to Constantinople in the 
south-west, and to India in the south-east. 

3. The three great forms of Christianity are (1) 

the Latin or Catholic Church ; (2) The 
Greek Church ; (3) The Protestant Church. 
The Czar of Russia is head of the Greek 
Church. 

4. Way to India, by the overland or Mediter- 

ranean route. This was, of course, before 
the time of the Suez Canal. The fear was 
that if Russia were allowed to seize Turkey, 
or even Constantinople, she would be able 
to reach India by a shorter route than that 
round the Cnpeof Good Hope, which Bri- 
fciln would require to use, 

5. Emperor of the Frencli. A third Revolution 

to<ik place in France in 1848, and lx)uis Na- 
poleon was made President of the Republic. 
Ill 1851 he was decUired President for ten 
years, and in 1852 he was proclaimed Em- 
Iieror of the French. 

fi. Greek and Latin Churches. See note 3 above. 

7. We sent, it is true, a fleet Into the Baltic 
imder Sir Charles Napier which accom- 
plished nothing, as there wns nothing very 
deflnitc tliiit it could do. Then there was 
the defence of Silistria nnd Kars by Turks 
and Euglishmeu against the Russians. 



8. 



9. 



10. 

11. 
12. 



But these were side matters; the very 

conflict was known, not as the Russian. 

but as the Crimean war. 
Orimea, the Russian Peninsula in the north 

of the Black Sea. 
Bnpatoria, a Russian seaport on the west 

coast of the Crimea, 50 miles north of 8e- 

bastopol. 
The French under Marshal St. Amaud, tlie 

British under Lord Kaglun. 
The Alma, fought on September 20, 1854. 
The Allies had landed on the 14th of Sep- 
' tembcr, and this attack was made on the 

ITth of October. 
IS. Balaclava, fought on October 25. 1851. 
14. The Heavy Brigade, i.e., the heavy cavsilry. 

The regiments engaged represented the 

llose, the Shamrock, and the Tliistle. for 

they were the Engliah Dragoon Guards, 

tiio Irish Enniskillens, and the Scots 

Greys. 
On Novemlwr 5. 

It caused the overthrow of the Duke of New- 
castle's Ministry, and Lord Palmerston 

became Prime Minister. 
See note 1 above. 
The Great Powers, <«.. Pruuia. Russia, 

Austria, France, and Britain. To these 

Italy has since been added. 
Russia obtained the abolition of the order 

against Its Black Sea fleet in 1871, during 

the Frnncu-Prussian war. 
20. The Indian Kutiajr broke out at Meerutk to 



15. 
Hi. 



17. 
18. 
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the north of Delhi, on the 10th of May 1857. 
by the Sd Benfi^ CaTalry's attack on the 
prison ; it may be said to hare ended with 
the capture of BareiUy on May 7. 185& 
Bepoyi (fh>m the Hindu aipahi, a bowman), 

the native soldien of our ImUan army. 
The Hindu would have lost caste, that is. 
hare become an outcast trom the dtua (^ 
society to which he belonged. 
2a See note 20. 



21 



to 



24. Delhi, a great city on the river Jumna. 

25. Lvdmow, a great city on the Ganges, tiie 

capital of the kingdom of Oudh. 
28. Cawnpore, a sacred city, south-west of 
Lucknow. on the Ganges. 

27. One or two were imprisoned with the women. 

but they were murdered before the others. 

28. September 20, 1857. 

29. See note 20 above. 



AFRICAN WARS SINCE THE MUTINY. 

THE Abyssinian War. — Although, since the Crimean 
war, England has not been engaged in conflic5t with 
any European power, yet the vast extent of her empire 
brings her into contact with semi-civilised or savage 
nations, and exposes her to almost continual struggles — 
small it may be, but very troublesome, and calling fortk 
the highest qualities of the British army. 

The first of these ^ which need be mentioned here is 
the famous Abyssinian Eaypedition of the year 1868.^ 
That country is, as you know, a very mountainous region 
in the north-east of Africa, and lying near to the entrance 
of the Eed Sea. Its half-savage king, Theodore, having, 
in a fit of sulky passion,^ seized upon the British consul 
and several English subjects, refused to liberate them. 

Accordingly, a force of twelve thousand fighting 
men* was sent from Bombay under the command of 
Sir Eobert Napier. The campaign proved a very re- 
markable one — not for the fighting which was done, but 
for the skill and discipline of the march. The army 
had to advance three hundred and twenty miles through 
an unknown region filled with vast perpendicular rocks 
and precipitous ravines. The whole achievement was 
an unequalled engineering triumph; at one time, hills 
which blocked up the way had to be blown up with gun- 

a 
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powder ; at another, a narrow ledge had to be cut along 
the face of the mountain wall^ to afford a footing for 
the beasts of burden. Every foot of the march was a 
struggle between the forces of Nature and the perse- 
vering skill of man, in which the latter was ultimately 
victorious. 

At last Magdala^ the stronghold of the tyrant, was 
reached and taken by storm.^ Before the final assault, 
the captives had been set free ; and the baffled king 
was so disappointed at the defeat of his soldiers that he 
killed himself in despair. The victorious leader of the 
British troops was afterwards raised to the peerage as 
Baron Napier of Magdala. 

The Ashantee Expedition. — Five yeara later,**' the 
conduct of another African despot forced England to 
send out a second expedition. This time the troops, led 
by the now famous Sir Garnet Wolseley,^ had to enter 
the unhealthy region north of the Gold Goast.^^ Their 
object was to punish the savage negro ^sxugoi Askantee^^ 
who had without provocation invaded British territory, 
and interfered with the trade of neighbouring tribes^* — 
allies of England, and under its protection. 

After four days' fighting and marching — an advance 
nearly as difiicult as that of the Abyssinian war, for 
the troops had to contend with intense tropical heat, a 
pestilential climate, an almost impenetrable jungle,^^ 
and a brave but barbarous foe — the capital, Coorriassie^^^ 
was taken and destroyed. By this means the British 
power in West Africa was more firmly established, and 
not only the conquered king himself, but the other 
native tyrants of the district, compelled to abstain 
for the future from interference with their more in- 
dustrious and peaceful neighbours. 

a 
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Wars in South Africa. — While one part of the 
army was fighting in the highlands of Afghanistan, 
another portion was engaged on the northern frontiers of 
our South African colony of Natal. England had been 
persuaded to annex the Transvfcal Republic, an immense 
and little known Dutch ^* state to the north-west of 
our nearest possessions. It was thought in this country 
that this had been done with the consent of the people, 
but this seems not to have been the case, and the whole 
transaction proved a costly and dangerous one. The 
Boers,^® as they are called, were at the time engaged in 
a bitter dispute with Cetewayo, the king of Zvltdand^^ 
concerning a strip of territory between the two countries. 
In this, the natives were undoubtedly in the right ; but 
the English authorities in the colony assumed the Boer 
caused' along with the annexation of their land. 

The Zulu monarch was ther^ore ordered to disband 
his army and break up his military organisation. He 
returned no answer to this mandate ; and, accordingly, a 
Briti^ army of 13,000 men, under Lord Chelmsford, 
crossed the river Tugela^^ to enforce compliance. The 
plan of operation was that four columns should move 
from diflTerent points of the frontier and converge towards 
Ulundi, the African leaders' capital or kraal.^^ 

The expedition soon met with a dreadful disaster. 
The ofiicers and men alike seem to have despised their 
savage foes and acted without due caution; but they 
now found how formidable was the enemy they had to 
encounter. Ten days after crossing the Tugela, Lord 
Chelmsford led the greater part of his column out of 
camp at Isanidvla^ leaving a force of i OOO men behind 
him to act as guard. The officer in command had either 
been careless or was tempted out of his position. At 

a 
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all events, when the main body returned they fonnd 
that the Znlua had destroyed the camp and Blaughtered 
the defenders. The entire force might have been cut 
off and Natal invaded, had it not been for the heroic 
defence at Borke'a Drift " by i oo men nnder Lieu- 
tenanta Chai'd and Bromhead. That gallant little band 



kept at bay during a whole night, and finally defeated 
some thousands of the aav^e enemy. 

So alarmed and indignant were the English people at 
the disaster which had befallen the army, that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, the hero of the Ashantee war, waa sent out to 
take command ; but, before he arrived. Lord Chelmafbrd 
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had nobly retrieved his reputation by the decisive victory 
of Ginghilova and the overwhelming defeat of the Zulu 
king at Ulundi.^ Cetewayo's power was now completely 
broken, and he himself soon afterwards captured.^^ He 
was then dethroned, and his kingdom broken up into 
thirteen separate sections. 

Two other native kings ^* had to be suppressed before 
peace was restored to England's African possessions. 
Hardly had this been done, when the worst consequence 
of the hasty annexation of the Transvaal showed itself. 
Having been freed by British arms from their most 
dangerous foes, they declared that they had never con- 
sented to the union with Britain. They accordinglyrose in 
rebellion, and re-proclaimed their republic. These Boers 
are coarse but very brave men, accustomed from childhood 
to the rough life of herdsmen and hunters. Accordingly, 
they are almost to a man skilled marksmen, and in 
the wild country which they know so well are most 
formidable foes. Thus they defeated with great slaughter 
the British troops under General CoUey at Majuba 
HillJ^ When the sad news reached England, General 
Roberts, the victor of Candahar, was sent out with 
reinforcements and to take command. However, to 
the disappointment of the exasperated soldiers and of 
many people at home, peace was made before he had 
the opportunity of striking a blow at the enemy. 

The Government virtually acknowledged thiat they 
had been misled in regard to the annexation of the 
Transvaal, and the Boers regained their independence. 
Sinfce that time, to complete the reversal of our former 
policy, the Zulu king has been restored to a portion of 
his former power. From beginning to end the disturb- 
ances in South Africa are the most unfortunate of the 
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foreign troubles that have disturbed Britain since the 
Crimean war. One sad occurrence may be mentioned 
here as typical of the whole series of blunders. Prince 
Louis Napoleon, the only son of the fallen Napoleon III., 
joined our army during the Zulu war as a volunteer. 
He went out to make a reconnaissance^® with a few 
the party were, while resting, surprised by the 



men 



Zulus ; the rest escaped, but the unfortunate Prince was 
unable to remount his horse,^ and was killed, fighting 
to the last with his face to the foe. 



1. This passes over the renewal of the Chinese 

war, which was closed by the Treaty of 
Pekin in 1860. 

2. The pioneers of the expedition landed in the 

beginning of October 18R7. 

3. SnUiy panloB, either because the Queen had 

not answered according to his liking a let- 
ter which his sable majesty had sent to 
her, or because the British Consul, Mr. 
Cameron, bad visited some provinces 
fHendly to Ei^rpt, and thus excited the 
suspicion of the passionate king. 

4. So great were the difficulties of transport 

that the total force under Napier's com- 
mand amounted to about 26,000. 

5. They had to carry all their supplies of food, 

Ac, with them. The cannon were carried 
on the bucks of elephants. 

Mftip**^*^. a fortress built on the summit of a 
steep hill in the very heart of the moun- 
tains to the south of Abyssinia. 

The fortress was stormed on the 12th April 

186a 

The Ashantee war began in 1873. Coomaiisie 
was captured in 1874. 

Sir OariMt WobMley. This distinguished 
officer had previously taken charge of an 
expedition to the Red River Settlement in 
British America. He has since conducted 
to a successfid termination the Egyptian 
war, and been elevated to the peerage. 

The Ckild Ooaal A British dependency to 
the north of the Gulf of Guinea. Its capi- 
tal is Cape Coast Castle. 

AahantM. A negro kingdom, directly north 
of the Gold Coast, adjoining the larger state 
of Dahomey. The king's name was Koffee 
CalcallL 

12. The Fantees. 

13. J^Difle. The trees were interlaced with dense 

thickets of prickly shrubs. 
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7. 



9. 



10. 



U 



14. OoomaMle, capital of Ashantee, on the river 

Dah. 

15. That is, peopled by descendants of the 
. original Dutch settlers. They had at first 

lived in Cape Colony, but were so discon- 
tented with British rule that they first 
migrated to Natal, and then again mi- 
grated to the Orange River Republic and 
the Transvaal. 

16. Been (pronounced ' boors "), t^e name for the 

people of Transvaal. It is a Dutch word 
moaning 'farmers,' and is Tmva. the same 
root as the last syllable of our word 
* neigh-bour,' i.e., dearest farmers. 

17. Zninland, directly north of NataL 

18. TttgeU Siver, tlie Wmdary between Natal 

and Zululand. 

19. Sraal, the Dutch name for a native village, 

so called fh>m the huts being arranged 
like a oonU or string of beads. 

20. Xaandnla (also spelt Isandhlwana and Island- 

hana), near the north-western frontier of 
Natal. 

21. B4»riM'i Drift, across the BuiTalo River, a 

tributary of the Tugela. 

22. Ulimdi. in the very centre of Zululand. 

The victory was gained on the 4th of July, 
l«7tf. 

23. Cetewajo was captured on the 28th of 

August. 

24. Two oHhm naMf kingi. Secoeoeni, who was 

made prisoner by Sir Garnet Wolseley; 
and Jlfoiro9<, who was killed at the 
storming of his kraaL 

25. JCfJuba HIU, near the point where Natal 

and Transvaal meet. 

26. Beconnainaace, a reconnoitring expedition 

to find out the enemy's position. 

27. S<»ne strap connected with the saddle garo 

way, and he could not mount in time. 
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WARS IN DEFENCE OF INDIA. 

THE Afghan War. — In 1878 England was involved 
in a war with a much more formidable enemy than 
either the savage tyrant of Ashantee or the half-civilised 
king of Abyssinia. Her foes on this occasion were 
the brave mountaineers of Afghanistan ; and the object 
of the British government was to render her influence 
in that country safe from the encroachments of Russia, 
and to form what was called a * scientific frontier ' for 
the protection of her Indian Empire from attack on the 
north-west. 

Russia had just emerged in triumph from its war 
with Turkey, and the renown of its victories had pene- 
trated into every bazaar ^ in Asia. Accordingly,, when 
it became known that a Russian embassy had been 
received at Cabul^ the Indian Government thought 
they had just ground for alarm. The memory of the 
horrors of the Indian Mutiny may have made them 
dread the effect of such a disturbing influence upon the 
excitable Eastern imagination. An English mission 
was therefore sent to Afghanistan ; but, upon reaching 
the fortress at the head of the narrow pass ^ which leads 
across the mountains from Northern India to that 
country, the embassy was stopped, and informed that 
the Ameer,* Sheer Ali, refused to receive them and 
ordered them to be turned back. 

To avenge this insult, and effect the other aims 
mentioned above, a British army entered Afghanistan 
in three columns,^ and successfully forced its way across 
the difiicult mountain-passes, defeating the foe in several 
engagements. The Ameer fled either along with or 
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after the withdrawing Russian embassy ; and not re- 
ceiving the enthnsiastic welcome and military help ha 
had expected, died of a broken heart six weeks later. 



His son and saccessor, Yaknb Khan, afterwards 
signed the treaty of Gandamak,^ agreeing in all his deal- 
ings with other powers to be guided by British advice, 
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and to receive at Cabul an English Resident. Little 
more than two months had passed, however, when the 
English Residency was attacked by some of the Ameer's 
soldiers ; ^ and, after a brave defence, the ambassador 
and his escort were cruelly butchered. A single native 
Indian soldier alone escaped to carry to the English 
camp the tidings of the treacherous slaughter. 

Immediately the English aimy was led by the gallant 
General Roberts to the work of vengeance. Within 
little more than five weeks after the destruction of the 
British Mission, he had defeated the Afghans in several 
sharp battles, and entered Cabul in triumph. The ring- 
leaders in the massacre were at once put to death ; and 
the Ameer, who was glad to resign his crown, was sent 
a prisoner to India. 

The victorious army spent the winter in a fortified 
camp near Cabul, and in the summer of 1880,^ Abdur- 
rahman Khan was selected by the native chiefs as their 
ruler. Hardly had this been done, however, when tidings 
came from the south that a small British army, under 
General Burrows, had been cut to pieces at Maiwand ^ by 
the troops of Ayub Khan, a disappointed rival of the 
new Ameer. 

This disaster led to the most brilliant achievement 
of the war. Setting out from Cabul with a body of 
picked troops. General Roberts made one of the most 
striking marches in the annals of our Indian warfare ; 
and in three weeks had led his troops in perfect order 
and security over the three hundred and fifty miles of 
diflScult and hostile country between the capital and 
Candahar. His enthusiastic and unwearied soldiers 
were ready to attack the enemy on the very next day, 
and their bold but skilful commander reaped the fruit 
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of his masterly daring in the magnificent victory of Fir 
Paimal^^ which terminated the war. 

The turbulent Ayub Khan then fled to Herat, and 
the Ameer was able to undertake the government of the 
country. Early in the following year, the English troops, 
who had so unweariedly fought the battles of their country 
in that distant mountain land, returned in triumph to 
India. The passes through which alone an invading 
army could penetrate into that vast empire from the 
threatened frontier are now secure under British control. 

The Bgryptian War. — ^But one more of these minor 
wars calls for mention here — ^the still well-remembered 
' Egyptian campaign,' an undertaking of far greater im- 
portance than any of the preceding contests. In that 
important country, the link connecting Europe with 
Asia and Africa, the army had thrown off its allegiance 
to the Khedive,^^ and placed itself under a leader called 
Arabi. ^The whole country was thrown into confiision; 
and British interests in the Suez Canal ^^ as the highway to 
India, and as essential to the prosperity of her commerce, 
and the enormous stake which the possession of India 
gives England in Eastern affairs, forced her to interfere. 

The fleet, under Admiral Seymour, on the refusal of 
the rebels to desist from erecting offensive works, 
bombarded the forts of Alexandria, and in a few hours 
reduced them to ruin. The army, including a contingent 
of troops from India, landed, and, under the command 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley, actively pushed on operations. 

At first the troops were kept in the great northern 
port, and the enemy accordingly busied themselves in 
erecting and fortifying immense batteries to the south 
of that city. When all was ready, the commander of 
the British force, who had wisely kept his own counsel, 
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saddenly embarked the larger part of his army on 
board the fleet. The sight was most striking, as, in the 
calm beauty of a September night, the stately ships 
glided eastward over the placid waters of the blue 
Mediterranean. Onlookers felt that the men who manned 
that vast ' armada ' were worthy successors of those who 
fought ' where Blake and mighty Kelson fell.' 



TUB BOUBABDHENT O 



Both ends of the Suez Canal had meanwhile been 
seized ; and Sir Garnet struck hia blow at the enemy 
from the centre of that great waterway. The final en- 
connter took place at Arabi's strong position of Tel-el- 
Kebir." No scene in the history of war is more striking 
than that which immediately preceded the attack. The 
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lines were to be taken by assault at dawn ; and all through 
the dark night the various divisions of the army advanced 
in parallel lines — ^their leaders exactly timing their ad- 
vance, and guiding their course by the stars. The steadi- 
ness of this midnight march is beyond praise, and the 
precision with which the difiFerent columns burst like 
thunderstorms upon the doomed lines speaks volumes for 
the discipline of the men and the skill of the generala 

When the word of command was given, the English 
troops, with determined valour, swept over the earthworks 
and cleared the lines with the deadly bayonet. The enemy 
fled in wild confusion, pursued by the cavalry and shelled 
by the artillery. No time was ever given them to rally; 
for on the very next day the cavalry, under General 
Drury Lowe, was at the gates of Cairo. The city of 
the Pharaohs was at once surrendered, and the conquered 
Arabi gave himself up. He was afterwards brought to 
trial along with his, chief fellow-conspirators, and is now 
detained in captivity in the island of Ceylon. 

The victorious general and his gallant rival, the ad- 
miral of the fleet,^* have since been raised to the peerage ; 
and all agree that no war was ever more ably carried out. 
One of its most important results has been the proof it 
afforded to all Europe of the military and naval strength 
of England. Her ironclad ships were proved to be formid- 
able agents of offence ; her transport and supply arrange- 
ments were found to be strikingly efficient when compared 
to what they were in the Crimean and earlier wars ; while 
the disciplined valour of her soldiers was never seen to 
better advantage, nor have her generals ever exhibited 
more judicious daring than in this Egyptian war. 

1. Bacaan, the Eastern market-places, or places with them the nejrs of peace and war as 

of exchange. Here the merchants n-om well as their goods, 

different countries congregate and bring 2. Oalml (sometimes spelt Cabooi, Kabul, nnd 
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Caubool), is tlie capital 6f Afgluinistan, In 
the north>east of that country, and on a 
river of the same name. 

8. Tlie famous Khyber Pass, leading fhimPeiiha- 
wur rifi^t up towards Cabul. The corres* 
ponding southern pass leading to Candabar 
is called the Botan Pass. 

i. ▲mew, the title of the emperorof Afghanistan. 
Our word 'admiral ' is fit>m the same root, 
which means an independent ruler. 

6. Tliey advanced in November 1878. One cdluma 

entered by the Khyber Pass, a second by 
the Bolan (see note 3 above), and a third 
advanced by the Eumim V^ey, near tlie 
first-mentioned. 
€. Oaadamak, a place between Cabul and the 
fortress of Jellalabad, at the head of the 
Khyber Pass. The treaty was signed on ' 
Hay 29th. 1879. 

7. It wxks apparently a revolt ; but the Ameer 



was believed to luivc been cognisant of 

the matter. 
8. He wan elected In the month of July. 
9l iCalwand, north-west of Candahar, tli« 

southern capital of Afshaniatan. Tho 

battle took place on July 27th. 
10. Pir Pftlmal, north-west of Candabar. Tho 

battle took place on September Ist, 1880i 
IL Khedive, the title of the ruler of Egypt. 

The word is fh)m the Persian, and means 
, prince OTrriier, 
12: Sues Canal, flrom Port Said on the Hediter^ 

pmnan to Pcirt Sueronthe Bed Sea. 
13. T«l-el-Ketalr, between the centre of the 

Canal and Cairo. The battle took pUwe ou 

the 19tb September 18S2. 
li. That is. Sir Uamet Wolseley and Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour, now Lords Wolseley and 

Alcester. 



THE RECENT TEARS OF THE REIGN 

OP VICTORIA. 

ENGLAND and America.. — ^While England was thus 
constantly busied with these conflicts on the out- 
skirts of her empire, her relations with the great civilised 
powers of the world were of surpassing interest. Let 
us first consider her dealings with our own Republic 
— a nation so closely allied to her by language and 
descent. 

The close of the Indian Mutiny found the States* 
divided into two hostile sections — ^the upholders and the 
opposers of slavery. For nearly thirty years ^ the con- 
troversy had raged with deadly bitterness — the northern 
hatred of serfdom increasing from year to year, and 
the anger of the slave-owners becoming more and more 
intense.* At last the enemies of the evil system suc- 
ceeded in electing as President Abraham Lincoln,* from 
his youth an uncompromising foe to slavery. 

So incensed were the Southern States^ at their defeat,^ 

that they determined to secede from the unioiiy and set 
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up a separate confederacy. The North ipaintained that 
the slave states had no right to act in this way, and 
that their country was a nation — not a mere collec- 
tion of units from which any member could separate at 
will. Accordingly, animated by an irresistible spirit 
of patriotism, the people of the free states determined 
to sacrifice their whole possessions and their lives to 
maintain the Union, and resolved that they would sup-, 
press the rebellion, no matter at what cost ^ and in spite 
of every disaster.^ 

A dreadful civil war then raged for four years ; ^ but, 
after a struggle of unequal magnitude, the cause of 
Freedom and American Nationalism triumphed, and the 
exhausted South was forced into allegiance. During the 
gigantic contest, slavery had been abolished;^® and as it is 
a proud boast that ' slaves cannot breathe in England,* 
so it is now a glorious article of our constitution, that 
slavery shall nevei* a^ain exist upon American soU. 

Unhappily the general sympathy of England had 
been with the brave but erring and unfortunate South. 
Ships had even been built in her ports for the Seces- 
sionists, and had preyed cruelly upon our commerce. 
Of these by far the most injurious had been a steamer 
from the Mersey — the then famous Alabama. The 
justly incensed government and people of the States 
now demanded satisfaction; and, to the honour of 
the two great English-speaking nations, Britain and 
America, instead of plunging into war, submitted theii^ 
subjects of dispute to peaceful arbitration}^ The judges 
found England entitled to pay three millions sterling ; 
the award was faithfully carried out, and since that time 
the friendship between our kinsmen and ourselves has 
steadily increased. 
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Changes in Europe. — Two movements of stupendous 
magnitude have been steadily progressing during these 
years so pregnant with importance to England and the 
world. The first of these is that irresistible tendency 
of small communities to join themselves into nati(mSy 
formed by those of the same race and speaking the 
same language, which had in the Middle Ages welded 
into one the different peoples of England ^^ and the 
principalities of France. The second current is one no 
less general, no less powerful, and no less beneficent ; i* 
is the marvellous advance towards Liberty and Reform 
which has stirred into new activity the oppressed peoples 
of the continent and led them onwards towards a higher 
and more prosperous life. 

The mighty national tide first rose in Italy, which 
at the beginning of the Crimean War was split up 
into many small parts. Austria held Lombardy and 
Venetia ^^ under the iron hand of a cruel despotism ; Fer- 
dinand n. trampled beneath his tyrant heel the people 
of Naples and Sicily ; various other separate Duchies ^* 
still further broke up the peninsula, and the name Italy 
was thus merely a geographical term destitute of all 
political significance. Now, thanks to the statesman- 
ship of the illustrious patriot Cavour}^ the heroic sword 
of the fiery Garibaldi^^ and the gallant boldness of 
Victor Emmanud^'' the unity of Italy ^^ has been 
triumphantly established and the peninsula has entered 
upon a new career of prosperity and progress. 

The same current has swept over Germany in this 
wonder-working genei'ation. The progress there has 
not yet reached its ultimate goal, but has advanced 
with mighty strides. Here the names of the august 
king and emperor WUliam^^ the iron-willed politician 
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Biamarck ^ (the presiding genius of Grerman nnity), and 
the nnsnrpassed strategist. General Van, Mdlke^ form 
the trimnyirate to whom their fellow-conntrTmen owe 
the magnificent triumphs of their Fatherland.^ 

Before these leaders began their great work, Grermany 
like Italy was brc^en up into a great number of states, 
the two most powerful being Prussia and Austria.^ 
The first step towards unity was the takbig of the two 
German provinces of Schleswig and Holstein** firom 
Denmark. Two years later war broke out between 
Prussia and Austria themselves, in which the latter was 
crushed in a short campaign of seven days.^ This 
triumph for the Northern kingdom was followed by the 
exclusion of the conquered country firom the Germau 
confederation, the temporary separation firom the same 
union of the southern states of Baden, Wurtemberg, 
Bavaria, and Saxony ; and the union of all the Northern 
principalities into one compact empire under the vic- 
torious William of Prussia.*^ 

Four years later, there broke out the memorable war 
between Germany and France,^ in which the Northern 
Empire was joined by all the Southern States. It was 
soon made manifest that the patriotism and bravery of 
the French were quite unable to meet the perfect 
organisation of their invaders and the unrivalled skill 
of the opposing general. France was accordingly com- 
pletely defeated,^ its emperor lost his throne, Paris 
was taken, and the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
were once more added ^ to their empire by the victors. 
The Southern States now willingly joined their Northern 
brethren, and the long-delayed unity of Germany became 
an accomplished fact. 

One European race, the Slavs»^ is still broken up 
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into various communities. But they, too, have been 
mightily moved by the spirit of unity and freedom. 
The movement first manifested itself in outbreaks 
of the subject provinces of Turkey. The dreadful 
cruelty with which the rising in the Christian region of 
Bulgaria was suppressed by its Mohammedan rulers 
caused a wave of wrath to sweep over Europe; and 
Russia, as the greatest Slav power, stepped forward as 
the champion of its tortured and enslaved kinsmen. 

After a desperate struggle, in which the Turks 
fought very bravely against overwhelming odds, Russia 
triumphed. The provinces north of the Balkans ^^ were 
then freed from their oppressors ; so that of the European 
peoples which had once been enslaved by the Turk, only 
four millions are now left under its rule.^^ They too 
shall yet be free : for the longing of peoples of the same 
race to live in unity together, ' safe from interference of 
external force,' shall yet be satisfied ; and a free Slav 
people may yet be able to stand side by side on equal 
terms with united Germany and undivided Italy. 

Progress of Liberty and Reform. — The second great 
movement mentioned at the beginning of the preceding 
section of this lesson — that of liberty and reform — has 
beeu steadily progressing not only in England but 
on the continent of Europe. In France a republic ^^ 
seems to be at last firmly established, and her free 
people are advancing rapidly under the stimulating in- 
fluence of self-government ; Italy rejoices in a constitu- 
tion framed on the model of the English sjrstem, and 
representative institutions have been formed throughout 
Andria.^ 

Prussia still makes the maintenance of her military 
organisation supreme over questions of popular liberty, 
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and Russia is practically an unlimited despotism : but 
in the former country education is too widely spread to 
allow arbitrary rule long to prevail; and in Russia, 
serfdom has been abolished for nearly a generation, and 
the dawn of popular liberty is beginning to brighten the 
Eastern sky.^ 

The greatest burden which Europe has at present to 
bear is the enormous armed force kept up by each of its 
separate countries. Hundreds of millions of pounds 
are every year wasted on armaments; and millions of 
men, withdrawn from the ranks of industry, require to 
be supported by the labours of those left to work. The 
only great countiy in the world which does not main- 
tain any huge military establishments is the United 
States ; and many believe that the advantage that this 
gives our various industries will so enable us to surpass 
the European countries in trade, that they will in time 
be forced to disband their overgrown armies and enter 
on a career of peaceful rivalry. 

In England, the movement begun in 1832 has been 
as powerful as ever. Thus, in 1867 a new Reform 
Bill ^ widened the basis of the electoral system, and 
granted to thousands of noble artisans their just 
influence in the representation of their country; and 
four years afterwards voters were protected from inter- 
ference in the exercise of their rights, by an Act^^ 
enabling them to vote with safety according to their 
convictions. Ireland, too, has been greatly benefited — 
the whole attention of government and people being 
centred upon her needs and wishes. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church there, which represented a very small 
minority of the people, has been disestablished and dis- 
endowed;^ a. Land Bill^^ has given security of tenure 
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and moderate rents to the tenants, and may be said 
to have made them patt-proprietora of tie soil with 
their landlords. Unhappily, a section of tliat tinfor> 
tunate people has not received these concessions in 
the Bpirit in which tliey were made, and great confn- 
■ sion still prevails,*" Finally, a grand system of national 
edtication has been devised : no parent, however brutal 
and ignorant, is now allowed to deprive his child of tlie 
blessings of knowledge ; and, where necessary, School 
Boards, elected by the people, have been appointed to 
watch over that training of the yoang which is produc- 
ing results of priceless value to their country. 

Disraeli and Gladstone. — Two men have been pre* 
eminent in their influence on the later history ■ of 
England : one of these 
has gone ; the other still < 
lives — ever-active in the 
service of his country. 
Benjamin Disraeli*^ has 
been said to be the " most 
remarkable man of our 
time." "With no advan- 
tages save those which his 
own talent gave him, and 
with many disadvantE^es , 
(nob the least of which 
was that he was of Jewish 
origin), he raised himself 

to be for many years the first man in England. He 
began life as an extreme Liberal, but was soon attached 
to the Conservative side. He was not at first popular 
in Parliament ; but his power of wit and sarcasm, hia 
hajjpy turns of expression, and his striking and in- 
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genions reasoning, soon caused him to be recognised as 
a man of the first ability, and he rose to the foremost 
place in the ranks of the Conservative party. 

His name is ideutified not so much with home legis- 
lation as with what is called an Imperial policy, that is, 
one which lays very special stress upon the relations to 
foreign states, and is specially careful of the glory and 
dignity of the empire. In 1874 ^^ ^*^ raised to the 
peerage as Earl of Beaconsfield; and his last great 
appearance was at the Congress of BerUn which followed 
the Russo-Turkish war.*^ He died in 1 880, followed 
by the sorrow of his grateful sovereign, the regret of the 
whole people of England, and the mournful tears of the 
great party he had so brilliantly led. 

William Ewart Gladstone^ his great opponent, was 
originally a Conservative, but gradually came to adopt 
the- Liberal side in politics. He first became eminent, 
and will ever be known, as a great financier. He 
was ever able so to arrange the revenue that the 
national burden became much lighter, whilst the benefit 
was undiminished; and such arrangements, however 
difficult in themselves, he could always explain in 
a lucid and interesting manner. On still higher sub- 
jects, his intense earnestness, the high moral purpose 
evident in all his actions, his clear and powerful argu- 
ments, and his remarkable eloquence, produced a mar- 
vellous effect upon his hearers. No British minister has 
ever surpassed him in power to ascertain a nation's 
wants and longings, the skill to form plans to embody 
these, and the courage and determination requisite to 
carry them through to triumphant completion. 

OoncluBion. — Thus have you followed the history 
of England from the earliest times to the present. 
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The country is still pressing onward in the career of 
indusli-y, uprightness, and honour. Manufactures are 
increasing every day ; invention seems yet to be in its 
infancy ; education and liberty, for which the men of 
Old England had to struggle, are now freely granted to 
the people. The literature of England has lost none 
of its greatness under her illnstrioas Queen, and the 
names of Tennyson and Browning ; Carlyle and Rua- 
kin; Macaulay, Hallam, 
Froude, and Freeman ; 
Thackeray, Dickens, 
George Eliot,*' and many 
other famous writers, 
have handed on to the 
coming generation the 
torch of knowledge, truth, 
find beauty. In every 
respect God has blessed 
England and its people, 
nnd the homes of this day, 
those in which the children 
of Britain now live, are far oiadstonb. 

happier and more prosperous than those of the former 
generation. Much yet remains to be done, but progress 
is snre ; for it remains as true as the laws of Nature 
itself, that, as the people become more and more Chris- 
tian, noble, and free, the power and happiness of the 
country will rise triumphant over every danger and in 
spite of every foe. 

L ^ha StktH. Tlw gmt AmerlcKB B«pabUc. I dk(4d ftilDi tba lat Juiiiai7lS3],wtieil tht 

nmifOIr knciwn u tbe UlUtw) fUmtoa or Anb hTUnber or a papw islted Tlif 
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flie paper till WB&. The secesadon tnaj be 
taken as at the end of December 18S0. 
exactly thirtg yean alter the beginning (^ 
the antt-slarery stmgi^ 

& This hat feebly describes the ferocity <rf the 
steTe-hidden— eren in FbfladelpUa. poor 
negroes were butchered, and their houses 
bamed down by the 'gollan/ dUvalry ' (7) 
qftheSmdkt 

4. Ahnikaa ^-««**''", elected ia Horember 
18(0. The Immediate qnestfam of the 
election was whether slarery dioald or 
should not be allowed to spread into the 
recently settled territories between the 
Mississippi and the Bocky Moontains. 
The election settled that it shonld not be 
allowed. Lincoln was re-elected in 1864. 
and assassinated by an actor called Wilkes 
Booth in the theatre at Washington, April 
14th. 186Sk He was bom in 1809. 

5L Iha Bovfham B t a t sa. The first to secede 
was (1) Sooth Carolina; (2) Georgia, (3) 
Alabama, (4) lOaslssippi. (5) Louisiana, 
and (6) Florida, Joined her at once; (7) 
^rginia, (8) Nmrth Carolina, m Tennessee. 
(10) Aikansas, and (11) Texas, fbOowed a 
few months afterwards. 

C ThairDcftat By fiu- the greater nnmba of 
the former Presidents had been tstaa. tlie 
Southern States, and this increased their 
disappointment. 

7. Ooat. Before the end of the CItII War, 
America had contracted a debt of nearly 
«6(n,000.000. She has already paid oif 
more than a third of the whole— surely an 
example to us. 

& Disaster. At first the ill-trained army of the 
North was defeated by the more dashii^ 
forces of the South. 

9. FovrTsan. Tbe.^rs< battle was fooghtat 
Manasaaa Junction, in Virginia, <m the 
21st of July 1861 ; the last was fou^t to 
the south of Bichmond on March 29tli, 
1865. 

lOi SlarTaiy Aboildied. The President pro* 
claimed, in September 1862. freedom to all 
slaves in those states which should stiU be 
in rebellion on New Tear's Day 1863. A 
clause aboUsing slarery was added to the 
American Constitation in I865i 

IL AxUtntioB, i.e., the peaceAil decision of 
impartial Judges. A conference was held 
at Geneva, where the matter was debated, 
and decided against Britain. 

12. Hie diibnBft peoplss of Rngland, i.e.. the 
Cymric, the Anglo-Saxon, the Scandi- 
navian, and the Norman. To these have 
since been added the peoples of Scotland. 

la Austria had overrun Italy in 1820, five years 
after the fall of the first Napoleon. She 
had held the north-eastern part till the war 
with Sardinia. 

14. DaeUaa, snch as Tnsoany. Parma, and 
Modena. To these might be added the 
States of the Church. 



15. OMvar. The Coont OsmlDo di Cavotir. the 

noble minister of the Sarrlinlan king. AU 
his sympathies were on the side of freedom, 
and the unity and Hheration of Italy 
formed the one otject of his life. He was 
bom in 1810 and died in 1861. four months 
after he had witnessed the assembling of the 
first parliament of free and united Italy. 

16. Qarilialdt shares with Cavonr tlie honour of 

having fkeed Italy. A passions te lover of 
freedom, and its cfaampioQ all over the 
world, no more unselfish and noMe- 
hearted patriot ever lived in any age or 
cUme. He had purchased the little island 
of Caprera, near Sardinia ; and after each 
of his victories, refusing all reward, he 
retained to his quiet sea-girt hotaie. He 
was bom in 1807, and lived long after 
Cavour to see the proqierity of his beloved 
Italy. To the last he spoke against the 
holding of Savqy hy FTanoe. and of Trieste 
by Austria. 

17. Victor l&BwaOTal, the gallant king of Sar- 

diniai. He became king of the whole of 
Italy in 1861. and died in 1878. 

1& n* Vwltj of Italy. The steps towards tliis 
result were the foDnwing, (1) The alliance 
of Sardinia with Engiand and France is 
the Crimean war. which gave that little 
kingdom a voice in the settlement of 
matters alter the war ; this was due to 
Cawmr ahme. (2) War against Austria in 
alliance with France in 1889. Austria gave 
up Lombardf, but was allowed by France 
to retain Veiutia. Tuscany. Parma, and 
Modena also Joined Sardinia. France 
received Savoy and Nice as the price of 
her help. 

19. King and EnqpewrlWlllaas,le..gingof Pros, 
sia. and first Emperor of united Germany. 
He is the son of that Frederic-William of 
Prussia who Joined England agiiiust Napn- 
lec».and whose troops Joined in the pursuit 
after Waterioo. 

Sa Btaaaxek. Count Otto von Bismarck, the 
able minister of the Prussian king, and the 
great ChanoeDor of united Germany. From 
the very first he carried out with unfalter* 
ing firmness the resolve to make Prussia 
supreme in (Sermany. and Germany united 
and tranquil in spite of every opposing 
force. 

2L Van Moltka, the great Prasadaii general. 
He was originally in the service of the 
Danish king, but left because bis talents 
were not sufficiently recognised. His 
victories have proved him to be the 
greatest general of his time. 

22. The Fattierlaad, the fond German name for 

their country. They hold that the Father- 
land exists wherever Germans live— no 
matter under what petty ruler. 

23. Aoitria. The western provinces of Austria 

are still German in race. For many genera, 
tions Austria was the great G«rman power, 
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and could not brook the increasing in* 
fluence of Prussia. 
f4. Bchlemvig and Holstefn, the provinces of 
Gemuuiy, taken from Dennuirk, whose 
southern provinces they had been, in 1884. 

25. 8«veB d*]ra. The first engagement took 

place on June 27th. 1886 ; the final struggle 
took place at SadowOt in the north of 
Bohemia, on July Sd. The trlumidi of 
Prussia was due to its needle-gun, the first 
&reecA>loadlng rifle used by a European 
army. This led the other nations to 
change their weapons for the Inqproved 
form. 

26. It was now settled that ihe king of Prussia 

should also be heredUary emperor of Ger- 
many. This was a complete change fh>m 
the old elective system. 

27. Gerauuiy and Ttanea. The war is known as 

the Franco-Prussian war. It began on 
July 19th. 1870. 

28. After repeated defeats, the whole army of 

the French emperor was compelled to sur- 
render at Sedan on September 1st, 1870, 
six weeks after the declaration of war. 
Besides losing the provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine, France had to pay an indemnity 
of Two Hundred Million Pounds to Ger- 
many. 

29. Once more added. Alsace had been taken 

from Germany at the end of the thirty 
years' war in 1648; Lorraine had been 
annexed by France on the death of the 
king of Poland in 1760. 

30. The Blavs. This race is still thoroughly 

subdivided— Bussia is really a Slavonic 
state, the southern and eastern provinces 
of Austria are of the same family, the 
stfites to the north of Turkey and part of 
Prussia may be added. 

31. Bonmania and Servia had already been firee ; 

Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Herzegovina were 
now released. Boumella, south ef the 
Balkans, hopes yet to Join her liberated 
brethren. 

S2. That is, the inhabitants of Bounielia and 
Albania. 

83. Bapiahlic. France has now a Lower House 
called the Senate, equivalent to our House 
of Commons, elected by all citizens above 
the age of twenty-one ; she has also an 
Upper House, one-fourth elected by the 
Senate, and tlie remainder by the citizens 
above tweutjr-one. 



84. Autria. Bepresentative institutions \i'«re 
established on May Ist, 1861 1 Hungary ob- 
tained her own legislature in 1867. The 
emperor and empress of Austria are also 
king and qiieen of Hungary. 

SB. The Czar was Crowned in 1888 ; he promised 
reforms. Nihilism indicates how terribly 
the masses of Bussia feel their enslaved 
condition. 

86. Bafiom BUL The Borough Franchise waa 
conferred on all ratepayers, and the lodgers 
who occupied rooms worth £10 u-year; 
the County Franchise was reduced to £12; 
forty-six members were taken ttom the 
lesser English boroughs and given to 
English counties and phkces in SootUwd 
and Ireland. At present England and 
Wales have 493 members, ScoUand 60, and 
Irefamd 105. i.«., in all 658 members— the 
constitutional number of our House of 
Conmions. 

37. I.e.. the BaUot Act of 1872. 

38. The Irish Church was disendowed in 1889. 
89. Land BUL This was amended by the Irish 

Land Act of 1881. 

40. A dreadful society called the ' Invlncibles.' 

had been formed in Dublin for the assussi- 
nation of the chief members of the Govern- 
ment and other opponents of the society. 
The chief leaders have now been executed, 
the Catholic Church has denounced secret 
societies and crime, and order seems to be 
giudually re-assertlng itself. 

41. Benjamin Disraeli. Born 2Ist December 

1804, other accounts say 1806 or 1806; 
Prime Minister of Great Britain in 1868, 
and again Trom 1874 to 1880. 

42. The treaty of Berlin was signed on July ISi^ 

1878. 

43. These are but a very few of famous Victorian 

writers; Tennyson is our noble Poet- 
Laureate, and Robert Browning his greati 
est rival ; Carlylc the strongest thinker of 
his age, an unrivalled essayist and bio- 
grapher, while Ruskin has created the 
literature of art criticism ; Macaulay, 
Hallam, Fronde, and Freeman, are the 
leaders of an illustrious bond of histo- 
rians ; and, last of all, Dickens, Thackeray, 
and the cultivated lady. Miss Evans, who 
wrote under the name of George Eliot, are 
the most fiunous of our numberless host 
of novelists. 
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Scotland, . . . 4.50 

Ireland, . . 4.50 

British Isles, 6.00 

Australia and New Zealand, .-4.50 

Palestine, 4 50 

BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 

15 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 

n 



The Best Supplementary Readers for Grammar 
and Hi|^h School Use. 

^...^.^ PHILIPS' ^r^—- 

Historical Readers 

IN FOUR BOOKS. 

->3^-- 

In thU Series of Historical Readers, the aim has been to present 
clearly and accurately all that children can well understand of the 
events which led to the founding and making of the English nation, 
tracing step by step its progress onward to its present proud position — 
the first among the nations of the world. 

Everything that could in any way enhance the educative value of 
these Readers has been most carefully attended to. The text through- 
out is characterized by originality, freshness and simplicity. The notes 
are clear and concise, and are designed not only for the scholar but 
also for the younger teachers — showing them the line of thought which 
they should follow in "their oral lessons. The illustrations are unusu- 
ally numerous, attractive and useful, and include an entirely new series 
of vignettes of sovereigns and other prominent persons. The maps 
have been specially drawn for the series ; while the paper, printing and 
binding leave nothing to be desired. 

English history has probably never before been presented in a" form 
so interesting and attractive for children. 

The Publishers have spared no effort or expense in the production of 
the Series, and the Books are acknowledged to be the most interesting 
and attractive Readers ever published. They are carefully edited ^ fully 
annotated J beautifully illustrated, clearly printed, and strongly bound. 



BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 

T/1iol«Mtl6 Eduoational Bookiellert, Importen, and General School Fnmiahe»t 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston, 

JOHN A. BOYLE. Manager. *^ \ 
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